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CuHaprer I. 


“Fair and fair, and twice so fair, 
As fair as any may be, 
The fairest shepherd on our green 
A love for any lady.” 


A sunny September day. The air crisp and 
odorous with the scent of the wild grapes that 
run riot over the ruined chapel of Lawton 
Hall. The great oaks stand knee deep in the 
warm ferns, not a breath stirs their branches. 
The river is silvery blue, with the shadows of 
the white clouds, and the grey willows reflected 
in the quiet surface. There is a quiver in the 
fern thicket, a pair of branching horns break 
through the leafy cover, and a fallow deer 
followed by his doe, picks his way daintily to 
the river and dips his black nose in the clear 
water. Suddenly he lifts his head, listens in- 
tently, and throwing back his antlers, breaks 
away into the thicket again followed by his 
graceful mate. Soon the distant sound of oars 
is heard, a ripple breaks the smoothness of 
the water, and the white prow of a boat rounds 
a bend in the river. The rower rests upon his 
oars, as the boat comes under the shadows of 
the willows, and wipes his forehead, singing 
meanwhile in a clear young voice: 

“Oh "tis merry ’tis merry in good green wood 
When the mavis and merle are singing.” 

Thesinger is a young man of a light athletic 
build, with sunny hair, and blithe blue eyes. 
He wears a dark jersey with a rolling collar 
which shows his full bronzed throat, and a 
glimpse of his broad chest. The other occu- 
pant of the boat is a small lady. She is luxu- 
riously leaning back among the cushions piled 
i the stern, now and again dipping her white 
fingers into the water. 

“Yes Jack, it is good to be in the green wood, 
or to be anywhere else with you, you have 
such endless good spirits.” 

“For no other reason?” 

‘Oh yes, for a great many—do you want 
me to say pretty things to you?” 


Ackers,”’ 


“But pretty things are sometimes true, are 
they not?” F - 











“ft hope so. I have always believed that you 
were true, Mrs. Ackers.’”’ She blew him a kiss 
from her wet finger tips. 

“Thank you, dear boy, am I really pretty?” 


“You know very well what I think of you | it 


Mrs. Ackers.”’ 

“Mrs. Ackers again, always Mrs. Ackers, it 
used to be Pattie, Jack.” 

“Oh that was different, then you did not 
belong to another man.” 

“Another man? Why Jack, must I really 
begin to regard you as a man?” 

“T am nearly twenty-one, besides age is not 
to be counted by years, but by experience, I 
am old, old, old, compared to you.” 





“You dear donkey! I amtwo years older 
than you are in point of time, and twenty in | 
experience. Well I suppose I must accept the | 
inevitable and try to realize that Jack, my lit- | 
tle boy sweetheart has grown up into my | 
friend Sir John Lawton.” 

“T like the old title better, may I keep it?” | 

“Till you forfeit it, yes, dear boy.” 

“You have really forfeited the right to dic- | 
tate to me, did you not promise to wait for me 
until I grew up?” 

“When you were nine and I was eleven. | 
But when I was nineteen and you seventeen, | 
you fell in love with Mollie Badger!” 

“And you—”’ 

“And 1 yielded to the Colonel. He is the | 
commanding officer, what could I do when he 
stormed the fort, but to capitulate?” 

“You might have waited for—" 

“A little boy who forgot me for the Bailiff's 
daughter?”’ 

“Who promptly forgot me, for my grocem! 
How easily you women console yourselves.”’ 

“Listen to him! I wish Armydis was here!” 

“T don’t.” 

“Armydis is better and cleverer than you 
Jack, but you are so much handsomer than 
he, that on a lazy day like this, I like to look | 


A. 2 | at you, better than to talk with him.” 
Say nothing to me that is untrue Mrs. | 


“To quote your question, am I really hand- | 
some?”’ 


“You are more than handsome Jack, you | 
are beautiful,’’ 


'Trevelyn, “when I was in India we had some 


The color sprang to the youth’s face, 
he laughed and showed a perfect row 
of teeth, white and even as the kernels 
of a young ear of corn, his blue eyes 
sparkled and with a pleased, 

“Now you are laughing at me,’’ he 
took up the oars and sent the little 
shallop spinning down the stream. As 
it passed out of the shadow of the wil- 

lows, a gentleman 

and two Jadies ap- 

peared on the river 
bank. 

“There goes 
Jack now. he 
is taking Mrs. 
Ackers fora 
spin” said the 
gentleman, 
“he pulls a 
good stroke 


FF 


wera a 


doesn’t he?”’ 

“Yes indeed,” said the younger lady “how 
picturesque they look. What a pretty bit this 
1s Mr. Armydis, you must have often sketched 


“Mrs. Ackers, you said,” interrupted the 
elder lady adjusting her eyeglass “ is she a 
widow?”’ 

“Oh dear no. You certainly have heard of 
pretty Pattie Langden?”’ 

“Of course, who did she marry?” 

“Colonel Ackers. They are stationed near 
here. Mrs. Ackers is staying at the Hall and 
the Colonel rides over every day to see her.”’ 

‘‘What is he like?” asks the younger lady. 

“He is fair, fat and forty, very military, a 
great disciplinarian in the regiment, and en- 
tirely ceolhent to his commanding officer.” 

“You mean his wife?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Ig she really so pretty?” asks the elder 
lady, stil] watching the boat which is almost 
out of sight. 

“Ah Mrs. Trevelyn do not ask me, all 
women are beautiful to me, Some more so and 
some less. Madame Pattie and I have played 
together all our lives, to my cousin and my- 
self, she is more like a sister, than a friend.” 

“I think we have walked far enough for 
Mamma, Mr. Armydis. Shall we sit here for 
a little, while you tell us about the people in 
the house?” 

“T like these rustic benches,” said Mrs. 
likethem. We always used to breakfast in the 
verandah outside the house Mr. Armydis—you 
are an artist and would have liked that sort of 
thing, a jug of bread, a crust of wine beneath 
the vine, and then—you remember the lines? 
Rosamond where are your gloves?” 

“In my pocket, Mamma,” 

“Then putthem on. The effects of the sun 
are sometimes very serious, Mr. Armydis, one 
of my bearers died of a sunstroke.” 

“You asked Mr. Armydis to tell us about 
the people Mamma,” Miss Trevelyn said gently. 


party we had at Simla, the Viceroy was there 
and Lady Jane, delightful people, but unpop- 
ular with the-natives, we were sorry when 
they were recalled, I recollect your papa say- 
ing that it was impossible for a Viceroy to 
please the home Government, the English 
residents, und the natives. My husband a 
4 of the Viceroy policy Mr. a 4 
ut I suppose you hardly remember the ex- 
citement it raised at the time,” 

Mr. Armydis did not remember. Mr. 
Armydis had little interest in politics, and 
found Miss Trevelyn’s rare remarks more in- 
teresting than her mother's endless flow of 
conversation. Armydis was not, as Pattie 
had said,as handsome a man as his cousin, 
but he had a fine expressive face, and was an 











“Of course,—nothing so pleasant as a house 
full of agreeable people. I remember one 





exceedingly manly looking fellow. 

“Now tell us about the people Mr. Army- 
dis,’ said Miss Trevelyn, “I saw Lady Law- 
ton for a few moments, and I have just seen 

Sir John and Mrs. Ackers for the 
first time. It is so awkward to ar- 
rive in the morning. I like better 
meeting people for the first time at 
dinner, they are apt to be better 
natured and candle light is so 
much more becoming.” 

“Neither of these Oniestions toan 
early arrival should annoy you to- 
day Miss Trevelyn. I am sure 
you have found me agreeable 
enough. That's what I am here 
for, good nature is my role at 
Lawton Hall. To be honest I do 
not find it a difficult one. My 
Aunt is the most charming woman 
in the world, and always fills the 
house with nice people.” 

“To be sure, Emeline always 
had a knack of getting amusing 
people together. I remember 
when we were girls together—you 
know we are exactly the same age 
Mr. Armydis, and we were said to 
look alike. I was slighter then, 
we could wear each other's frocks, 
though my waist was always the 
smallest, and my complexion was 
a very different one before I mar- 
ried and went out to India. I rec- 
collect Sir Robert Lawton well, 
What a fine man he was. I was 
bridesmaid at their wedding. It 
was at that time I met your father 
Rosamond. My dress was of corn- 
colored embroidered crepe, your 

poor mother was there of course Mr. Armydis, 
a beaatiful girl. Two years after that and we 
three who loved each other like sisters, were 
separated. Your mother died when you were 
born, I followed my husband to India, and 
Emeline came to live at Lawton Hall. 

you remember your mother Mr, Armydis?” 

“Mamma—how could he? You were saying 
Mr. Armydis that you were the useful man of 
the party, do you like the position?” 

“T should be an ingrate if I did not, as I 
have been fortunate enough to be intrusted 
with introducing you to the river and the 
park, I was trying to prove to you that it 
was a good thing to come as early as possible 
to Lawton Hall, every day here is a gain. 
Have you not fallen in with good natured per- 
sons? I have told you what my role is, while 
I am here, my profession is art, and as it is a 

art of an artist’s business to know what is 
beccentng. you must not be offended if I tell 
you that no background could suit you better 
than these green trees, and no frame half so 
well as the flood of golden sunshine you are 
just stepping into.” 

Miss Trevelyn rewarded the compliment 
with a smile, and her Mamma smoothed out 
her maternal feathers a little, they had been 
strangely ruffled by the glimpse of those two 
figures in the boat. 

“And now to answer your question about 
the people in the house,” Armydis continued, 
sneuneatal heading off another of Mrs. Trev- 
elyn’s recollections, “The family consists o1 
my aunt, Lady Lawton, her son, Sir John 
Lawton and the humblest of you servants. 
‘hen there are the Montford’s, charming peo- 
ple, both of them characters in their way. I 
am sure you must have met them here in the 
old days Mrs. Trevelyn. You remember the 
Rev. Wellington Blake too? He used to be 
our tutor. He belongs to that nearly extinct 
species, the sporting parson. He is as suscep- 
tible as ever, and let me warn: you Miss Trev- 
elyn, he has a wife and six children safe up in 
Gloucestershire... Then there is the Hon, 
Jacob Silverton, who for many years played 
my role, but has now been relegated rathe 
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against his will, to the ancients and honorables. 
The younger portion of the 

ourself and Mrs. Ackers, Sir John and your 
numble servant.” 

Mrs. Trevelyn had rambled off down a 
leafy side path which she had not seen for a 
quarter of « century, and the two young peo- 
ple were left alone. 

“A parti carre is the pleasantest number for 
everything,” said Miss Trevelyn cheerfully. 
She was earnest about amusing herself at 
Lawton Hall. “With only one exception. 
yes,” said Armydis. “We will just fill the T- 

the boat and the tennis court.” 

“How quickly one gets to know people in 
the same house.” 

“If they are nice, one learns more of them 
in two days in the country, than in two years 
in London. We shall have you and Mrs. 
Ackers calling each other by your first names, 
and holding long ae 6 tonfabs, while per- 
forming that mystic rite of brushing your 
hair, the hour I verily believe more precious 
to women thian any in the day. What is it 
you do? Compare notes, repeat compliments, 
criticise the men?” ; 

Miss Trevelyn moved her tine person a little 
out of the sun. 

“You do not answer me. I believe the 
revery of that midnight hour is rarely violated, 
for I have noticed that a woman admits none 
who are not frank allies (is not that a better 
term for feminine intimacies, than friends?) to 
the sanctum sanctorum.” 

“You are quite right,” said Miss Trevelyn 
with a little astonished shrug of the shoulders, 
“how observing you are. Have you possibly 
a wife?” 

“How unobserving you are Miss Trevelyn 
to ask such a question. Come now, do I look 
like a married man? Do you see those furrows 
on my brow that betoken the cares of the head 
of a family?” 

“ Artists usually marry young, do they not?” 
said Miss Trevelyn languidly opening her 
large eyes and fixing them upon the young 
man. She noticed that he looked at her as 
frankly and as openly as if she had been a 
fair child or a lovely picture. She felt that 
she had no magnetism for this poetic looking 
young man with the pure face of a celebate 
and the deep eyes ofa seer. The thought was 
very irritating to her vanity. 

“Very often,” he answered, “but my art is 
my only wife; I should find little time to de- 
vote to another.”’ 

“Ts it not five o’clock?’”’ said Mrs. Trevelyn 
bustling back tothem. “I am beginning to 
feel very sleepy and in need of my tea.”’ 

The two made their way back to the house, 
stopping on the terrace outside for a moment 
to admire the skill with which that veteran 
beau, the Honorable Jacob Silverton, handled 
the tandem he was driving up the avenue. 

“Bring my daughter in soon for some tea, 
Mr. Armydis. I remember the first time I 
met you Silverton, it was at the County ball 
the winter before Emeline was married.”’ No 
one was heeding her reminiscences, but Mrs. 
Trevelyn could talk without a listener and 
she made her way into the house still mur- 
muring of old memories and seeking the sym- 
pathetic society of the friend of her youth. 

Rosamond remained a few moments on the 
terrace looking at the house. It was a beauti- 
ful old pile, the main part dating from the 
fourteenth century, when it had been built by 
the monks of Lawton. The grey granite was 
mellow with age, and emamelled with yellow 
lichens. All the subsequent additions had 

made in the same stone, and a thick 
cloak of ivy softened the incongruities of 
architecture, which were the meritable results 
of the individual tastes and necessities of its 
many generations of inhabitants. When the 
two young people passed through the fretted 
stone porch and entered the great hall, it was 
dim with the fading twilight. The heavy oak 
beams of the ceiling seemed doubly distant in 
the obscurity. The walls were hung with 
suits of armor and trophies of war and of the 
chase. A grim battle axe from Agincourt 
elbowed a jeweled cimetar brought from 
Palestine, by the knight whose eft lies in 
the ruined chapel of Lawton Hall. Vast ant- 
lers of a vanished race of deer, overhung the 
high fire-place, and below them, gleamed the 
ivory tusks of the wild elephahts killed by Sir 
John's father in India. e floor was strewn 
with the skins of tigers and leopards, for the 
Lawtons were a race of hunters, and Sir John 
came honestly by his marksman’s skill. In 
the middle of the room stood a brilliant table 
surrounded by a group of men. Armydis 
opened the door of the drawing-room for Miss 


: eye, and then joined the guests in the 
all. 


“Is that Miss Trevelyn?” said the Rev. Well- 
ington Blake. ‘What a fine creature she is. 
I think I will join the ladies and ask Lady 
Lawton for a cup of tea.” 


“True as the needle to the pole, Wellington, 
art thou to the beautiful woman!” said Harold 
“Armydis we 
shall have time for a game before dinner, will 


Montford chalking his cue. 


you play?” 


“Make it tennisand I am with you.” There 
was a discussion of the. matter, but tennis 
carried the day, and the gentlemen adjourned 





to the court. “He has her nature, never knew his 
aoa He ago exquisite - of a person. 

4 ey were the happiest couple I ever saw. 

Ouarran IT They were too happy. I remember the day 

se les } poor Romeo, he is already dead: eiileies Hugh was age HL it were yesterday. I 
Stabbed eye: rough | was staying with them, they were living in 
with the blind boy's butt theater? pin of his heart cleft | Treland. Clare and I were sitting together in 


Rosamond found her mother and Lady 
their tea in the boudoir. They 
e memories of old days. The 


Lawton —— 
were deep in t 


young girl listened a little to theirtalk. When 
er mother embarked on one of her long 


stories, she sauntered into the drawing room, 
once the refectory of the Abbey. At one end 
of the long appartment, a painted window 


party consists of 


“Shall you be here for the ball, Miss Trev- 
elyn?” Mr. Blake began. 

“When is it?” 

“On Sir John’s birthday. the 14th, I believe.” 
“Yes, we shall be here then.” 

“T am so glad, there are to be some very 
jolly people down. You know Mrs. Brandyce? 
She is coming if her husband does not inter- 
fere, and Lord Archie Northbrid Young 
Kardenspin is invited too. John was at 
school with him, you know who I mean, 
don’t you?” 

“Is he the young Mr. Shuttle Kardenspin 
whose father is so enormously wealthy?” 
“That's the man, you may have met him 
last season, he was trying despearately hard to 
drive his way into society with a coach and 
four. He’s rather an ass, but he was Jack’s 
fag at school. and Kardenspin always clung to 
the acquaintance, with might and main. 

“Tell me all about Sir John?” 

“No indeed young lady I shall not waste 
my good fortune in Loving you all to myself, 
in telling you about that good-looking boy. 
He will tell you all about himself soon 
enough. He is a downright good fellow 
though, I will say that much forhim. I was 
his tutor once on atime. Such glorions days 
we used to have together, hunting, shooting 
and fishing.” 

“Ts that all you taught him?” 

“That and his Latin and Greek. Neither of 
us relished the classics over much.” 

“How do you find time to hunt and shoot 
so much?” 

“Time? I have all the time there is, and 
very little to do with it. My parish is a 
healthy one, nobody ever dies there, hardly 
any one is married or born. My Sermon takes 
a half a day a week. Beyond that I have 
nothing to do but teach a few children and 
servants their catechism. I have one scholar 
who is a genius of stupidity. She has been 
learning the catechism these two years. I 
sometimes vary the questions and ask her first 
‘who gave you your name,’ the answer is in- 
variably Ma Hann.’” 

Hessmend inaghed but she looked a trifle 
shocked. 

“When I was last here Emeline, Wellington 
Blake was the handsomest yeeee curate I 
ever saw. Do you remember his lovely curls? 
should never have recognized him!” Mrs. 
Trevelyn’s voice rang out from the adjoining 
room with terrible distinctness, and Mr. Blake 
sighed heavily as she stopped speaking. 
“Isn’t that cruel of your Mamma? I can 
remember her too, all that long time ago— 
re never should remember longer than 

ve years. Miss Trevelyn 1 am old—fifty 
years old! Yet my heart is as young and sus- 
ceptible as yours, more so, I dare say.” 
“Fifty isn’t old for a man.” 
“No, it isn’t, is it? Silverton’s sixty if he is 
a day—you wouldn’t think it would you? He 
always pretends to be my junior.” 
“Do you really care so much?”’ 
“Of course I do. Wait until you come to 
forty years, and you will care. I don’t feel as 
old as I did at twenty, when, as your Mamma 
is "good enough to say, I had a thick crop of 
brown curls. And yet, because I look old, I 
am left out of all the young doings, and made 
to train with the old stagers. I suppose I 
shall be laughed at by all you young ladies, if 
I ask you to dance at the ball.” 
“Do you really dance?” 
“Not at home, but why shouldn't I dance 
down here in the country?” 
“I will promise not to laugh at you for one, 
on the condition that you waltz well.” 
“Will you save a dance for me?”’ 
“Yes, and if you dance weli enough, two.” 
In the boudoir the two old friends are busy 
pang up the threads that have been so long 
“a , 
“Rosamond is really beautiful, my dear,” 
Lady Lawton is saying, “she has such repose 
and dignity. She is your eldest?”’ 
“Yes, she will be two and twenty on her 
next birthday. Your boy is the image of Sir 
Robert from the glimpse I had of him this 
morning rowing that Mrs. Ackers on the 

ver,” 
“Yes, he is like his dear father.” 
“What sort of a woman is this Mrs. Ackers?”’ 
“We are all very fond of her. She is very 
near to me.”’ 
“Tt seems that your boy is very fond of her 
too.” 
“Yes, they have always been great friends, 
though they have not seen each other for a 
longtime. John was away at school and 
Pattie in London, then he went abroad and 
she married Colonel Ackers.”’ 
“T always think such intimacies rather 
dangerous for a young man.” 
“You don’t know Pattie Ackers. She flirts 
with everybody—it don’t mean anything—she 
is very amusing and really a géod little wo- 
man, but frivolous my dear—most of the 
young women are. The things they do in our 
time would have been called fast.” 

Here followed much raising of hands and 
shaking of heads, and several anecdotes illus- 
trative of the change of times and manners 
since the days when they were young. 

“What did you think of Armydis?”’ 

“Tlikehim. He has meee mother’s eyes. 

ou 


3. 


the studio waiting for Hugh to come home 
from his sketching tour. had been looking 
at his last picture—that little wounded Love 
on the easel there, and I said half in jest and 
half in earnest: 

‘For heaven’s sake, Claie give me that pic- 
ture and let me throw it in the fire, you are 
too happy, it frightens me. Let us propitiate 
the Gods lest they envy you, and send some 





commemerated the fact that his Majesty, 
King Henry the eighth, had slept there one 
night with his beloved wife, Jane Seymour. 
Presently Mr. Blake dropped in and was pre- 
sented to Miss Trevelyn, one of the beauties 
of the last London season. 


great calamity to you.’ 

‘No, not this picture,’ laughed Clare, ‘this 
is to make our name and fortune, it is for the 
Academy.’ Just at that moment we saw 
some men coming up the avenue carrying 
something heavy between them on a stretcher. 


A woman followed them,.and as they drew 
near the house she shrieked out the wild 
keenen. I knew what had happened from 
the first—-Hugh had been killed by a fall from 
his horse.” 

“Poor thing,” said Mrs. Trevelyn, wiping 
away the ready tears, “how did she bear it?” 
“Very quietly, she hardly wept at all. I 
brought her to Lawton Hall. You remember 
her good spirits? Her beautiful still face had 
forgotten how to smile. She was very patient. 
The very day before her child was born she 
said to me, ‘When my task is finished let me 
go in pam, You will be more to my baby 
than I could have ever been, with my heart 
buried.” 7‘ 
“She ought to have lived, she was such a 
se, splendid creature,” interrupted Mrs. 
Trevelyn. 

“When it was all over I could not say I was 
sorry that she went. Her heart was really 
broken. Clare was not like other women.” 
“No, she was always more soul than body. 
You kept the baby of course?” 

“Yes, he was for three years like a son to 
us. Then my John came. They have always 
been together like brothers, but there were 
never two boys more unlike.” 

The men were no more alike than the 
boys had been. The little Armydis was a 
born artist. He scribbledon the nursery 
floor before he could speak ,and modeled 
clay animals before he knew his letters. 
Both boys were jolly good fellows, full 
of mischief and always in hot water, but 
Armydis had days of depression, when he 
would steal away and weep his heart out, 
without knowing why. As he grew older, 
these melancholy spells were rarer with him, 
and when he felt one comingon, he would 
shoulder his gun or his fishing rod and go off 
shooting or fishing sometimes staying awa 
for days at a time. Sir Robert always too 
him to task for these vapours and ordered off 
the blues at the point of the birch, while Lady 
Lawton remembering his mother’s face in the 
days before he was born secretly comforted 
and consoled him. Her own boy was like a 
mortal sunbeam in the house. ‘lhere were 
occasional thunder storms, but they were soon 
over, and his blue eyes and golden hair were 
for the most part, typical of the bright skies 
and the sunshine of his nature. The boys 
sometimes fought, but when it was all over 
and they had shaken hands and were friends 
again, Armydis was happier when he had 
taken the licking, than when he had given it. 
They went to school together, for though 
Armydis was three years older, John was very 
pemoeene, and by keeping the elder back a 
ittle in his studies (which was no difficult 
task) they were always in the same classes. 
Armydis was forever getting into disgrace for 
drawing caracitures of the masters. His copy 
books were full of faces peering from the pot- 
hooks and hangers. 

From the time he was old enough to think 
about his future, Armydis had determined to 
be an artist. The boy inherited a slender for- 
tune from his mother, which secured him a 
small income. His legacy from his father 
was a portfolio of sketches, and the great 
palette set with the colors with which he had 
rae the last picture of the Wounded Love. 
iittle enough patrimony, this, but a treasure 
to the boy, whole would sometimes spend the 
whole of a rainy afternoon dreaming over the 
brilliant sketches, and wondering, wondering 
if the cunning of the hand that limited them 
were ulso his portion. Then were he rich in- 
deed with an inheritance which he would not 
have bartered for the wide acres and the rich 
estate which would be his cousin’s. Some- 
times he felt the power moving within him, 
till he saw glowing upon it, the pictures of 
wkich he dreamed, but when he strove to 
paint with colors what he saw with his im- 
agination, ah, what a fall there was to earth 
again. He was hindered by his lack of know]l- 
edge of art’s handicraft—of those technicali- 
ties which must be mastered and become as 
second nature, so that they are used uncon- 
sciously, before the dreamer materializes into 
the artist. Your true artist so learns the ways 
of Nature that he uses her methods and fol- 
lows her laws instinctively, and without ef- 
fort. Not until he can do this, may he use 
his spark of creativeness gotten from the great 
artist of all, and bring to birth the thing of 
beauty within him. All this Armydis felt 
vaguely and unreasoningly, as the artist often- 
est feels. 

Sir Robert had little sympathy with the 
lad’s artistic aspirations. It was shortly be- 
fore the Baronet’s death that the following 
conversation took place between them. Lady 
Lawton and John were away from home, and 
the two were driving alone together. 

“Well, Armydis, have you been thinking 
over what I said to you about your profession?”’ 

“Yes sir.” 

‘Well, what is it to be? 
to argue for a living?’’ 

“What sort of a lawyer would I make sir?” 

“Only so so, I am afraid my boy.” 

“Am I fitted for Garrison life?” 

“Better.”’ 

“The fate of the man who is fit neither for 
the law nor the army, is the church.” 

“Exuctly—there is the Lawton living wait- 
ing for you. The Rector can't last more than 
a year or two, good man.”’ 

“T can’t go into the church sir.” 

“Stuff and nonsense! throw away an in- 
come of two hundred pounds for some senti- 
mental nonsense about art!” 

“But art is the only thing I care about. 
is so cheap too, 
costs fellows to live in Paris. 
life I am fit for.” 


Are you prepared 


day your poor mother died I promised my 
wife you should have the Lawton living, and 
I mean to keep my word; the world’s a hard 
plaee to get s living in nowadays. As long as 
your aunt and I live, your home is here. But 
you are old enough to look into the future. 
Jack will marry some day, things may be 
very different for you then.” 
-“Uncle I never—” 





It 
ou don’t know how little it 
It’s the only 


“No matter sir, I won’t hear another word 
about it. I will give you another month to 
think it over.” 

Before the month was gone, Sir Robert 
Lawton, the mighty hunter, the bluff, kind 
hearted old Baronet was gathered to his 
fathers, and Sir John reigned in his stead. 
The widow was a timid woman, kind, lov- 
ing and injudicious in her treatment of the 
two boys who adored her with that conde- 
scending, half protecting affection of the 
youthful male for his female relatives. 

She had always looked upon Harrow as a 
sort of British Siberia to which her boys were 
exiled for the best years of their lives. She 
had done the best she could to make the ban- 
ishment tolerable to her two darlings and 
their ey sending them frequent hampers 
and a iiberal supply of pocket money. No 
boys had so much to spend as Jack and Hugh, 
except little Shuttle Kardenspin who was a 
scrub and a snob, and Lord Archie North- 
bridge whose mother was of the same stripe 
as Lady Lawton. Terrible as the idea of 
school had always been to her, the thought of 
Oxford was a thousand times worse. The 
boys were to have been prepared to enter the 
University the year after Sir Robert’s death, 
but Sir John, who was at this time beginning 
to be sensible to the charms of woinan as ex- 
pressed in the pretty person of Mollie Badger, 
the bailiffs daughter, carelessly hinted in his 
mother’s presence that a large proportion of 
the men who had gone up from Harrow the 
year before had taken to evil courses, and had 
given it as his opinion that the best method 
of obtaining a classical education was by 
reading at home with a tutor. The bate was 
greedily swallowed by the innocent fish, and 
the Rev. Wellington Blake was installed at 
Lawton Hall as preceptor to the two lads. If 
their tutor taught them little of the classics, 
they learned nothing worse from him than 
whist and six-penny pool. Blake was of a 
romantic turn, and few boys could have 
pases a more rigid examination in ancient 

allads and legendary lore, than the young 
Baronet and his cousin. They sighed, as 
what ardent boy has not, for the age of 
chivalry and the days of the crusades. They 
told each other solemly that they had lived 
too late, and deplored the puny commercial 
mechanics age, in which they had been born. 
They despised railroads as heartily as does Mr. 
Ruskin, and for a time made no journey be- 
yond the endurance of theiw good steeds. 
They were good bays, Blake often assured 
Lady Lawton, and very unsophisticated, but 
unpractical both of them, and quite unfit to 
cope with the world. About this time the 
little affair with the Bailiff’s daughter was 
growing serious. Armydis, the confident, 
was ag oy | about it. He was bound to 
seorecy by his word of honor, the salvation of 
his immortal soul, by the hope of heaven, and 
the ae | of his mother! Sir John was for 
carrying off his Dulcinea by strategy, though 
the good little wench would have willingly 
gone with him to the end of the world. He 
was on the pont of stealing off to London by 
the midnight train (none other would have 
served him) to buy a special marriage license 
for fifty pounds. Between them the boys could 


(Continued on page 28.) 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla 

Is carefully prepared from Sarsaparilla, Dandelion 
Mandrake, Dock, Pipsissawa, Juniper Berries and 
other well-known and valuable vegetable remedies, by 
a@ peculiar combination, proportion and process, giving 
to Hood's Sarsaparilla curative power not possessed by 
other medicines, It cures Scrofula, Salt Rheum, Boils 
Pimples, all Humors, Dyspepsia. Billiousness, Sick 
Headache, Indigestion, General Debility, Catarrh, 
Rheumatism, Kidney and Liver Complaints, over- 
comes that tired feeling,creates an appetite,strengthens 
the nervesand builds up the whole system. Prepared 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
DON’T WEAR FALSE BANGS 


unless they are made of natural curly hair. We 
have them from $2.00up. Our bangs keepin 
shape fey « by ay New Iliustrated 
Catalogue of latest styles free. Goods sent by 












mail everywhere. 
Manufacturer of Hair Goods, 
36 N. EiantH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
YOU WISH TO 
PURCHASE 
DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER 
thus moving middle profits, send 8 ets.(which 
mail you a complete line of samples of any or 
all the following grades: . 
at 5c.a piece. Reg. Price 10c. 
Brest WHITE BLANKS at 8c. - po lic. 


f S. C. BECK, 
; ~s 
i F: be deducted from first order) and we will 
BrEst BRowN Backs 
BEAUTIFULGOLD PAPERS at l0c. 


“ “ Ze. 
BEst GOLD PAPERS at2c. “ 0 50c. 
EMBOSSED GOLD PAPERS at20c, “ bd 50c. 
Best EMBOSSED GOLDS atic. “* sa 75e. 


Borders to match as low in ion. All Papers Guar- 
anteed full eight yards long. Perfect and latest Fall styles 


M. M. KAYSER & (0.498408 & 420 arch st. 


PHILADELPHIA,Pa 


PAPER OWLS. 


An imitation of stuffed 
Birds easily made, Inex 
pensive very natural, made 
of Tissue Paper. Outfit- 
containing materials and 
directions for making, also, 
SAMPLEOWL mailed 
on receipt of 25cents. 


French Decorative Art. 


Full directions and complete Outfit of materials for 
Transferring French Art designs. Contains Varnish, 
Brushes, Roller,and Pictures, mailed on receipt ef $1.00 

Address MADISON ART CO. Madison, Conn 





























_“*Well, can’t you do both? How much | UE 405 SAMPLE cbt ted diy 
time does Blake give to his sermons? No, the SUE, WITH A 32PAGE BOOK OF 





DIBECTIONS AND PATTERNS FOR 
MAKING FLOWERS AND 1000 DECOR- 
ATIVE ARTICLES, ON RECEIPT OF 


PAPER. TWO 2-CENT STAMPS. 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING Co., 
Boston, New York, Phila., Chicago, Cin’a or St. Louis. 











INFORMATION FREE. 
Address, Oregon Immigra- 
tion Board, Portland, Oregon. 
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ALL HALLOW EVE. 


A Nutting Shake and Other Games. 





All-Hallow-Eve occurs on the evening of 
October 31st, after the setting of the sun. 

It commemorates an ancient festival, dating 
far beyond the Christian era, which was insti- 
tuted by the Celts and their priests, the Druids, 
for the purpose of celebrating the inflowing 
of the harvest. 

After the Christian era, Hallow Eve was 
observed with a different meaning and was 
dedicated to all the Saints, the first day of 
November being chosen as All Saints Day. 

During the centuries when all kinds of 
superstitions prevailed, it was believed that 
fairies ruled the fortunes of Hallow Eve. 
People of all ages and conditions sought 
through various magical charms to read the 
future, and the midnight hour was mos: sa- 
credly guarded as the time when special revel- 
ations of futurity would take place. 

Gradually the season lost its superstitious 
charm and became more and more a time for 
merry makings, although even to this da 
among the peasantry of Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales, Germany, and other Eastern countries 
many of the old-time customs are kept up, 
and belief in the existence of fairy folk and 
their care over the fortunes of mortals, still 
exists to a considerable extent. 

In America ,Hallow Eve is chosen as the 
season for harvest froiics, candy “pulls,’’ 
huskings, nutting parties and melon ‘‘meets” 
are all greatly enjoyed. 


The “Nutting Shake” is a novelty. In de- 
sign, it recalls many ofthe features common 
to All Hallow Eve, during former centuries, 
and utilizes them for the benefit of young 
people, who having lost faithin charms and 
fortune-telling, still delight to make use of the 
mystical art for the innocent enjoyment of 
harvest festivals of to-day. 

The Druids always celebrated the eve of 
November Ist, by building huge fires upon the 
hill tops, in honor of the sun, which they 
worshipped; so the “Nut Shakers’”’ likewise 
build hardwood fires around the tree which 
has been set apart for their festivities on Hal- 
low Eve. 

Then dozens of “lantern Jacks” (excavated 
pumpkins with nose, eyes and mouth cut in 
the sides, tiurrough which the light of candles 
shine,) are set on stumps and tree-limbs all 
through the grove. These goblin-like faces 
peer out of the darkness suggesting the weird 
presence of gnomes and other fairy folk. 

Lanterns also hang beside the path that 
leads to thet “Shake,” and bright colored 
Chinese lamps swing here and there on leaf- 
less limbs or by ropes from tree to tree. 

The fire dispenses both light and warmth 
for October evenings are apt to be chill, and 
the rugs aud blankets spread underneath the 
tree vo catch the nuts, serve also as a protec- 
tion frum the dampness of the ground. 

Lads and young men climb the tree prepar- 
atory to giving it a vigorous shaking. Girls 
stand underneath the tree with arms out- 
stretched, each striving to catch the largest 
number possible of the falling nuts. 

The charmed number, seven, (so called by 
the superstitious), rules the evening. So the 
girl who catches seven nuts or any larger 
number, which is a multiple of seven, is con- 
sidered most fortunate. The one who secures 
the a number ofall, (if it can be divided 
evenly by seven )is declared the fairy god-moth- 
er and she becomes arbitress of the “Shake.” 











Seven baskets are brought, into which the 
nuts which haye fallen upon the blankets are 
gathered. 

Double nuts are said to signify an early 
wedding; clusters of three a legacy; four indi- 
cate great wealth; five, a voyage across the sea; 
six, fame as a public speaker; seven, the pos- 
session of the gift most desired by the finder. 

The fires are now, probably, sufficiently ad- 
vanced so that the roasting of nuts, apples and 
late planted corn may begin. So with long 
pointed sticks some spear the corn and apples, 
while others bury nuts and apples in the hot 
ashes. Still others name the nuts and lay 
them upon a shovel above the red hot coals, 
watching with deepest interest what their be- 
havior while roasting, may predict. 

If the nuts roast quietly, it fortells long and 
true friendships. If they fly about eT 
a quarrel is prophesied. If one or more bursts, 
loss of money is to be expected. Those that 
keep moving, are unstable, and such as fly 
off the shovel will remain single still another 

ear. 

, The same mystical interest and meaning, 
must enter into the apple roasting. Apples 
are named, likewise, for those present, after 
which the apples must be turned seven times 
about on the palm ofthe hand before being 
consigned to the ashes. If an apple cooks 
evenly to thecore without scorching, and the 
seeds number seven or fourteen, or possibly, 
twenty-one, great good fortune may be ex- 
pected. It the core proves hard or worm- 
eaten, and less than seven seeds may be 
counted, bad fortune is anticipated. If the 
apple bursts its skin and flies in pieces it in- 


dicates great wealth; if it fails to cook at all, 
there is little hope of a wedding ring during 
the year. 

Again thecorn roasting must go on under 
the mysterious influence ofthe fairy folk, The 
unhusked ears are placed by sevens in bas- 
kets, Each person chooses one. If the ker- 
nels are full andrun in straight lines the full 
length of the ear, a prosperous year is heralded; 
ifthe lines run unevenly, and the kernels are 
not found in full numbers and well filled out, 
bad fortune is athand. Ifthe kernels however, 
number seven, or some multiple of seven, the 
evil omens may be overcome. 

Treasures from the melon patch may well 
become a part ofthe feast, ond the seeds must 
not be allowed toescape the spell of All Hal- 
low Eve. So the melon is cut in seven sections 
and given by lot tothe party. The seeds are 
carefully treasured. They arelaid upon a tri- 
pod (a box cover will do as well.) Seven 
names are given, each name being called b 
number. The arbitress or god-mother, with 
a pointed stick pokes the seeds one by one, 
while repeating the following : 

“One will be healthy, two will be wealthy, 

Three wili seek fortune and fame. 

Four will grow stingy, five will look dingy, 

Six will secure a great name, 

But seven for me, my best friend shall be.” 

This mock incantation is repeated until the 
last seed of each section of the melon is 
counted. The final number is supposed to 
settle the fortune of the persons named. 

One of the superstitions of ‘Hallow Eye has 
been that any young girl who will stand 
blindfolded before the mirror at the midnight 
hour shall, if the blind is removed on the 
stroke of twelve, see the face of her future hus- 
band. 

Not long since a merry party were clebrat- 
ing, and the young girls resolved to try their 
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Their brothers and friends, wishing to save 
their sisters from inevitable disappointment, 
kindly held up at just the right angle of re 
flection, the grinning faces of as many “‘lan- 
tern Jacks.’’ The effect was all that could be 
desired. 

“Kaling,” “Apple Bobbing,” the game of 
the “Three Luggies” etc. etc., are quite fam- 
iliar as belonging to Hallow Eve. In the 
light ofthe present day, when all superstitious 
fear has been thoroughly eliminated from the 
minds of the young people, there is little dan- 

rand a deal ofamusement to be obtained 
in recalling the traditions of Hallow Eve. 

Mrs. A. G. Lewis, 
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TALKS WITH THE DOCTOR. 








RY LAURIE MACHENRY. 


Oils Continued. 


The last word in my last paper was “‘soap,”’ 
and it just occurs to me that I ought to say a 
word about that in passing. Too many of 
our toilet soaps are rank with excess of alkali, 
and take hold of the skin in a manner only 
calculated to make it coarse, red and harsh. 
There is an immense amount of toilet soap 
sold which is nothing more nor less than 
common yellow bar soap moulded into various 
shaped cakes, colored and scented. Too many 
people buy soap on account of its epgettans 
and smell, I have seen mothers bathing little 
children with soap that would eat a whole in 
a piece of muslin! Don't use the nose as a 
test in buying soap, use the tongue! 

Touch the tip of your tongue to it, if it has 
a sharp alkaline taste don’t buy it. 

Good soap should have just a slight pre- 
dominance of alkali. Then, too, so many 
manufacturers use “filling.” That is, they 
mix in a fine white mineral dust, which as it 
costs less than a cent a pound, reduces the 
cost of the soap very nicely, and at the same 
time adds to its weight. You can detect this 
easily by noticing the ‘‘sandy’’ sediment in 
the bottom of the basin. 

I like Castile soap if I can get the genuine, 
but our ingenious Yankees imitate the im- 
ported article so closely in appearance, smell 
and in fact in every way except in its washing 
and emollient qualities, that it is almost im- 
possible to tell ‘which is which” without try- 
ing it. A good soap should make a copious 
soft lather readily, should cleanse well, and 
leave the skin in a soft, almost greasy condi- 
tion. What I mean by this is, that instead of 
feeling dry and parched the skin should feel 
soft, moist and flexible as if the slightest bit of 
some anointing grease had been thoroughly 
rubbed in. Now just a word here about dry- 
ing the hands in winter. You know the 

chapped hands” so many have written me 
about? You bring on the “chaps” by drying 
your hands imperfectly and then exposin 
them to cold and heat while they are stil 
damp. I know that some mornings you dry 
them probably thirty or forty times, still I in- 
sist it will pay you to take time enough to dry 
them thoroughly each time then rub them to- 
gether over the fire until they work smoothly 
and don’t “stick.” 

Teach the children this, too. I’ll venture 
you can’t go into a school room in this State, 
and find one quarter of the pupils with soft, 
sound hands. .With few exceptions the wed 
little fists are red and cracked open ante itly 
to look at, and painful and uncomfortable for 
the child. How anny times we hear women 
—young and old—apologising for the condi- 
tion of their hands, and adding hke martyrs 
“My flesh is so susceptible to the cold,” or 
“my skin is so delicate.’ Bosh! they need 
only say “It’s all my own fault you know, for 
I am so careless about drying my hands.” 
Then again I have seen women who of neces- 
sity had had their hands in water and soap, 
for so long that the flesh looked nearly par- 
boiled, and the feeling, I am told is the acme 
of discomfort. In such a case, and to any 
who may have v= hands 1 recommend 
you to sit down and just devote about fifteen 
minutes to this operation. 

Take Vaseline, Petrolatum, lard, Sweet oil. 
or Mutton Suet and smear your hands after 
having washed them thoroughly in warm 
water. Any one of the above mentioned 
greases will do, but use plenty—so much that 
you are in a terrible mess. Then work and rub 
and twist and wring your hands together for 
a long time, until they are soft and will work 
all right without hurting. Then take clean 


it and good soap and wash it all off. It may 
take 3 or 4 waters. When the grease is gone 
put on a few drops of a mixture of Glycerine 
soft water and cologne (in equal parts) an 
rub well. This will leave your hands smooth 
and soft but not greasy nor —- Glycerine 
should never be used pure, as it then has such 
an affinity or appetite for water that it absorbs 
even the necessary moisture of the skin and 
yroduces a red, feverish, irritated surface. 
Many people complain that they “can’t use 
glycerine at all,” because it ‘‘don’t agree with 
their skins.” Dilute it with water and then 
try it, or what is better still mix glycerine, 
water and cologne in equal parts as I have 
just spoken about. Don’t let your husband 
try this mixture after shaving or he will use 
it all. If you want to put him in angelic 
mood, fix up, a shaving lotion for him thus: 


ounces. Then indeed he will rise up and call 
you blessed. 

There is one part of bathing however, where 
soap—any soap—seems of no ayail. I refer 
to the removing of the perspiration odor of 
the arm-pits, etc. 








‘When Baby was sick, we gave her Custoria, 
‘When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 





fortunes in this way. They stood with mir- 
rors in hand waiting for the midnight stroke. ' 


3 








warm water with a few drops of Ammonia in | - 


Bay Rum } pint, water 2 pt., glycerine 2 fluid | Bald 





To many people this order is a perfect curse. 
Bathing, and rubbing and soap ad libitum. 
seems useless, but let me tell you there is a 
way to keep clean and sweet as a baby. Use 
a 

ou can buy it of any druggist. Get say a 
pound of ground (not powdered) soap- 
put it in a kettle with a quart of water. Stir 
it well and boil down until you can strain off 
a pint of the decoction. Then put on another 
quart of water and boil down and strain off 
another pint and mix with the first, add to 
this quart an ounce of Boric (or Boracic) acid 
and put it away for use. If yon can’t get the 
acid you can use instead 2 ozs, of Borax. 

To use this mixture, add about a table 
spoonful to a basin of warm water. It will 
make a tremendous lather and remove the 
perspiration smell entirely. I gave this form- 
ula two or three yeumnta in one of my let- 
ters and some months after a lady me 
thet . was so pleased —_ i. ge 
she made up a uantity o t 
warm weather La", on e eon and fer- 
mented. You can ily avoid such a result 
by adding a little Carbolic Acid to the mix- 
ture—say a ng ny full to the quart, 

Seems to me 1 am getting off my subject—Oh 
reece eee aes 
about—i e regu nt oil and you 
it either Raw or Boiled, The Boiled éil dies 
more quickly than Raw but does not penetrate 


80 well, pea 
you want a good dressing for the dining 
room or hall or kitchen floor't the follow- 
ing, it dries hard. glossy and will not scratch: 
Good Coach Varnish, 1 Pint 
Boiled Oil .- 
Turpentine, ee 


mix. 
When you buy wooden , the outside is 
painted and the inside plain. Coat the inside 
thick with Boiled Oil and put in the sun until 
the oil dries into the wood and your pail will 
last twice as long and never get sour or smell 


br 

en the boys get new oars for their boat 
let them coat them twice with Boiled Oil, let- 
ting it dry in well in the hot sun, then give 
one coat of Shellac Spirits. This is better 
than paint for no matter how an oiled oar is 
chipped or worn off it is still in no danger of 
soaking in water for the Oil penetrates about 
half an inch whereas the paint is hardly more 
than on the surface; then too, an oiled oar 
will never ‘“‘weather-check”’ or split. 

Don’t fail to es in the house a pint bottle 
of Linseed Oil and Lime water. (Mix half 
and half and shake well every time you useit.) 

When some one burns or scalds himself 
cover the wound quickly with Baking soda 
(Soda Bi-Carb.) until the pain is gone, then 
wash off the soda and bind np in Linseed Oil 
and Lime water, and use this dressing until 
the cure is complete. It’s an old fashioned 
remedy but there is nothing better.”’ 





Mr. Gladstone’s habits of life are very sim- 
le, although busy. He rises about 6.30 o'clock, 
Considine on bacon and , or @ little fish 
and tea, and then goes to his library to skim 
over the newspapers. From 9 to 1 o’clock he 
receives callers. A light lunch follows, and 
then he is driven directly to Parliament. He 
usually dines quietly at home at 7.30 in the 
evening, the food being simple and the wines 
light, and then he returns to the House. Un- 
less there is to be an important division, he is 
at home and in bed by 11 o’clock. Mr, Glad- 
stone has a fondness for his old clothes, and 
when new ones are bought for him, his wife 
has to resort to diplomacy to make him wear 
them. When he speaks in the House, he 
loosens his collar, turns up his wristbands, 
and unbuttons his waistcoat, his gestures be- 
coming exceedingly vigorous as he warms up. 





A curious story is told of how Chief-Justice 
Fuller and his family were driven from the 
Congregational to the Episcopal fold, by a 
dance, when they lived in Augusta, Maine, In 
1840, when Nathan Weston, Mr. Fuller’s fa- 
ther-in-law, was Chief-Justice of Maine, a 

oung ladies’ sewing circle was held at the 
Weston house, and Mrs. Fuller played the pi- 
ano for the dancing that followed the sewing, 
her brother accompanying her on the violin. 
This ungodly innovation stirred up such a 
rumpus in the Congregational church that 
the Weston and Fuller families went over to 
the Episcopalians: 


WOMEN CAN MAKE MONEY. 








We know ofno other way in which money 
can be made so rapidly as by acting as the 
agent for the Lapres’ Home JourNAL. 

There is a way to make it successful with- 
out the usual disagreeable features of canvass- 
ing from house to house. We will tell you 
how if you want to know. 








Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


Is a perfect laxury for all toilet purposes; purifyi 
invigotating and leavi the mie emooth and 4 
and giving to the Complexion brilliancy and bloom, 
Invaluable in the bb ge’ cures Dandroaff 

ness. 25 cents. ts. Sample 4 
cents, (% cake 10 cents), stamps. Address 
(Mentioning HomE JOURNAL),, 


THE PACKER MIG. 00., 100 Fulton Street, N. ¥ 


An Illuminated Palette 


A Scenic Crescent, The Floral Fan,The Dove of Peace, 





- | Sheltered from the Wind, and a large package of im- 


rted art pieces sent by mail to any ‘one who will 

perenne & Pes of the conuine DE ¢ McLAN gr’s 
‘Yelebrated Liver Pills ( Price 25 cents) from a 

and mail us the outside wrapper from the box 
address plainly written and 4 cents in stamps. 

Worth $1.00. Be sure you get the genuine. 

FLEMING BROS., 
Mention this paper. Pittsburg, Pa. 


PLAYS Rohool Stub Parlor: Mest out. mata 
logue free. T. 8. Denison ; 
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A COMING OUT. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


“Oh, Mrs. Peters! One has to be civil to a 
woman who gives dinners of course, but he 
couldn’t mean anything by it. Elise is barely 
good looking, you know. He was really sin- 
cere when he spoke about Angel.” — 

“Mrs. Peters probably thought him sincere 








too 





























“Mrs. Verner Hunt ad- 
mired Angel’s dress so 
much,” went on Mrs, Car- 
stairs, deaf to her husband's sarcasm. “It 
was so beautifully simple, she said, and just 
had so exactly the right air. Elise is a treas- 
ure. I declare, 1 must have a ball dress trom 
her for you, Angel. How did you like it dear? 
Was it as nice as you expected?” 

“Oh, yes, and- nicer! 


“Such beautiful flowers, too,’’ said her 
mother, glancing at the pink, creamy and 
deep red roses, the violets and lilies of the val- | 
ley, all fading together in a superb heap on | 
the table. “Everybody was exclaiming over | 
them. No girl that 1as come out this year | 
has had so many. I told Mrs. Everett that as 
there was such a quantity that you couldn't | 
possibly carry them all, I wouldn't let you 
carry any, for fear some might take offense. 
and she said I was rignt. She asked how 
many bouquets there was, and when I said 
thirteen, and three large baskets, she was 
amazed, Elise Peters had only eleven in all 
she told me.” 

Mrs. Carstairs forebore to explain even to 
her own family that eight of the bouquets and 
one of the “large baskets” had been ordered 
and paid for out of her own purse. She was 
too experienced in her generalship either to 
neglect an advantage or to betray past strategy, 
and she only smiled as she observed that it 
was precisely these offerings, which came 
“without cards” that Angela most enjoyed. 
A little unexplained mystery has a glamour 
about it which is particularly dear to a girl’s 
imagination. 

And now ensued a period of bliss. There 
can scarcely ever be in the experience of a 
buman being, a time of such care-free and en- 
tire abandonment to pleasure as comes to a 
modern girl of eighteen, when after long re- 
straint and seclusion, she is at last suffered, 
and not only suffered, but encouraged to drain 
to the very bottom the long deferred cup of en- 
joyment, the very abstainence which has pre- 
ceeded the draught makes it doubly delicious. 

To Angela Carstairs, life that winter ap- 
peared an unbroken and veritable fairy dream. 
All the world, the little world with which she 
was familiar, seemed laid under contributions 
and made tributary to her amusement. There 
were no duties,no checks,no impossibilities as 
far as she was concerned. She was lapped in 
softnesses, and life cushioned with down for her 
ease. Her mornings were spent in bed resting 
after the last night's dissipation, her after- 
noons at teas and receptions, or in making 
calls, her evenings at balls, operas, concerts, 
and theatres were always at hand. For a 
variety there was an endless succession of 
“Bud” dinners and luncheons, with now a 
dance at Tuxedo, and now a party in a coun- 
try house. , 

For all these entertainments a series of dif- 
fering and charming costumes were provided 
by her indefatigable mother. Mrs. Carstairs 
had a genius for clothes, and felt the import- 
ance of them. No girl in society that winter 
was better dressed than Angela. It was not 
merely finery that any one with a purse may 
command, it was varied and exquisite perfec- 
tion, never over-done, never under-done. A 
girl suffers cruelly if she has the sense of be- 





ill-dressed, but she thinks much less of the 
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matter if she has never learned this suffering 
All her life long Angela’s clothes had come to 
her “unsought, unsent,” like her three meals 
a day, and her night's sleep, too much a mat- 
ter of course to be a matter of thankfulness. 
She did experience a thrill of delight over the 
train of her first tea-gown. the contemplation 


revealed by a ball dress gave her pleasure. 
Still when all is said and done, I imagine that 
many plainer girls and a great many far more 
ill-dressed spent much more thought over 
their appearance that winter than did Miss 

Carstairs, who always looked, as some one 

said, as if Worth had fastened her gown 





for her and pinned her bonnet on exactly | 


right. Angela was not vain, she was only 
dazzled. Her underlying simplicity held 


her back from the attainment of that ac- | 


knowledged belle-hood which was the aim 
of her mother’s ambition. For that role 
now-a-days a certain nerve and daring and 
a not uncertain amount of coquetry would 
seem indispensible. But with the graver 
leaders of society the verdict was all in 
her favor. She was pronounced “perfectly 
well bred’”’ “in the best possible form.” 
The older ladies praised her, fathers won- 
dered what their sons were abvut not to 
see when a girl was just what she ought 
to be, but the sons, as sons do, had opin- 


the train of other girls less comme il faut 
whom they found more amusing and bet- 
ter fun. 
Angela’s delicate and refined beauty had 


least, content her mother, and insure her 
that swnumum bonum of a balls delight, 
consists not merely in not being partner- 
less, but in commanding always a choice 
of partners. 

Meanwhile how did her mind and soul 
fare in this stimulating and over-heated 
atmosphere. 

For her mind, it 
might be said to be 
held in abeyance, 
for the soul, it was 
not much better. 
There was absolute- 
ly no time left for 
the cultivation 
either. Joy so 
crowded on the 
heels of joy, en- 
gagement crowded 
so in engagement; 
the days had not 
hours enough for 
the pleasures which 
packed as closely as 
the fragments of a 
dissected map, 
filled the bill. Read- 
ing was out of the 
question, religion 
still moreso. Even 
in chureh to which 
Angela duteously 
accompanied her 
day on fair Sundays, her 
wander to what she had been 
, and what she was go- 
ing to do the next night. Lent, when it came 
had its own engagements, whist parties, mu- 
sicales, “Small and Earlies;” all the united 
veiled reliefs which a decorous worldliness 
has invented to cheat the Penitential season 
out of its terrors. 

Do not blame Angela too much, she was 
only eighteen, and it was not strange that the 
cup of intoxication, so caretuily mixed for her 
drinking under the sanction of modern cul- 
ture, should prove too strong for the youthful 
head. 

‘Who do you think is coming next week?” 
said Mr. Carstairs looking up from his letters 
one February morning. 

“Who?” said Angela languidly, for her 
father had looked at her as he asked the ques- 
tion. She was playing with the food on her 
plate rather than eating, and the violet circles 
around her eyes showed that she was very 
tired, as in fact was not wonderful, she having 
been up until two o'clock the night before. 

“You ought not to have got up to breakfast 
at all,” interrupted Mrs. Carstairs. ‘Papa see 
how pale she is. Are you well, dear, or is it 
that light blue which does not suit you?” 

“Oh, it is neither. I am perfectly well, and 
light blue always suits me. It is only that I 
am a little tired. Well, papa, who is it that is 
coming?”’ 

“Berry, Berrington Gray. I have just had 
a letter from him. He is coming only for a 
month, he says, but I shall be glad enough to 
get even that. The fellow ought to have been 
here a year ago when he came of age. There 
were papers to sign, and all sorts of things to 
attend to, but no, he couldn't possibly spare 
the time. However, he is coming now.” 

“Berry, oh, I am glad,” cried Angela, the 
paleness giving way to the pink of pleasure, 
‘How long it seems since he wentaway. I was 
only a little girl then, but I recollect him per- 
fectly. He was such a nice boy always.”’ 

“But why is he going back?’ demanded Mrs. 
Carstairs. ‘Surely he must have done all the 
studying that is necessary by this time, in five 
years. He doesn't need to make money, he 

1as plenty of his own.” 

“Yes, Berry is very wel! off. I suppose his 
property must have doubled in value since I 
took charge of it,” said Mr. Carstairs compla- 
cently. “But that makes no difference to him. 
He seems to care for work for work’s sake. 
He wa..ts to finish at the School of Mines, he 
wrote me, and then open an office either here 
orin Chicago. He is in a hurry to begin, he 
says.” 

“Dear me, what a tiresome notion,” said 
Mrs. Carstairs. “I consider that all this talk 
about work is vulgar. It seems to be the fash- 
ion with a certain sort of young men, but it 
appears to me positively vulgar. If people 
have to do it, it is all right, but when there is 
no need of it at all, it strikes me as being out 
of taste, and a great waste of time besides.” 


yarents 


once 
thought it went off anaes would 
delightfully. Every body was so kind, and| doing the night before 
all the time I was talking to them I kept 
smelling my flowers.”’ | 
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of her own daisy-white shoulders and arms | 


ions of their own, and skipped off to swell | 
These were not all however, and | 


sufficient effect with the more discriminat- | 
ing of these gilded youth, to partially at | 
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“When will Berry get here, Papa? I hope 
he will be here in time for our dinner-dance.”’ 


“I don’t know. He sails on the 13th, but 
these German steamers are not particularly 





quick. I wouldn’t count on him if I were 
you.” 
“And I hope most decidedly that he won't 


come until afterwards,” said Mrs. Carstairs. 
| “We shouldn’t know until the last moment, 
and should have to hunt up another girl to 
| balance him, and it would make a great con- 
fusion and bother.” 

There is a deprayity of inanimate things 
even in ocean steamers which are distinctly 
animate. The Elberon landed her passengers 
on the very afternoon of the dinner-dance, 
but late, though it was not till nearly ten that 
Berrington Gray his custom-house troubles 
over, found himself at the door of his guar- 
dian’s home. 

Something unusual was evidently on foot, 


carriages stood waiting in the street. 

As he ran up the steps the door opened and 
a stream of laughing and talking people came 
pouring out; young men in evening dress, 
young girls in full bal] toilette only half con- 
cealed by their furred and satin wraps. It 
was the dinner on its way tothe dance. He 
drew aside to let them pass, each gay couple 
in turn giving him a rapid and indifferent 
glance, but the last couple came to an abrupt 
stop. 

“Berry! Is it really you,” said a sweet sur- 
prised voice. ‘ How glad I am to see you, but 
what a shame you did not come a little earlier 
so that you could go with us. I am so sorry 
it should be just at the moment when we are 
going out.”’ 

“Thank you Angela. It is Angela, is it not?”’ 

“Oh, yes. Don’t you know me? I knew 
in a minute who you were. Mamma must 
|have passed without recognizing you. She 
| was in the second carriage, but Papa is at 
|home. He doesn’t go to dances, you know. 
Mr. Silsbie, will you excuse me for one mo- 
ment while I find Papa, and let me introduce 
you to my cousin—or brother—which is it 
Berry? Mr. Gray.” 
| Mr. Silsbie, a small slight fellow renowned 
as a leader of the German, bowed rather stiffly, 
reflecting the while, that it was a confounded 
nuisance having fellows turn up like this just 
when other fellows were going out. Berring- 
ton making a corresponding bend, said to 
| himself ‘“‘what sort of a set has Angela got 
| with. This chap looks like a little fop. He 
| doesn't look as if he would assay an ounce of 
|sense to the ton.’’ The interchange of ont- 

ward civilities was all the intercourse held by 
the young men during the moment of Angela's 
absence. 

She came fly- 
ing back, her 
pretty dress of 
> silver-starred 

tulle blowing 


| 













































lightly about her. The hall lamps showed to 
Berrington silver ornaments in her hair, rows 
of turquoises flashed on her throat and slen- 
der wrists, and a cluster of stephanotis was 
pinned high on her shoulder. Her eyes| 
beamed like stars in the sudden excitement, 
her cheeks were flushed with soft pink. Some 
effulgence seemed to stream from her as she 
came, and to send a sudden, sensible warmth 
into Berrington’s conscience. . 

*‘Here’s Papa,” she cried. ‘He's delighted, 
but I’m not delighted at all, because I have to 
go, Berry!” 


for the front blazed with light, and a line of} 
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He put her into the carriage. 
to-morrow,” she cried, then with fleeting 
smiling look, was gone. Berry looked after 
the carriage as it whirled away. 

“Is that little Angel,”’ he thought, “‘well she 
is prettier than I ever expected she would be, 
—really beautiful, but—’’ He turned as his 
guardian came out on the step with a hearty 
greeting, and they went in together. 

“I’m sorry that this confounded dance hap- 
pens to-night,” said Mr. Carstairs. “It isn’t 
much of a welcome for you, Berry. But you 
will see my wife to-morrow, and Angela.” 

The morrow came, but some how neither 
|then, nor at any other moment of his brief 
stay did Berry feel as if he “saw Angela.” 
They met every day to be sure, and several 
times a day. She sat opposite him at the 
table, cordial, self-possessed, charmingly 
dressed, distractingly pretty, and she was Very. 
nice too, and did her best to be friendly. But 
always there was something, or somebody 
waiting, and if ever they seemed to be a little 
nearer each other, some one was sure to come 
in with a card or a note, or “the carriage is 
here Miss Angela, and your mother says please 
don’t keep her waiting for it is late.’ Her 
thoughts, her real self was elsewhere, away 
from him in places where he could not follow, 
and he had the mortification of knowing that 
himself and the things that he cared about, 
were unknown and unimportant to her. 

In fact Berrington was to Angela more of a 
puzzle than a pleasure. He formed a new 
type in her limited world. Five years of stu- 
dent life and scant intercourse with women 
had made him silent, observant and serious. 
He did not dance, he had no society chat, he 
was contemptuous of the trifling badinage 
which makes the conversation of the roan 
and gay. Angela did not understand him, 
and his gravity which looked like disapproval 
troubled her. His occasional bursts of frank- 
ness on the subject of conventions seemed to 
her unjust and strict. She felt herself weighed 
and found wanting by her old playmate and 
was mortified and perplexed. 

An awkwardness grew between them and 
conversation was apt to go lamely. Despair- 
ing of interesting Berry on her own topics, 
Angela took refuge on the one meeting point 
which they had in common and filled the 
time with reminiscences of their childhood; 
chattering away with, ‘Do you remember,” 
and “How nice it used to be,’”’ all tinctured 
with a certain unreality which Berry detected 
and accordingly set her down as insincere and 
artificial. 

He found a great deal of fault with Angela 
in his thoughts in those days, and all the time 
she was so very pretty. He had never seen 
any girl to compare with her, so dainty and 
graceful, elegant and soft-voiced and perfectly 
well bred. He blamed himself severely for 
admiring her so much, but how was it possi- 
ble to help it. 

“A man with any stuff in him might as 
well tie himself to a soap bubble,” he told 
himself. ‘‘ That has pretty colors in it too.” 
He rammed the shirts into his valise with a 
fierce determination, turned his back on 
temptation, and went back to Germany, 
with a sore place in his heart and a firm re- 
solve to forget Angela. 

“She will be married to some fellow 
whose head is in his heels long before I 
come back again,” he reflected, ‘‘and it is 
just as well she should be.” 

Angela meanwhile had forgotten him 
without the trouble of making any deter- 
mination about it. The season floated in, 
Lent came and the last ‘Things’ after 
Lent, then a month at Tux- 
edo foliowed by Newport 
and Luxor, and a second 
season began. 

It was even gayer than 
J 
~%, the first, and equally as de- 
~— lightful. 
e™ There were moments 
when it seemed as if three 
times three score years 
might pass fleetly and un- 
perceived with such a suc- 
cession of joys, nor age 
wither nor custom stale 
their infinite variety. 


“T'll see you 
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But roses have a ~« 
proverbially short 
day. Set a peach 
one side for a little 
while and the deli- 
cate bloom fades 
from its cheek. A 
third winter came. 


Angela was ‘‘facing”’ 
twenty-one. 


There were ever the same recur- 


rent balls and theatre parties, the same pile of 
Continued on opposite page. 
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A COMING OUT. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


(Concluded from opposite page.) 


notes and cards, the same amusing nothings 
to be said and done, the same flowers and fin- 
ery, but somehow none of these things lasted 
quite the same to her. 

Several of her own set were married. An- 
gela had been thrice a bride’s maid though not 
yet a bride. A crown of new “Buds” had 
made their appearance to absorb public inter- 
est,and a crowd of corresponding young men, 
almost boys, to serve as partners for them. 
The things which seemed so perfectly delight- 
ful last year, seemed somehow a little dull. 
There was no novelty in entertainments to be 
looked for, and every change had been rung 
over and over again. Angela astonished her 
mother by refusing an invitation on the plea 
that she was tired.” She did not know what 
was the matter with her, but she wanted 
something different. Angela was in fact like 
a child after a surfeit of cake and sugar plums. 
Sweets wearied her and she had no appetite 
for plainer food. 

She made some feeble attempts towards bet- 
ter things, engaged a German master, and 
“talked” of taking a class in a sewing school, 
but it came to nothing. 

“Somehow I can’t study with any pleasure, 
I've got out of the way of it,’ she told Elise 
Peters. ‘And for the class, Mamma is dread- 
fully opposed to it, and it does not seem worth 
while to have such a fuss about nothing.” It 
ended in her doing nothing. 

It was just at this point of her dissatisfac- 
tion, that Berrington Gray carried out his long 
talked of plan of opening an office in New 
York. He had come home in the summer of 
the previous year, but he had gone out to} 
Arizona to report upon a mine, and none of 
the Carstairs family had seen him. A certain 
amount of intercourse with his guardian’s 
family was, of course, inevitable, but in one 
thing Berry was firmly determined, which 
was that he would not fall in love again with 
Angela. The litthe wound which his heart 
had sastained in his previous visit, he consid- 
ered permanently healed. 


| turned out. 





He might have stood firm in the resolution 
had he found Angela what he left her two | 
years ago. But there was something that ap- 
pealed to his pity in her present mood. He 
was quick to detect her change of feeling, and 
it interested him, but only as a psychical 
study he told himself. 

“You don’t dance as much as you did win-| 
ter before last,’’ he said to her one day. | 
“Don’t you like it as well?” | 

“Oh, yes,—I like it still, but I don’t always 
care for it.” 

“But you did always care for it then, if I 
recollect.” 

“TI believe I did. I was just out then, you 
know, and it wasalinew. I used to think I| 
should like life to be one unbroken dance.” | 

*‘And you have got over that feeling?”’ 

“Not altogether. There are times when it 
seems as delightful as ever. Isn’t it curious 
how we change, and how we don’t realize that 
we are going to change? It is like my doll. 
Do you remember how I cried with anger one 
day because you would keep saying that I 
should get tired playing with dolis sometime? 
I didn’t believe you a bit, but sure enough I 
did. Do you suppose dolls and dancing are 
alike? 

“T never had a doll and I don’t dance, so I 
can't judge, but it seems to me likely.” 

Psychical researches by a young man into 
the mind and ways of a pretty young woman 
are apt to warm into something different. 
Angela and Berry gradually regained their | 
old ease with each other, and something of! 
their former intimacy. Books which seemed 
dry before he came, became interesting when | 
he talked them over with her. Contact with | 
an earnest mind gave her a distaste for the | 
shallower. Mrs. Carstairs noticed the change 
and did not like it. 

“What is the matter with you Angel? You} 
refused to go to Mr. Wyatt's dinner at Del- 
monico’s last ook, ~endh a pretty affair they 
say it was,—and now you want to refuse the 
Wild's ball. I can’t understand it. Are you! 
ill? Has anything vexed you?” 

“No indeed Mamma, nothing at all. I'm 
perfectly well, it’s only that I’m a little tired 
of balls and dinners at Delmonico’s. They | 
are all so alike—the same people—the same | 
flowers the same things to eat, and just about | 
the same conversation. You would suppose 
the waiters brought it in and put it about the 
table as they do the Menu Cards.”’ 

“IT never heard you talk so before, and I, 
only hope it is not Berry Gray's influence that | 
makes you doit now. I don’t like to have 
you so much with him, Angel. It isn’t good | 
for you, not a bit. He always was an imprac- | 
ticable fellow and hated society. Is it he who 
puts you up to all this nonsense about balls | 
and dinners? 

“No dear, we hardly ever talk about balls 
and dinners. But I will confess that being 
with the average society man after being with 
him is a contrast. It is like syllabub after 
beef. Just compare Tom Wyatt with Berry 
for example.”’ 

“TI cannot say that the comparison is to 
Berry’s advantage,”’ replied her mother com- 
posedly. “Tom Wyatt dances better than 
any man in New York, and dresses better too. 
Beside him, Berry !ooks heavy and awkward,” 

Angela repressed her vexation until her 
moiher had left the room. . 

“Berry is a man.’’ she said aloud,—‘‘Tom 
Wyatt is only a peg to hang clothes on.” She 
was learning opinions of her own, but as yet, 
the courage to avow them was lacking in her. 
She would not have dared utter this incendi- 
ary sentiment in her mother’s presence. 

Berry’s own mind meanwhile was in a 
chaotic state of indecision. The old feelings 
he found were not dead but held in abeyance, 
and Angela in her presertt mood, frank, ques- 
tioning and a little dissatisfied with her pres- 
ent life, was more interesting to him than 
ever. He called himself names, and like 
Daniel Deronda took himself (metaphorically) 








by the coat collar and shook himself, but all 
was of no use. That sweet refined face with 
its pale gold hair and pathetic look had made 
a lodgement in his heart and would not be 


“It is the most arrant folly,’ he told him- 
self. “She'd be wretched, and I should be 
more wretched. It would be death to her to 
live my life, and I cotldn’t live hers. What 
sort of an education has she had to fit her to 
marry any one but a society man. It’s all 
been planned straight for that end by mother 
Carstairs, and the whole world has helped 
her. I’m a fool ever to think of such a thing, 
and yet—”’ 

The cons of this argument were voluable 
enough, the pros were contained in the silence 
which followed the “and yet.” 

“This thing shall be done with,"’ at last de- 
termined the troubled lover. “I'll just have 
it out with Angel,—set the whole matter be- 
fore her plain and straight.—tell her all that 
she'll have to give up and go without, with- 
out hiding a jot or a tiitle, and let her decide, 
and if she says “No,” as of course she will, 
I'll just pull up stakes and go out to the Mine 
and stay there till I come to my senses and 
get over this midsummer madness.” 
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West for months together to rough it in a 
mining camp, and the like. What will you 
As then?” 

“Go with a to be sure.”’ 

“Dear child, you wouldn't be able to stand 
it at all, I’m afraid, and what would your 
mother think? You'd better consider before 
it is too late. What sort of a training have 
you had for the wife of a Mining Engineer?” 

“Now Berry,” said Angela throwing back 
her stately little head, “‘you are talking non- 
sense, and what is more, very naughty non- 
sense. If I care enough about you to be your 
wife, I shall like you well enough to live it, 
and if you care enough about me to want to 
marry me, you ought to know this without 
my telling. We shan’t be as humdrum as 
you suppose, because I shal! cure you of some 
of your lonely ways, but I shall like to live 
rather quietly, and I shan’t be dull at all, but 
very, very happy. Of course I shall be un- 
reasonable sometimes, and perhaps cross, and 
so will you, because everybody is, but I can 
‘stand’ a great deal more than you think, sir. 
Now just at this particular moment it seems 
to me that all my ‘training’ as you call it, 
has just exactly fitted me to take this outrage- 
ously improper walk, be engaged in a horse 
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IN THE NIGHT SEASON. 


You are face to face with trouble, 
And the skies are murk and gray; 
You hardly know which way to turn, 
You are almost dazed, you say. 
And at night you wake to wonder, 
What the next day’s news will bring; 
Your pillow is brushed by phantom 
care, 
With a grim and ghastly wing. 


You are face to face with trouble ; 
A child has gone astray; 

A ship is wrecked on the bitter sea; 
There’s a note you cannot pay. 

Your brave right hand is feeble, 
Your sight is growing blind; 

Perhaps a friend is cold and stern, 
Who was ever warm and kind. 


You are face to face with trouble! 
No wonder you cannot sleep; 

But stay;—and think of the promise. 
The Lord will safely keep 


And lead you out of the thicket, 


And into the pasture land; 
You have only to walk straight onward, 
Holding the dear Lord’s hand. 


The momentous interview took place in 
that unromantic spot, a horse car. So absorb- 
ing did the conversation become that the pair 
forgot their whereabouts, and only woke up 
to find themselves at the Park, close to the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

“Lets go out and take a walk,’’ suggested 
Berry. ; : 

“Very well,’ said Angela taking his arm 
contentedly. “It is just like the nurserymaids 
and a policeman, but I don’t care, only what 
would mother say.” 

In the long ramble over hard frozen paths 
and past icy ponds and belts of leafless shrubs, 
all was settled. 

“But are you quite sure that you under- 
stand what you are undertaking?” questioned 
Berry resolutely. ‘You'll never get me toa 
ball with you. I hate them, and besides I 
shall be too busy. You'll have to go alone to 
lots of things. I never shall make a nice 
tame husband such as the other girls have. I 
shall be deep in my work half the time and 





hardly hear when you speak to me. Won't 
you hate that? We shall live in what will | 
seem to you an awfully humdrum way, after | 
what you have been used to, and then every 
now and then I shall have to go off to the 


Face to face with trouble, 
And did you forget to look, 

As the good old father taught you, 
For help to the dear old book! 

You have heard the tempter whisper; 
And you've had no heart to pray; 


me, but I must say when I look back at the 
pains I took with her, it does seem a pity. I 
might as well have sent her to a boarding 
school and let her grow up anyhow, if it was 
all to end in this sort of a marriage up 
society and going off to the West all the t 

with Berry as she does. He's very nice and 
all that, but it does seem a pity, and she is 
so absurd about little Angela too. She de- 
clares she shall never have a coming out, but 


evolve or dawn or emerge—I which ab- 
surd word the child used—in own way 
without any fuss about it. 1 


Such 

In reviewing this story to find the moral, as 
someon wit bound tee 2 ems 
a loss. prove that a w n 
is the best preparation for simple happiness, 
or oe gg apg cri and turns it 
into good,. or a special miracle was 
bic for the benefit of this one girl? I 
shall have to leave the reader to decide. 

Our lady readers are cordially invited to 
read Dr. ’s offer to give one of his ““Elec- 
tric’’ Hair Curlers free to every lady reader of 
the Lapres’ Home Journar. See page 22, 

old baby of Mrs, Geo. A, 


Baby's ste 


was very © frail, and unable to digest any food. 
She lay at the point of death with Cholera 











The little three months 


Infantum. Lactated g s Food saved her 
life. This pure Food Life is far better than 
medicine. It keeps babies healthy, 


and is the perfect substitute for mother’s mil«. 
150 meals for $1.00. Send for free book 


and baby pictures, 
WELLs, RICHARDSON & Co. d 
Proprietors, Burlington, Vt. 
7 
Fashionable 
- 
Economical 
At last faded dresses can be home-dyed the 
fashionable greens—dark bottle and myrtle. 
Dark Green Biamond Dye (with shading color) 
is the only dye that will make these shades. 
The original Diamond Dyes are the only dyes 
that always give satisfaction. All colors, 10 


cents each. Atd ists, or mailed by Wells, 
Richardson & Co., ietors, Burlington, Vt, 








The Hairand Beard: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 
IN COMBINATION WITH SIMPLE INGREDI- 
ENTS, IS AT ONCE A TONIC AND BRILLIANT 
DRESSING FOR THE HAIR AND BEARD. 


FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME. SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS, 
| ADORE: 2 «6 6: o. +) oe bee 


Procter & GAMBLE, 


GLYCERINE Dep’T, CINCINNATI, O, 
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And God was dropped from your REK. 
scheme of life, 


Oh! for many a weary day! 


Then face to face with trouble;— 
It is thus He calls you back, 
From the land of dearth and famine, 
To the land that has no lack. 
You would not hear in the sunshine, 
You hear in the midnight gloom; 
Behold, his tapers kindle 
Like stars in the quiet room. 


Oh! face to face with trouble, 
Friend, I have often stood; 
To learn that pain hath sweetness, 
To know that God is good. 
Arise and meet the daylight; 
Be strong, and do your best! 
With an honest heart, and a childlike 
faith, 
That God will do the rest. 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


car, and make an exemplary wife to a dear, 
beloved, sulky, unbearable, absurd old min- 
ing engineer, named ‘You.’” She ended the 
sentence with a little laugh and a rapid caress- 
ing pat on his shoulder. 

eh Angel—you are—well, I can’t say what 
you are, but my life shall go to prove what I 
think about it.”’ 
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The afternoon had waned to dark. The 
nurserymaids had all gone home, and there) 
were no policemen near. The two halted un-| 
der the shadow of a Cleopatra’s Needle, and I 
am half afraid there was a kiss. It was in- 
deed time that what Angel had called “this 
outrageously improper walk’”’ should come to 
an end. 

Her auguries have since been verified, proba- | 
bilities to the contrary. Mrs. Berrington Gray | 
is making a great success of her new life. 
She and Berry are entirely satisfied with each 
other, and warmed by her influence into be- 
ing 2 comparatively social being. He does} 
not grumble at possessing so popular a wife| 
though their apartments in the Navarro Flats | 
is seldom without visitors. 

Mrs. Carstairs is only half reconciled. “An- | 
gela says she is perfectly happy,” she tells her 
friends, ‘“‘and I suppose that ought to content 
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THE RAINDROP’S STORY. 





How I Was Sent to Jail. 





BY EMILY MEIGS RIPLEY. 


I suspect you little folksthink the Raindrop 
has a very long tongue, for such a little thing, 
but I have seena g dealin my time, if I 
have only one eye, for you know, I am as old 
as the hills, as the saying is,—yes, 
older, for God divided the waters, 
some above and some below, the 
day before Hesaid “‘let the dry land 
appear.” So you see Iam just one 
day older than the hills! 

But you needn't fear I mean 
to tell you all the things I 
have seen and done since that very 
damp. birthday—bless you! your 
great-great-grand-children would 
be sitting on your laps, listening, 
before I had gotten fairly started. 
But with all my “ups” and 
“downs” between the heavens and 
the earth, you may believe I have 
had a great variety of experiences, 
and among them all there is noth- 
ing sweeter to my remembrance 
than the time I went to jail! 

You will woader why a harmless 
little thinglike a Raindrop should 
be sent to prison, but I did not go 
with un evil conscience, which 
must be the very worst thingabout 
jail life,I went because I was needed. 

Every evening for a long while I 
floated down in the form of a dew 
drop and stood guard over a pris- 
oner, 

Now you little youngsters say 
“ho-ho! this is too thin!—the idea 
of a dew drop being set to guard the 
prison doors to keep the rogues 
from getting out!” 

While you are hooting I try to 
wait patiently till you are ready to 
hear my part of the jail-bird song. 

I didn’t go to relieve the sentry— 
there are other ways of standing on guard be- 
sides holding a battle-axe at the door ready to 
chop the captive’s head off as often as he 
might peep out to see if he could escape! 
That wasn't the kind of duty I was appointed 
to, and I think it a blessed thing to be too 
little and weak for such work. Still, I went} 
to jail, as 1 said, and stood guard every night | 
from twilight till the sunlight came and_per- 
suaded me with its warmth to go back home 
till I was wanted again. 

And who was the prisoner that needed 
such a feeble keeper as a dew drop? Ah my| 
little charge was as innocent and insignifi- 
cant as myself, and y** we had received our 
appointment from the Eternal God, who 
made the Heavens and the Earth, and takes 
care of the least and the lowliest of his works. 
And thus He sent us into the world, as He 
sent His Son, your Saviour “not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister’ to the necessities 
of the mortal and immortal lives of mankind. 

So I and my little pees felt ita high and 
happy service we had entered on, and before 
it was ended, we saw we had helped save a 
man from madness and his soul from ever- 
lasting death. 

It makes my heart swell when I think of 
the great and glorious purposes for which the 
Heavenly Father sometimes uses the tiniest of 
his creations, and I am so glad to know I am 
one of them—aren't you, little reader? Stop 
and think about it and ask yourself if you 
wouldn’t like to have him use you for some- | 
thing that will make happiness that can 
never die in this world nor the next. Oh, 
that is a privilege it seems to me, worth being 
humble “‘to hold in fee.”’ 

It was for such a tremendous little errand 
as this that God sent me to jail, and yet He 
did not ask me to do anything too band ie me 





—only to use the power He had given me, | 


with the simple desire todo His will, faith- 
fully, and so you will find it with yourselves 
if you try. 

The name of my little charge was Picciola 
—(pronounced as if spelled Pitchy-ola) and 
her nature was—a little slender vine o1 plant, 
ey I was one of the dew-drops sent to guard 

r 
fore her mission was accomplished. 

What was her mission? Well, stop wrig- 
gling about, and I will tell you. 

Once when Napoleon Bonaparte was Em- 
peror of France, and master of everybody 
‘within gun-shot’’ of him, (wherever he might 

to shoot), he was told that a man named 
Charles Veramont, Count de Charney thought 


he was at 
= apoleon, thereupon, gave the poor 

tt woeful proof that he was right, in 
thinking him a tyrant, by having him locked 


t. and was plotting to upset his 


8 life, that she might not die be- | know one who had only twocommon pins to 


any of them for saying good and helpful 


things. 
He had every gift of mind, body and posi- 


tion to fit him for a great and good manhood, | 


| but from his lofty place in society he bad 

| learned only to despise his feilow-men, and 

| he was an Infidel—that is, believed there was 
no God; but I guess he believed in Satan or he 
would 

| closely ! 
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glad when the sunshine came and melted me | 
entirely and took me up where I could not 
see him constantly. But I came back occasion- 
ally to “keep an eye on him,” and the havoc 
wrought in his appearance from month to 
month was greater than any mere bodily 
disease could have made. He was granted 
two hours each day in the open air where he 


not have followed his example so| paced a little court-yard surrounded on three 
| sides by walls so high that he could see be- 


| Behind the bolts and bars of the old For-| yond them only by looking up, but above the 


| tress of Fenestrelia which the Emperer had 


|converted into a prison for his aristocratic | 


enemies, the Count of Charney was soon for- | 
| gotten by the world, where he had so wasted | 
his talents. 

He had left behind him many enemies, but 
the most merciless of them all were locked 
into the narrow cell with him, and they were | 
his thoughts. How hot the fires of them 
grew as they fed on his wretched soul! Not 
a book to read nor pen and ink could he have 
—nothing by which he could forget the past 





for one hour, except when he turned his 
thoughts to the miserable present, or the 
hopeless future. 

[e tried to walk away from them, but the 
naked, well worn path up and down his room | 
was hardly the place to lose anything—except 


mented in their flame. 
He cursed everybody he had ever known, 












Lo 
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angered him to have the name ot God 
come into his mind; and he would say 
“Bah! there is no God, all things come 
by chance,” and he thought to settle that 
question, by “putting it down in black 
and white,” so with a scrap of charcoal 
from his stove, he wrote on the wall 


|“Chance, though blind,is the only author 


of Creation,’ ’ then he stood off and ad- 
mired it, thinking how very wise it 
looked to be sure. 

It was winter time and I was one of 
the snow flakes banked upon the win- 
dow sill outside, where I could watch 
him, and I longed totell him some of 
the things I knew about the Almighty 
Father and his creation and care over 
the Universe. If I had only known how 
to write, I would have scratched these 
words on the window pane, “A Rain- 
drop which has been in His service for 
six thousand years, knows that all things 
work together for good to them that love 
God—wait, and I will prove it.” 

But writing was not in my.line of busi 


| ness, however much I might wish it was, 


and, anyhow, the proud spirit of that man 
had not yet become humbled enough to take 
my word for anything, even after my telling 
him of my extraordinary age ! 

Oh, who could measure the length of that 
| winter to the unhappy Count of Charney ! 
| It was pitiful to see him try to occupy him- 
|selfto prevent the insanity which he feared 
was coming on him. He wove mats, made 
| flageolets and scores of fanciful things out of 
straws from hisbed. He was allowed to keep 
|his knife, and with ithe carved beautiful 
| little boxes and baskets, hats. buckets, cups 
|etc., etc., out of the stones of the fruit brought 
him toeat. Ah, its an old, old story, but one 


| impossible to tell, how such captives spend the 


deadly hours of their solitude. I used to 
occupy the time and space-between him and 
madness; these he would throw, as hard and 
far as he could jn any direction in his cell and 
then try to find them—creeping about search- 
ing,with eyes and fingers every“‘point of inter- 
est’’ within those walls,until he discovered the 
two little sharpones, on which hung his only 
hope of escape from the death he dreaded most 
—mental death. So faithfully did he work at 
this woeful game,that when he was released he 
took his mind with him safe and sound! 
Raindrop knows children well enough to 





up in s¢ confinement. I wish I might 
that ( ey was as correct in everything 
his o eralen ofthe Emperer, but 

dan life. He was a rich and 
} man, and, though only twenty- 
seven years old, could speak seven different 
languages; but from all accounts he never used 





eee 


feel sure you will ask “what became of the 
pins?’ Well, he had them set in a breastpin 
for his wife, and I fancy never woman had a 
jewel more precious. 

My heart melted with pity for the once 
proud Count of Charney, as I saw him reduced 
to all this kind of dull dirversions and I was 


one’s reason—so, day and night he was tor-| 
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other wall he could see the lovely valleys and 
hill tops that unite the north of Italy with the 
south of France—his native France, which 
Heine called “le plus des royaumes, apre’s le 
royaume des cieux—the most beautiful of all 
kingdoms after the Kingdom of heaven!” 

As the softening air of spring-time brought 
more and more of their glories to light, we 
little cloud-folk used to say “surely nobody 
looks with deeper delight upon God's crea- 
tion than this man who says there is no 
Creator !"’ 

Oh how he longed to reach with his hands 
and feet, whathe thus could by the blessed 
sense of sight; but no living, growing thing 
ever came within arms length of him except 
Ludovic the jailor, who, though kind and 
sympathetic, was his jailor, still! 

One day the prisoner noticed a little lump 
of earth, raised above the level of that around 


| it, and stooping down to examine it, saw that 
and hated God,whom he had never known, It! 


it was forced upby the growth of a tiny 
plant. , | 

Instantly his heart warmed towards 
it— (alas, poor man, it is no wonder | 
he should ‘fall in love at first sight’’) 
and he said “how do you do, little 
stranger? you have come into a| 
wretched life, but you are very wel- 
come to me, you look a little pale and 
weak yet, but if the sunshine hasa 
chance, it will improve you wonder- 
fully.” 

The rest of the holiday hour was | 
spent on his knees before this little | 
visitor, wondering how it came there, | 
and how it grew and hoping it would | 
not die, etc., ete. 

When Ludovic came to take him 
back to his room, he saw a look of 
tenderness in his face that had not) 
been there before. Count Charney 
asked him to please be careful not to 
step on this litthke mound when he 
came this way, adding, with a smile. 
“because I think some company 
coming to see me by this reot !” 

The jailor looked into his eyes com- 
yassionately, and said, “If Monsieur's 
nee is fed with a little love, it will 
make his life more endurable—it is | 
against nature to live on a constant 
diet of hate.” 

That night the prisoner was sleep- 
less from the many interests awakened 


4 
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by the advent of the little thing. 


A voice within asked him a score of times 


why he had bidden it welcome and promised 
it strength and improvement from the influ- 
ence ofthe sunshine? “because” he answered, 
‘it is the law of nature that it should;” ‘“‘but”’ 
said the voice, “if allthings come by chance, 
why should nature have a law of government, 
and who makes the laws of nature ?”’ 
the night was spent in arguing his theory 
about chance with this heart-voice, and fin- 
ally the little Debating Society adjourned its 
meeting to Dreamland and continued the sub- 
ject till Ludovic broke it up by entering with 
the breakfast tray. 

The prisoner awaited the morning fresh air 
hour with a new kind of impatience, and 
when he reached the court-yard, he hurried 
to the interesting spot and stooping down 
uttered an exclamation of delight, to see how 
much progress had been made; its little head 
was lifted quite above the earth and right on 
top of it, feeling as proud and happy as possi- 
ble, sat, yours truly, Dew Dror! 

To be continued. 
Soniettigeniaiitieeades 


ENIGMAS. 








Formed long ago, yet made to-day; 
Employed when others sleep; 

What few would like to give away, 
And fewer still to keep. (A Bed.) 


What three American coins will make a 
dollar? Half a dollar and two quarters. 





Chink, chink, through the brook and never 
stop to drink. (A Chain.) 


Half | 
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OUR ORCHESTRA. 


BY REBECCA HART. 


Of all of family devices for home entertain- 
ment I think nothing ever gave more pleasure 
to our  _hildren, ourselves, and our friends 
than our orchestra. I commend it to all 
music-loving mothers. 

When my own boy was seven years old I 
was living with my sister who had a boy of 
the same age and a little girl of five. We 
were both fond of music and had taught the 
children to sing simple little songs to a piano 
accompaniment. One day one of them took 
up a drum and began beating it in time to my 
playing. His time was so exact and seemed 
to come to him so naturally that it gave us 
our idea of a juvenile orchestra. 

We bought a tambourine and a triangle and 
with the drum, which was a very nice one, 
and the piano, our equipment was complete. 
One instrument was given to each child and 
as there was no tuning to be done and no pos- 
sibility of striking false notes—nothing to it, 
indeed, but time—there was very little skill 
required. And yet the result was very excel- 
lent music of the kind, which, owing to the 
ages of the children, was always enjoyed. 

After they once got the idea of time, they 
could aecompany any piece, and old marches, 
polkas, and songs were brought into requisi- 
tion until the extent of their repertoire was 
considered quite remarkable. As their part 
of it was simply to beat, it was not so remark- 
able, after all, but the effect was always of an 
orchestra piece with a piano accompaniment. 

For the songs, ve played a prelude and the 
interlude on the instruments and sang the 
verses or choruses in three parts, the children 
taking the soprano and their mothers the alto 
and tenor. 

We were very strict about beginning exactly 
together. They stood in line near the piano, 
each with his instrument which he was not 
permitted to strike until the signal was given. 
At the striking of a chord the instruments 
were raised to place and at a second chord the 
music began. 

At the pianissimo passages all stopped but the 
triangle and the piano, then the tambourine 
would come in, and at the forte places the full 
orchestra, with a will. 

After a little while we added another tri- 
angle and a pair of chime bells to our instru- 
ments and two little neighbors to’ the: per- 
formers, and when one of the older boys de- 
veloped a quite remarkable talent for the 
clappers we embraced that classic instrument 
in our collection and levied upon our friends 
for another boy to whom descended tle tam- 
bourine. 

Thus we had an orchestra of seven instru 
ments, and the music was so jolly and taking 
that it was a never-ending source of pleasure 

to visitors and was in demand for 

parlor entertainments, church so- 
cials, and amateur concerts till the 
older boys were so large that they 
absolutely refused to play again on 
what they were pleased to term such 

“baby instruments,” 

I very well remember one of these 
last appearances. They were to 
play a “scotch medley” at an ama- 
teur concert in a public hall, and 
looked very jaunty in Scotch cos- 
tume. The youngest performer was 
a little girl of four who had all the 
innocent unconsciousness of her 
years, At the close of the piece 
they were to march off the stage, lit- 
tle Mary bringing up in therear. It 
happened that the medley was at 
the end of the first part of the enter- 
tainment and the drop curtain be- 
gan to fall as the music stopped. 
According to instruction, the other 
children turned and walked off, but 
the curtain, which she had never be- 
fore seen, at that moment caught 
Mary’s eye and with triangle held 

1 the arrested act of beating and 
eyes upturned to the descending 
wonder she stood watching it in 
childish abandon until she was alone 
on the stage. <A smile rippled over 
the audience increasing to audible 
laughter and then to tumultuous 
applause. This recalled the wonder- 
ing child who looked first at the 
amused faces before her and then 
around at the vacant places at her 

Finding herself alone, she turned and 





side. 
walked oft the stage with all the dignity of a 
queen, amid a round of applause, and we 


found that what we feared tor a moment 
would spoil it all had been the most cunning 
part of all the performance. 
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FORGOTTEN GRAVES OF 
FAMOUS AUTHORS. 


BY EDWARD W BOK. 





To the literary person, Greenwood Cemetery 
possesses but few graves of interest, yet even 
more fragrant than the flora at their gates, 
are the literary memories which cluster around 


those silent chambers of repose. It is safe to! 


say that by far the larger part of the thousands 
of visitors who throng Greenwood’s paths 
each year, pass by the forgotten graves which 
this article will seek to describe. Nor is this 
strange. Sometimes it is only a weed covered 
mound or a crumbling stone that marks the 
place where lies all that remains of a life 
fraught with the romance of a work of fic- 
tion. Only when their names are recalled, are 
their deeds and lives remembered. Thus the 
busy world forgets their works, while to their 
graves only a casual visitor wanders. 

Little did beautiful Estelle Lewis know how 
truthfully she wrote when with her gifted pen 
she declared: 

“The mighty caravan of life 
Above my dust may nee, 
Nor short nor tramping feet shall break 
The rest of my last sleep.’”’ 

Little did she know that the couplet would be 
applied with such direct truth to her own 
resting-place. No one visits her grave now,— 
as completely forgotton is it, as her own life 
and works. The excursionists who rush by 
on the railroad cars to Coney Island, look only 
carelessly at the granite block, as they see it 
from the highway through the grated cemeter 
fence. Weeds cover the mound, and tall 
grasses almost rag nee hide the plot from 
view. The granite block is gradually crum- 
bling; soon the carved pen entwined with 
laurel, the urn and flaming torch will be in- 
visible, and the only indication that will tell 
the visitor of the occupant of the grave will 
be the words: 


KstTELLA ANNA LEWIs, 
Authoress, 
Died in London, November 23, 1880. 


Yet what memories cluster around that 
name which Edgar Allen Poe so loved! It is 
but thirty years agothat the psendonym of 
“Stella’’ was as well known in the literary 
world as that of “Charles Egbert Craddock ’ 
is to-day. For years, the Brooklyn home of 
Estelle Lewis was the scene of the most bril- 
liant literary gatherings of the day. In her 
parlors, Bryant recited his ‘Thanatopsis,”. 
while before her literary coterie Poe’s ““Raven”’ 
was first heard,—read by the poet himself. 
Fenimore Cooper and Washington Irving 
were her regular visitors, while in her bril- 
liantly-lighted rooms met those gifted spirits 
of the Knickerbocker literary period whose 
works laid the foundation of American litera- 
ture. Few women were more beautiful than 
Estelle Lewis in her day; poets sang her 
beauty, the most famous painters sought for 
sittings, while Poe called her the rival of 
Sappho. Her extravagances led to a quarrel 
with her husband, from whom she separated 
and went to Paris. She at once became the 
central figure of the social, literary and art 
circles of the gay —_ Men worshipped 
her, and women could not desist in their ad- 
miration of her wondrous beauty. Napoleon 
III. was then on the throne, and he eagerly 
sought an introduction to the beautiful Amer- 
ican. Her dazzling beauty and brilliant con- 
versational powers completely fascinated the 
great French ruler, and he became her most 
ardent admirer. He received her at the 
Tuileries with marked honors. The elder 
Dumas became her close friend and literary 
adviser. Rosa Bonheur painted her, Ristori 
urged her to dramatic composition, while, 
from the usually cold and grave Lamartine, 
she received visits that lasted for hours. At 
the brilliant Court receptions, the attentions of 
Napoleon became so marked as to even incite 
the jealousy of the beautiful Empress Eugenie, 
who soon succeeded in turning the American 
women of Paris against Mrs. Lewis. Napoleon 
and the greatest men of France continued in 
their attentions, but the aversion of her own 


sex ov cut the authoress and she removed | I 


to London. Here she repeated her conquests, 
and for years she was a brilliant figure at all 
the literary and social occasions of the most 
prominent English families of rank and 
wealth. One morning she was found dead in 
bed in her luxurious London lodgings, dying, 
it is supposed from a neuralgic stroke. Her 
remains were entombed in the catacombs of 
Kensal Green Cemetery, near London. The 
funeral was attended by all the gy 
authors, artists, society people of London, 
and several members of the Royal family. 
When her will was read, it was found to con- 
tain a provision that her remains should be 
embalmed, returned to her native land, and 
buried in Greenwood. In the following 
Spring her body was for the second time en- 
tombed,—in the spot selected by herself and 
where her remains now rest. Brilliant, in- 
deed, were the parts which this gifted woman 
played in her time, yet how ee ior- 
gotten is that grave on arbor-covered gladio- 
lus path. 


THE GRAVES OF THE CARY SISTERS. 


It is on the gentle knoll directly facing the 
sculptured entrance gates of Greenwood that 
the Cary sisters are buried. The lot is a small 
one, containing three simple mounds. The 
centre grave is that of Alice, that to the east 
is the grave of the youngest of the three sis- 
ters, Elmina, while under the mound facing 
the west sleeps Phebe. Thus do the sisters 
sleep in death, as they were in their lives, side 
by side. A deeaying box-wood hedging sur- 
rounds the plot, while the simple granite 
shaft is crumbling at the base. This monu- 
ment, many will remember, was the outcome 
of a papulae subscription headed by Horace 
Greeley, in whom the two sisters, Alice and 
Pheebe, always found a devoted friend. The 
younger sister was scarcely known to the lit- 
erary world. No two sisters could be more 
attached to each other than were Alice and 
Phebe, and it was due to the snapping of this 


bond of affection between them, that the latter 
survived the former’s death scarcely five 
months. The officiating clergymen and the 
pall-bearers were identically the same on both 

occasions. It was upon his return from 
the burial of Alice that Horace Greeley wrote: 
“What a stormy day it was, and how dreary 
Greenwood looked. Immediately. after we 
had laid her away, the heavens covered her 
resting-place with drapery as white as her 
soul and as soft and noiseless as her charity.” 
He who wrote these words now lies only a 
short distance from the graves of the three sis- 
ters to whom he was so devotedly attached. 
Up to the time of his death, Mr. Greeley cared 
for the plot of the Cary sisters but since 1872 
little has been dorie for it. 


WHERE RESTS “THE MAD BROADWAY POET.” 


Greenwood has not a more neglected grave 
within its borders than that in a small plot 
facing the beautiful little lake called “Sylvan 
Water.” A rusty railing surrounds the plot, 
and the small! granite obelisk, once considered 
a pretentious monument, is fast crumbling 
into dust. Evidences of entire neglect are ap- 
parent on every side, and even the poetical in- 
scriptions on the stone need close inspection 
to render them intelligible. For years it was 
called ‘‘Poets’ Mound,” and was the mecca of 
literary visitors; to-day not two inquiries a 
year, the keepers tell me, are made for it. 

Each of the four sides of the stone bears 
some inscription. On the side facing the 
mound are carved the words: 

(Epitaph written by himself.) 
Sacred 
to the memory of 
Poor McDonaLp CLARKE. 


Let silence gaze, but curse not his grave. 


On the side facing Landscape Avenue is a 
neat medallion of the poet showing @ person 
of striking features, immense forehead and a 
finely carved nose of the Roman type. On 
another side are the following dates: 


Born 18th June, 1798. 
Died 5th March, 1842. 


The remaining side of the obelisk stone bears 
the verses: 
“But what are human plaudits now, 
He never deemed them worth his care; 
Yet death has twined around his brow, 
The wreath he was too proud to we Do 
cD. C. 


Underneath an apuising friend caused the 
following lines to be cut in the stone: 
“By friendship’s willing hand erected, 
By genius, taste and art adorned, 
For one in life too long neglected, 
But now in death sincerely mourned.” 

Clarke was one of the most eccentric figures 
which the,kingdom of letters has ever had. 
For many’ years his blue military cloak, cloth 
cap, erect carriage, and thoughtful, melan- 
choly countenance made him a eonspicuous 
feature on Broadway. He was to New York 
much what the fool or jester was to ancient 
families and kings. he newspapers gave 
him the title of “the mad Broadway poet.’’ 
The beauties and charms of the New York 
belles were favorite themes with him, and 
these he sung in his verses. These effusions 
were readily accepted by the editors, and so 
certain was he to pass remarks upon meeting 
a young lady, fashionably attired, on Broad- 
way that many of the belles of the city would 
avoid him for fear the next day would find 
some lines in print from the poet portraying 
them so closely that all society would instant- 
ly recognize the butt of the poet’s ridicule. 
He had a hatred for fashion and its absurdi- 
ties, and although an admirer of beauty in 
women, he frdwned upon any attention being 
bestowed its owner on that account. 

His ms varied from the humorous to 
the pathecic, and for all their grotesqueness 
and irregularity, there was always in them an 
undercurrent of tenderness and delicate sensi- 
bility. The titles of his books were as quaint 
as their contents: ‘‘The Elixir of Moonshine,”’ 
“The Gossip, or a Laugh with the Ladies and 
a Grin with the Gentlemen,” and ‘Afara, or 
the Belles of Broadway.’ These were his 
three most popular. books, and each had enor- 
mous sales. They are now entirely out of 
print. 

The style of his ordinary verse may be 
judged by the following four lines, which 
served as a motto for what, I think, was his 
last published book called “Sentimental Epi- 
cures’’: 

“Tis vain for present fame to wish, 
Our persons first must be forgotten, 


For poets are like stinking fish. 
‘That never shine until they’re rotten.” 


But he had a more delicate and beautiful 
side to his poetical nature, as is shown in his 
famous couplet: 

“Now any lets her curtain down, 
And pins it with a star.” 

At a late hour of the night of March 4, 
1842, Clarke was found by a policeman lying 
in the street in a destitute and demented con- 
dition. He was taken to the City Prison and 
placed in one of the most comfortable cells of 
which the prison boasted. In the morning he 
was found dead, drowned by the flow of water 
from an open faucet,—presumably a suicide. 
The poet Halleck was Clarke's most intimate 
friend, and ffom him the statement has come 
that notwithstanding the checkered career of 
Clarke, he had no vices, was always a gentle- 
man in deportment, and a regular attendant 
at fashionable Grace Church. 

THE FORGOTTEN GRAVE OF “DOESTICKS.”’ 

A few rose bushes and scattering arbor 
vitae are the only indications that the grave 
of the eccentric poet “Q. K. Philander Doe- 
sticks, P. B.” is not entirely forgotten. No 
monument or stone of any description marks 
the spot, and only those to whom the grave 
on the slope of Chestnut Hill is specially 
pointed out. would ever know ofits existence. 
Evidently, the spot is as forgotten as is its oc- 
cupant. The poet’s real name, it will be re- 
membered, was Mortimer M. Thompson. His 








peculiar career began when he was expelled 
trom college for creating a secret society. He 
became in turn an actor, a travelbing sales- 
man, and finally adopted journalism and the 





nom de plume which made him famous. 
This pseudonym, written out, meant: “Queer 
Kritter, Philander Doesticks, Perfect Brick.” 
He would often write his police-court reports 
in rhyme, and created attention by exposing 
a band of fortune-tellers which had their 
headquarters in the vicinity of New York. 
One of his favorite amusements was to scatter 
coins daily to a group of newsboys and boot- 
blacks from the steps of the old New York 
Post Office in Nassau street. He would insist 
upon appearing everywhere with white gloves, 
and arrayed himself in the most ridiculous 
costumes, certain to cause comment and 
laughter wherever he appeared. He was one 
of the most noted characters of his time in 
New York. His wife was a daughter of 
James Parton, with whom the only child 
from the marriage, a daughter, now lives. 
AN AUTHOR'S TUNNELLED TOMB. 

Not a dozen literary people to-day, I venture 
to say, know that in Greenwood reposes all 
that remains of James K. Paulding. Nor 
could any one find the author’s resting-place 
even if the knowledge was theirs, unless speci- 
ally directed. Although on an eminence 
overlooking the entire cemetery, the place is 
almost inaccessible. It is one of the under- 
ground vaults now in disuse in the cemetery, 
—dismal, damp and cold. A fragrant honey- 
suckle climbs over the only entrance to the 
tomb, almost hiding it from view. There is 
no indication of the author’s burial save the 
name “Paulding’’ cut in small letters on a 
granite gate-post of the plot. For many years 
the vault has not been opened, and no visitor 
would ever dream of searching in this mouldy 
and tunnelled chamber of death for the rest- 
ing-place of the once brilliant Paulding. He 
was one of Washington Irving’s most valued 
friends, and from Paulding’s entertainin 
books “The Diverting History of John Bul 
and Brother Jonathan,” and his “John Bull 
in America,’’ may be traced subsequently- 
published books now in the hey-day of their 
popularity. 

TWO RECENT LITERARY GRAVES. 


The two most recent literary burials in 
Greenwood are those of John G. Saxe and 
Mrs. Ann L. Stephens, and although but a 
brief time has passed since the death of these 
two popular writers, the graves are alread 
showing signs of neglect which do not spea 
well for their future preservation. 

The lot wherein lies the body of the genial 
Saxe is ill-cared for. He rests besides his 
wife and three daughters, the latter of whom, 
Harrietta Solace, was his favorite, and the 
ee solace to the last. It was her untimel 

eath which hastened the end of the grief- 
stricken poet. Receiving an injury in @ rail- 
road accident from which he never re¢ 
and having his wife and three daugh 


ken 
from him within a space of two or three years, 
it is not to be wondered at that the once rol- 
licking spirit was broken and anxious itself 
to be set free. 
Mrs. Stephens’ 
turesque location, but the plot and mound are 


ve gains only in its pic- 


in the most neglected condition. A frail 
rusty iron gates bears the half-obliterated 
name of “Edward Stephens,” husband of the 
author. The is uncut, while tall weeds 


almost obstruct from view the mound under 


which sleeps the author of “Fashion and 
Famine’ and so many widely popular novels. 
Neither monument or flowers adorn the grave. 


And thus, in an unmarked and uncared-for 


spot, lies one of the few women-writers whose 


royalties on her published books allowed her 


to live in comfortable luxuriance. 

In both of these latter cases, sons and 
daughters survive their parents. If the busy 
world is at times ungrateful to its toilers, 
should our families be forgetful? 

In the whirl and active strife of our Ameri- 
can life, it is natural that past lives and deeds 
should be overlooked by rising generations, 
Yet is the mind saddened at the thought that 
those who have played such important parts 
in the history of their’ times, should occupy 
so small a place in the memory of the living 
who succeed them! How sad is the reflection 
that though our lives are active 
“How soon we are forgotten when we are 

gone.” 


{For THE Lapivs’ Home JOURNAL. |} 
A FRENCH WOMAN AT HOME, 








She helps to cook the dinner she has bought’ 


—for servants are wasteful with the charcoal, 
and she knows to an inch how little she can 
use. In that marvellous place—a French 
kitchen, where two or three little holes in a 
stove cook such delicate dishes, and perform 
such culinary feats as our great. roaring coal 
fires have no conception of—she flits about 
like a fairy, creating magical messes out of 
raw material of the most ordinary description. 
Yes, though a en born and bred, refined, 
elegant and agreeable in society, a betle in her 
way. yet she does not think it beneath her 
dignity to lighten the household expenses by 
practical economy and activity. 1e dinner 
of a French family is cheap and simple, 
There is always soup, the meat of the stew- 
pan—sometimes, if not strict in expenditure— 
another plate of ne ee two vegeta- 
bles, dressed and eaten separately, and some- 
times, not always, a sweet dish; if not that, a 
little fruit, such as may be the cheapest, and 
in the ripest season. But there is very little 
of each thing, and it is rather in arrangement 
than in material that they appear rich. The 
idea that the French are gourmands in pri- 
vate life is incorrect. jo spend little in eat- 
ing, and they eat inferior things; though their 
cookery is rather a science than a mere acci- 
dent of civilization. At home the great aim 
of the French is to save; and any self-sacrifice 
that will lead to this resuli, is cheerfully un- 
dertaken, moreespecially in eating than in the 
mere luxury of mere idleness. No French 

woman will spend a cent to save herself 
trouble. She would rather work like a dray- 
horse to buy an extra yard of ribbon, or a new 
pair of gloves, than lie on the softest sofa in 
the world in placid fine-ladyism, with crum- 
pled gauze or bare hands. 

Dororuea. 


(For THE Laprizs’ Home Jovgnat.] 
WE WINNA “BIDE A WEE.” 





BY MRS. I. M. LINING, 


Oh! Lassie dinna sae sair, 
Ye maunna b my heart. 
Thae puir auld folk shall want nae mair, 
While I hae hame an’ hairth. 
Sae Lassie ainly say the wvird, 
An’ leave it a’ to me. 
Thae puir auld folk shal! want nae mair, 
We winna “bide .a we =!" 





cot is newly thatched my lass, 
hae kine are weel an’ strang. 
Thae corn shall never fail us lass, 
Gin life is spared me lang. 
Sae, lassie, dinna greet sae sair, 
But gie your hand to me. 
Thae puir auld folk shall want nae mair, 
We winna “bide a wee!” 


They’ll talk o' God wi’in our wa's, 
An’ bring a blessin’ there, 
An’ 'till they’re called to Heaven awa, 
Thae shanna know a care. 
Sae, lassie, dree your bonnie een 
An’ gie yoursel’ to me. 
Thae dear auld folk shall want nae mair, 
We winna “bide a wee!” 





We do not offer any premium with, or for, 
one subscriber. Any person soliciting sub- 
scriptions for the Lapres’ Home Journat, and 
offering any such inducements may be justly 
regarded with suspicion. There are several 
swindlers who have given us a — deal of 
trouble, particularly in New England, by of- 
fering various sorts of eg and pocket- 
in poorer money they have been able to 
collect. 





The pictures which the reliable house of 
Fleming Bros., Pittsburg, present in return 
for a wrapper taken from a box of the genuine 
Dr.McLane’s pills, — of any druggist, 
is, alone, well worth the price of the pills. See 
their advertisement in this number. 


PROPHYLACTIC 
‘Tooth Brushes 


ARE PROPHYLACTIC. 


Marvelous in Efficiency. 
Adults, Youth’s and Childs Sizes. 























To distinguish your brush ask for one having the 
silver name plate on the handle, as shown in the cut. 
No extra expense, 5 grades of bristles. 

AVE YOU ARTIFICIAL TEETH? 

For 35 cents Bo can gnjoy life, notwithstanding. 

Buya Florence ntal Plate Brush—if you cannot 

find it, send for circulars. Either Brush sent by mail 
on receipt of 35 cents. 


Florence Manufacturing Co., Florence, Mass. 


LADIES’ 
BOOTS 
Only 










2.00. 


Retail Everywhere for $3.00. 
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! ladies and the family, Tas 
Lavies’ Wortp, for oh and also Will send 
to each subscriber 3, Complete Nov cla, as follows: 
Flowers, by Marion + Two Kisses, by the author 
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“Sie MOOKME & 00,8? Puck Place New York. 
PERFECTION BRONZE PAINT, S20 
Fi P Gold, Silver, , 
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gilding household ornaments. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ARTISTIC NEEDLE- 
WORK. 





All communications concerning fancy work should 
be mailed direct to M. F. KNAPP, Editor Fancywork 
Department, 20 Linden 8t., South Boston, Mass. 

Do NOT, UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCE, send 
Subscriptions to above address. 


Terms Used in Knitting. 

K—Knit plain. P—Purl, or as it is sometimes called, 
Seam. N or K 2 tog-—Narrow, by knitting 2 ther. 
Over—Throw the th 
ing in the next stitch. This makes a loop which Is al- 
ways to be considered a stitch, in the quoceeSas rows or 
rounds, Tw—Twist stitch. Insert the needle in the 
back of the stitch to be knitted, and knit as usual. Sl— 
Slip a stitch from the left hand to the right hand needle 
wi t knitting it. Sl and B—Slip and bind—slip one 
stitch, knit the next; pass the slip one over it, ex- 
actly as in binding ofax a . *in- 
dicates a repe tition, and is used merely to save words. 
“Sil,ki,p ,repeat{ from * 3 times" would be equiva- 
lent to say | 


Tog means together. 


Terms ‘in Crochet. 


Ch—Chain; a straight series of loops, each drawn 
with the hock through the preceding one. Si st—Slip 
stitch: put hook through the work, thread over the 
hook, draw it through the stitch on the hook. 8c—sin- 
eo : pores a stitch on the needle (or hook) put 

needle through the work, draw the thread through 
the work, and the stitch on the needle. Dc—double 
crochet ; having the stitch on the needle, put the needle 
through the work, and draw a stitch through, making 
two on the needle. Take up the thread in, and draw 
it through both these stitches. T cor r—Treble Cro- 
chet ; having a stitch on the needle, take up the thread 
as if for a stitch, put the needle through the work, and 
draw the thread through, making three on the needle. 
Take up the thread and draw through two, then take 


up the thread and draw it through the two remaining; | 


Stec—Short Treble Crochet: like treble, except that 
when the three stitches are on the needle, instead of 
drawing the thread through two stitches twice, it is 
drawn through all three at once. Lt c—Long Treble 
Crochet: like treble, except that the thread is thrown 
twice over the needle before inserting the latter in the 
work. The stitches are worked off two at atime, as in 
treble. Extra Long Stitch—Twine the cotton three 
times round the needle, work as the treble stitch, bring- 
ing the cotton through two loops four times. P-—or 
picot ; made by working three chain, and one single cro 
ehet in first stitch of the chain. 


+ 





Can some one give directions for knitted , 


sweater, such as worn by foot ball teams. 


Mrs. G. W. J. wishes directions for making | 


rose lamp mats. 


Mrs. L. H_ R. wishes directions for knitting | 
silk shirt and stockings, for child one year | 


old. 


Will W. L. P. Friend, Neb., who sent direc- 
tions for baby’s socks knitted in silk, send her 
address to editor of fancy work department. 


“Bess.’’—You wish directions for crocheted 
silk purse. Send your address, with 2-cent 
stamp enclosed, to editor of fancy work de- 
partment. 


Will the person who sent directions and 
sample of antique insertion given in August 
number of JournaL please send a lace to 
match it. 


Will Mrs. W. R.S., who contributed direc- 
tions for Infant’s Jacket in March number, 
send her address to the editor of fancy work 
department. 


Infant’s knitted shirts and crocheted sacks 
are given in Book No. 1. Reliable Patterns in 
Knitting and Crochet, price 25 cents. Ad- 
dress Curtis Pub. Co., 435 Arch St., Philadei- 
phia, Pa. 


Directions for Novelty Braid Trimming in 
July number are correct. C. B. B. can have a 
sample by sending her address, with one dime 
and a 2-cent stamp enclosed to editor of fancy 
work department. 


—ee ~~o - 
Knitting Needle Sheaths. 


Material required—One 
bunch of steel beads No. 
13, one spool of embroid- 


ders (or tubes) closed at 
one end, two holes at the 
top, one each side of the 
seam. The cylinder 
should be one and five- 
eighths inches long, and 
one inch and a half 
round. Any tinman 
will make them for you 
for a few cents. 


twist, ch 6, join, s ¢ in 
each st of ch. Next row 
8 c, and eve other 
stitch slip a bead along. 
and crochet. 

Continue in this way, 
widening every few 
stitches, (py putting 2 s 
c in the same stitch) til] 
you have a little mat 
that will cover the end 
of the cylinder that is 
closed. Then work in the same way without 
widening, until you have a bag that will come 
up to the top. Crochet on the outside of the 
casing, having the beads inside. When it is 
the right length, turn the work and slip it over 
the cylinder, and crochet 3 rows of plain s ¢ 
drawing it in a little. 

Break the silk and join off. 

One ha fyard of satin ribbon No. 2. Cut it 
coat and run the two pieces together (having 
the satin on the outside) making two run- 

,in which run an eighth o 

elastic cord; fasten firmly at 
and sew it in the cylinder, fastenin 
the holes that were made in 
ter to fasten the ribbon in before 
the outside. 





in 


h end, 


read over the needle before insert- | 


ng si 1, k1,p1,—sl1,k1,p1,—sl1,k1,p1, | 


ery twist, two tin cylin-| 


String three threads of 
beads on the spool of 


a yard of 


g through sew a ball tassel ma 

the top; itis bet- 

putiing on| 
Py. @. 


Square Shaw! Commenced in the Centre. 


Use Saxony yarn, 3 threaded, or Shetland | 
wool, small bone crochet hook. 

Chain 6, join in a ring. 

Into this ring work 16 double crochet. 

ist row—Ch 2, put 2 d c between Ist and 2d 
dc, skip 2d c, put 3d cbet seen 3d and 4th d 
c, ch 1, 3dcin same place, skip 2 dc, put 3d 
c between 5th and 6th d c, skip 2, put 3 dc be- 
tween 7th and 8th dc,ch 1,3 dec in same 
place, -_ 2,3dc between 9th and 10th dec, 
skip 2,3 dc between llth and 12thde, ch 1, 3 
d c,in same, skip 2, 3d ¢ between 13th and 
14th, skip 2,3 dc between 15th and 16th, ch 
1,3dcin same place. Join in ch 2 at com- 
mencement of row. 

2d row—Ch 2, put 2°d c in space between | 
the 6d c at the corner and group of 3 dc, put | 
3d cin next space, then widen in the corner 
| by putting 3d c,ch land 3dcall under ch 
1, 3 dc in next space, 3 dc in next space, then 
widen in the corner, so on until you have | 
worked the 4th corner, then join in top of | 
ch 2, 

Work 47 more rows same as the 2d. 

In each row you will have one more group 
|of 3on a side. 

Widen in each of the four corners. 

For the border—Put hook in the corner | 
shell, ch 3, then make 3d c—without finish- | 
ing them—in this way.* Put wool over the | 
hook, then hook through the shell, wool over 
land draw the wool through,* you have 3 
stitche8 on the hook; repeat what comes be- 
tween the stars, twice; now you have 7 stitches 








j 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
{ 
SQUARE 


on the hook, put wool over and draw it 
through the 7 stitches, over again, and draw it 
through 1 st,ch 1, and make another group 
of 3 dcin the space, ch 1, and make another 
group of 3 dc in next space, so on round the 
shawl. 

Work another row just the same, then 7| 
rows, widening in each corner by putting 2| 
groups instead of 1. 

In working the border, draw out the dc’s | 
to the same length. 

For the finishing row, make a scallop, with 
9 dc’s in one space, and 1s ¢ in next space, 
80 on: 





e ; 
Coffee-Pot Holder. 


This imitates an ear of corn. 

Oneounce of orange 
colored single zephyr | 
worsted, two steel | 
needles, quite fine, 
No, 17 or 18. 

Wind the worsted 
into two balls. 

Cast up 49 stitches, 
knit plain, back and 
forth 4 rows. 

5th row—Tie on the 
other ball (without 
breaking off the first 
one) and knit 7 
stitches, then knit 7 
with the first thread. 
Knit across 7 stitches 
with each thread al- 
ternately, drawing 
the thread (or zephyr) 
tizht at beginning 
of each 7 stitches. 

6th row—-Draw the | 
back thread tight, 
knit 7, throw the 
first thread in front, 
and with the other 
thread out, knit 7. 
Alternate in this way 
through the row. 

7th row—Same as 
5th. 

Repeat these two 
rows until you have 
30 ridges on the right 





| 





| 
| 
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ing crewel, an eighth of a yard in length, | 1, over twice, purl 2 together, knit 2, (make 2 
double it in the center, and sew it at the other | stitches out of over twice.) 
end for a tassel. Take the olive zephyr and| 7th row—Konuit 2, over twice, purl 2 togeth- 
work 1 dc in each ridge st in the sides of | er, knit 9. 
holder. | 8th row—Bind off 3, knit 5, over twice, purl 
Next row—Put 1 d c between 2d cof Ist) 2 together, knit 2. 
row, ch 1, skip 2d c, 1 dc between next 2, 80; Repeat from first row. 
on. 
Next row—*Put 1 s cunder ch 1, 3d c un-| 
der next ch 1, make a picot, then 2d c under| 
same ch 1, repeat from star. 


9) 


> 


Narrow Crochet Edge. 
- c | Make achain of 6 stitches. 
8 C—Single crochet, without putting thread | 1st row—1 d c in the 4th st ofch, 1 4 c in the 
over. D C—double crochet, put thread over) 5th st of ch, 1d c in last st of ch, ch 2, 1 dcin 
the hook before putting hook in work. Picot| same, ch 2,1 dc in same, ch 2, 1d cin same, 
—Ch 3, then put 1s cin Ist st of ch 3. turn. 

Ava W. 24d row—Ch 1, s c under Ist ch 2, 2d ec > 
NEN. der same place, 1 s c under same, 1s c under 
Kaltted Sleeveless Jacket. | next ch 2, 3d cin same, ch 2, 3d c in same, 1 

Materials required—2 skeins of chinchilla 
wool, 14 skeins of red wool, 2 bone knitting 
needles. 

Cast up 21 sts with the chinchilla. 

ist row—Knit 3, p 3, k 3, p 3, k 3, p 3, k 3. 

2d row—Purl 3, k 3, p 3, k 3. p 3, k 5, p 3. 

3d row—Same as Ist. 

4th row—Same as 2d. 

Then repeat trom the beginning. 

You will see after knitting a few rows that 
this brings the work in ribs. 

Continue knitting in this way until you 
have a strip long enough to go from the waist | 
over the shouider down the back to the waist 
line. 

Knit 2 of these pieces of the chinchilla wool 
then knit a strip half as long of the red wool 


| 





Engraved expressly for THe LApi es’ Home JouRNAL, 


sc in same, 1s c under neatch 2,2 dcand 1 
sc in same place, ch 1, 1 dc between Ist and 
2d dc, 2d c¢ between last 2 dc, turn. 
3d row—Ch 3, 1 dc between Ist and 2d dec, 
1 dc between the next2 dc, ch 1, 1dc under 
ch 2 of the middle scallop, ch 2,  d ec under 
the same, ch 2,1 dc en od the same, turn. 
The next row like the second row. 
M RS. L. bh. 
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Pretty Lambrequin, 


A piece of ticking the length of mantel and 
about 6 inches wide, 4 or 5 balls of tinsel, sev- 
eral skeins of rope linen, according to length of 
lambrequin, It is much prettier if several col- 
ors of tinsel and rope linen are used. I used 
two—blue and pink. The stripesin the tick- 
ing must be very narrow, extending up and 
down the lambrequin. Cut the tinsel into 
pieces the width of ticking, sew them over the 
stripes, variegate the colors. Then take the 
rope linen, cut it into pieces 12 inches long. 
Take ten of these and place them together 
evenly. Next, make a hole in the bottom of 
lambrequin with scissors, and placing a large 
bone hook through the hole from the wrong 
side, put the linen over the hook, and draw it 
through. This makes aloop. Take the rest 
of the rope linen, place it on the hook and 
draw it through the loop. Continue this all 
along the bottom for fringe. This makes a 
pretty and inexpensive lambrequin for a bed- 
| room. 





F. R. Smiru. 





WASTE 
EMBROIDERY SILK 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in a 
box—all good Silk and good colors. Sent by 
mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crary Stitche 

. Send Postal note or Stamps 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
or 469 Broadway, New York. 


in each package. 


SHAWL 


for the center of the back. Now join the 
pieces by sewing a chinchilla strip on each 
side of the red one. Then fo!d each chinchilla 
strip together, and sew up from the bottom of 
the waist, leaving enough open for the arm 
size. 

This forms the body of jacket. 

For the border, take red wool and an afghan 





Agents wanted in every large place. 
make from $10.00 to $20.00 a week. 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ladies can 
Address the 
SILK CO., 


needle. Cast on 8 sts, work plain afghan or ANEW BEST in the WORLD. 
tricot st until you have a strip iong enough to makes SPLENDID LACE, 

3° ; Put up in Nos. 30-40-50-60, un- 
go round thejacket. Make a border the same bleached and. white. i1P’d 
for arm size and sew iton. Then round the Book on Crocheting and 


Knitting with 59 lace patterns 
and full directions for making. 
Buy of your dealer if possible, 


or send 10c. for spool of 500 yds., 


FOR CROCHETING. and 10c. for book. 
Make your address plain, including state. Address 
Glasgo Lace Thread Co., Glasgo, Conn. 


Assorted Colors 40 


whole, crochet a scallop with the red wool. 

Crochet loops on one side of the front, and 
put the buttons on the other side to corre- 
spond. In sewing the parts together, care | 
should be taken not to stretch one side more | 
than the other. In sewing on the border | 
across the bottom of the jacket, it is well to| WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK, cents per oz. Waste 
have the border a little full, as it will not! Sewing Silk, black or assorted colors. iB conte per 07. 
yield quite as much as the body of the jacket | llustrated Pamphlet with rules for knitting, embroid- 
: manele | ery, etc., 10 cents, mailed to any address by the man- 
In wearing. ; | ufacturers of the celebrated Eureka Spool Silks, Art 

These directions make a garment large | Embroideryand KnittingSilks, Eureka Silk Manu- 
enough for a person of medium size. It looks | ¢turing Co., Boston, Masa, 


small, but is very elastic, and clings to the —_ _— = 
How toShade 


figure. 
E. C. 
Embroidered Flowers and Leaves, 
Send stamp for Descriptive Circular, and Cata- 
1e of my new ideas in Decorative Art. Men- 
In paper. 


A. W. HANINCTON, 


116 and 118 Franklin St., N. Y. 


Stop Darning Stockings 
Reduce your bills one-half. Best Kid Stock- 
ing Heel Protectors 3 cts (stamaps). Allsizes for 
Ladies, Children and Men. N. - LADD, 49 
Leverett St., Boston Mass. 











a 
” Knitted Lace. 


Cast up 10 stitches. Knit across plain. 

1st row—Knit 2, over twice; purl 2, knit 1, 
over twice, narrow, knit 3. 

2d row—Knit 5, purl 1,—making two out of 
over twice,—knit 1, over twice, purl 2 togeth- 
er, knit 2. 

3d row—Knit 2, over twice, purl 2 together, 
knit 7. - 

4th row—Knit 7, over twice, purl 2 togeth- 




















5th row—Knit 2, over twice, purl 2 together, 


LACH- 
l can learn music 





I s - Alle 
without the aid ofateacher. Rapid, 
SELF correct. Established 12 years. Notes, 
TAUCHT. chords, accompaniments, thorough 
bass laws, etc. Stamp for Music Journal. Circulars 
free. G@. 8. RICE MUSIO ©O,, 243 State St. , Chicago. 


ATE ANS MAWATHA, 


Se. on. all Drage EMAN, NSH IAWATHA 
FACIAL BLEMISHES 


The largest Establishme: 

the treatmentof Hair and Scalp, Eczema, 
Moles, Warts, Superfiuous Hair, Birthmarks, 
Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, Red 
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Knit 4 rows plain, then bind off. 
Draw both ends up with a strong thread 
made of the orange colored 
zephyr and medium shade ot olive zephyr on 
one end. 

Take about 40 strands of corn colored work 





Veins, Oily Skin, Acne, Pimples, Blackheads, 
Barber's Itch, Scars, Pittings, Powder Marks, 
Bleaching, Facial Development, ete. Sena 
10 cts. for 128-page book ow all skin im- 
perfections and their treatment. 
JOHN OODBURY, Dermatolo- 
gist, (125 West 42d Street, NEW YORKCITY, N.Y. 
. 8.—Use W oodbury’s Facial Soap for the skin and 
for sale at all druggists, or by mail, 60 cent& 







Engraved expressly for THE LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL. 
| knit 1, over twice, narrow, over twice, nar- 
jrow, knit2. 

6th row—Knit 4, purl 1, knit 2, purl 1, knit 
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THE FIRST WEEKS OF INFANCY. 


I can think of no subject of more good, 
sound, practical benefit to anxious young 
mothers than the one I have chosen. As I 
myself am a young mother, called upon by 
my Creator to raise and rear one of his gentle 
lambs, in the shape of an infant son, I feel 
that the few simple rules taught me by my 
husband (who is a practicing physician) can 
and will, if followed, relieve many another 
young mother of as many unnecessarily 
anxious hours, as they have me. Physicians, 
generally, insist upon regular feeding of in- 
fants, but as the digestion of children is as in- 
different and changeable as the climate of our 
country, one can simply follow the law of ob- 
servation. Some infeate can and will follow 
the regulation rules, but these are exceptions; 
therefore, if we follow the laws of nature and 
exercise our powers of observation in study- 
ing the peculiarities of our individual infants, 
rather than depend solely upon text books, 
etc., we would find the difficulty of rearing 
our children reduced to a minimum. The 
usual time of nursing, as laid down in the 
text books and recommended by physicians 
generally, is every two hours for the first six 
weeks, thereafter every three and so on. 
These rules may hold good in healthy chil- 
dren with a perfect digestion; but, for instance, 
when a child has the Sprue, nursing is a pain- 
ful operation, and such a child can eat only a 
little at a time and therefore requires some- 
what more repeated nursing. An infant suf- 
fering from severe wind colic (which is not 
uncommon during the first months) is also ir- 
regular in its feeding. have repeatediy 
found that my own child would awaken at its 

roper time of feeding in apparently good 
1ealth; I would put it to the breast and per- 
haps after a few moments he would suddenly 
cease to eat, draw up bis little legs and cry out 
with intense pain. Nothing would then in- 
duce him to take the breast; I would give him 
a drop or two of Camphor Water or one drop 
of Ess. of Anise in a teaspoon of sweetened 
water, when he would often fall asleep from 
sheer exhaustion, awakening perhaps within 
a half or one hour apparently famished for 
food and eat a good meal. When a child is 
lying in its crib asleep, if awakening from 
hunger, it will either start up with a sharp 
shrill cry, or lie there tossing its head from 
side to side and it will usually quiet down 
immediately upon being taken up or seeing 
its food. The cry of hunger is never accom- 
yanied by tears; the cry of pain, always. 
{erein lies the greatest difficulty: that of lo- 
cating the pain. As gas and wind are the 
principal torments of the infant child, my 
method of diagnosis is as follows: I take baby 
in my arms, walk up and down with it a few 
times and if it istroubled with wind colic, I will 
find that the cry is accompanied with violent 
kicking; if the lower extremities are kept 
quiet and the child throws its head from side 
to side while resting on the shoulder, at the 
same time showing signs of difficult breathing 
and brief choking spells, I know that the 
gases are in the stomach and working their 
way upwards. For the wind colic I usually 
find the Anise renders the best service; in 
gaseous eructations the Camphor Water works 
better. (These two sp nn aaa are the ex- 
tent of my apothecary shop.) 

The cry of sleep is Hemet a peevish one. 

Another simple rule for locating the diffi- 
culties of infancy, but which perhaps is not 
so reliable, is the position of the infant’s arms 
while asleep. Babies in good health generally 
sleep with the arms thrown over the top of 
the head. If, for instance, there is any diffi- 
culty with the breathing apparatus, the child 
will lie with its arms resting against its sides; 
if in the bowels, the arms are usually ex- 
tended straight down. An annoying and 
troublesome feature of nursing infants is hic- 
cough. Simple sugar-water is usually recom- 
mended and often does good, where this fails, 
moderately cold water may help; in the more 
severe cases a drop or two of the Camphor in 
sugar water will relieve the difficulty; in ex- 
treme cases it is often necessary to resort toa 
moderate dose of Bromide of Potassium, still, 
the first attempt to relieve this aggravating 
difficulty should be made by nursing the in- 
fant. 

EMILie HorrMan. 
|For THE LADIES’ HomE JOURNAL.) 


HELPFUL HINTS FOR MOTHERS. 





A busy mother came to me the other day, 
looking so tired and discouraged, and I soon 
learned her trouble. She thought she had 
made ali of baby’s little skirts and bodies large 
enough to last her until she was at least a 
year old, and now at only six months, she 
found that all the skirts must be taken off and 
new bodies made for them; as several short 
dresses must also be made, this was no small 
task. I have wondered if I could not prevent 
some of the mothers who read the JouRNAL 
from having the same discouragement, by 
telling how I managed, with very little extra 


work, to allow my fat, healthy little one} 


plenty of room to grow. 











| made all of the bodies for the long skirts 
twenty-two inches around the waist. 

Too lar, ee I hear some mothers say 
who are planning the tiny, dainty little first 
garments; but really you will be surprised to 
find how rapidly the little darling will grow 
intothem. They need not seem so very large 
either. After finishing and trimming them, I 
laid two plaits in the front, one under each 
arm, and two in the back; one would think 

were used for trimming, as the effect is 


they 
yesliy pretty; and oh, the comfort of taking 


out a plait now and then as baby grows larger 
‘nastead of having to rip and insert pieces or 
cast the whole aside and make new. 

For the first long-skirts I made only four of 


cambric and eight of flannel; instead of mak- 
ing twelve ies, one for each, I had only 
siz; all of them separate from the skirts, and 
finished with pearl buttons large enough to 
have two or three skirts fastened to them if 
necessary, yet so thin and flat that they could 
not possibly hurt the tender flesh when baby 
was lying down. Iwas very careful in finish- 
ing the bands of the skirts, to have the plaits 
and buttonholes pny d correspond with the 

laits and buttons on the bodies. No one who 

as not tried this can realize how convenient 
it is, when the skirts have become wet or 
soiled, to simply unbutton them from the 
bodies and fasten on clean ones, instead of 
taking off bib, dress, etc., in order to get the 
skirt off. In cold weather a separate body 
can be used for each skirt, if desired. 

While making the dresses | was careful to 
have neat little tucksin the sleeves just above 
the embroidery that could easily be let down 
as they were outgrown. Several of the sleeves 
were made to gather rather full on the shoul- 
der; when the skirt was fastened to the yoke I 
laid a keep plait under the arm; then when it 
became necessary to make the armholes larger 
it was very easy to take the plait from the 
skirt and the gathers from the shoulder, I 
want so tellin another number how I man- 
aged with the little flannel shirts, etc., and 
how to make dainty and inexpensive blankets 
and coats. 

Puese R. 
one = ——.@-2--—___- ——_ ---——- 
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THE EVILS OF “SPANKING.’ 


BY MARIE MERRICK. 

While children are much more indulged 
and considered in this age than ever before, 
they are sti'] the victims of a barbarous cus- 


tom. I refer to the practice of whipping as 
punishment. Though it has a since n 
largely abolished in our own and other coun- 


tries as a most inhuman mode of punishment, 
little children are still beaten, cuffed, and 
spanked by fond (?) parents in a most uncon- 
scionable manner. 

“Sparethe rod and spoil the child” was in- 
tended in my estimation in a purely meta- 
phorical sense. 

It is pretty generally conceded that cuffing 
children on the head or ears, is frequently 
fraught with the most serious results—many 
cases of deafness and even brain disease hav- 
ing arisen from this practice. Evils quite as 
grave, Iam assured by a lady physician of 
extensive practice, result from the punish- 
ment known as “spanking.” Blows given 
with more or less severity and greater or less 
frequency in the region of the spine, will, she 
contends, cause serious brain or spinal 
trouble. 

Moreover, the state of the brain and ner- 
vous system have a great effect upon the dis- 
position, and the shock which may possibly 
cure one fault, may by disordering and de- 
ranging the nervous system produce faults of 
a much graver and more complicated nature. 

It may console some people to know that 
the physician referred to does not regard 
oultekiag as open to the same objections as 
spanking, and let the followers of Solomon’s 
precept see that they literally use the rod and 
not the hand, and thus do as little harm as 
possible. Would that all parents could be 
convinced of the evil of the whole practice! 


eee 


Eprtors Lapies Home JourNAL:—I am par- 
ticularly pleased with the Mothers’ Corner in 
the July number; there are two articles which 
especially express my own unwritten views. 
I have often thought that the ambition of 
foolish mothers to produce infant prodigies, is 
the cause of many of the brain troubles which 
afflict us in our maturer years; as also of the 
inert and almost idiotic boys and girls with 
whom we are constantly meeting in every day 
life. I too have been a teacher and hold with 
the writer of “Shall we teach our babies?” 
that the mature mind is much more eager to 
grasp and stronger to retain the knowledge 
imparted. Mothers be advised in time and do 
not torture—the Inquisition devised no subtler 
means of torture—your children by forcing 
knowledge into a brain too small and too 
tender to contain it. 

I was deeply impressed some time since, by 
the remark of a little child of six. “Grand- 
ma,”’ she said, “I often pray to die, I am so 
tired of life’ and the utter listlessness of her 
manner told more clearly than the words, that 
something was wrong with that child. At 
the age of four she wagsent to school and to 
Sunday-school, then to crochet and fancy 
work; in the afternoon and on Saturday she 
had to study her lessons, help mamma sweep 
and dust and mind the baby, and so she said 
in her pathetic little way, ‘Il am too tired to 

slay,” too tired to play and tired of life at six! 
her baby mind over-crowded with knowledge 
and “cumbered with many cares” is it any 
wonder that the little woman of six is tired of 
life! Mothers can save themselves many 
weary steps by stimulating the little ones to 
help them, but it must be a voluntary service 
of love and not a harshly imposed task with 

unishment to follow if it is not executed. 

y little girl two you and a half old fre- 
quently carries all the cups and saucers from 
the kitchen to the dining-room, and she is so 
pleased when I say, ‘‘What a smart little girl, 
what would mother do without her;” thus the 
work is a pleasure to her, 
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{ agree with the writer of ‘‘Why” perfectly, 
about respecting a child’s reasoning power; 
are we grown up children so submissive to the 
Divine fiat, or to the powers that be, that we 
submit spe parson | to every task that is 
put upon us? Then why be so tyrannical—for 
it is tyranny—as to expect your will to be an 
unquestioned law to your children. It is best 
for you perhaps to give the reason when you 
give the command; at any rate treat the chil- 
dren as though they were reasonable, rational 
beings and not little automatons, let them not 
bury the God-given talent of reason, and plod 
along after the ideas of others, much after the 
fashion of sheep following the bell-wether; it 
if well that there are some who refuse this 
system of abject slavery, or there would be no 
originality, no individuality, no strong pur- 
pose-ful men and women. We should of 
course look for obedience from our children, 
but let them have a clear understanding why 
such obedience is exacted of them. 


Ipa M. Lintne. 
Charleston, 8. ©. 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 





Precautions to be Used in Cases of Scarlet Fever 
, and Diphtheria. 

Scarlet fever and diphtheria are always 
lurking about at this season in more or less 
virnlent form. ‘To mothers and those in 
charge of young children, a few hints may be 
timely. Scarlet fever is communicated by the 
minute particles of skin which flake off dur- 
ing the convalescing process, an there is al- 
ways danger until every particle of this cuti- 
cle has been shed. Whenever scarlet fever is 
suspected, isolate the patient and attendant, 
and let there be no contact with the other 
members of the family until the physician 
has pronounced the case fully cured. Do not 
let even a cat or dog or bird be in the room. 
If it be possible let the attendant perform all 
the work of the sick room. Have a plentiful 
supply of strong solution of carbolic acid, one 
part;pure carbolic acid and three parts wa- 
ter. 

Keep an atomizer constantly filled with it. 
If a carpet be on the floor of the sick room,let 
it be sprinkled frequently with the carbolic 
acid, also the bed coverings, the dress of the 
attendant, the walls and every article of furni- 
ture. Let no dishes or trays leave the room 
until they have been brought under the car- 
bolic spray. All articles to be washed should 
be laid in water to which the carbolic solution 
has been added before they are given to the 
laundress, and they should be washed alone. 
After attending to the tient the hands 
should be washed in carbolic water, and the 
clothing of the physician should be sprinkled 
before he leaves the room, the spray from the 
atomizer being so fine it will not injure any 
fabric or cause any inconvenience, hen the 
patient leaves the room have everything that 
can be washed thoroughly cleaned with the 
carbolic solution; then fumigate closets and 
wardrobes and the room or rooms with roll 
brimstone. 

Every window must be made air-tight and 
keyholes stopped with cotton. Two pounds 
of sulphur (roll) will be sufficient for a large 
room and a small quantity for a closet or a 
wardrobe. All jewelry and metal ornaments 
should be removed before the fumigation is 
begun, as the fumes of sulphur oxidize met- 
als. Place the sulphur in a flower-pot saucer, 
which may be set upon a brick to prevent any 
danger from fire. Open all bureau drawers, 
all books and boxes, and take the mattresses 
from the bedstead, so the sulphur fumes may 
permeate everything inthe room. Leave the 
room unopened for three or four days, and 
then air thoroughly. Too great care cannot 
be exercised in the fumigation. The germs of 
scarlet fever are carried in books, toys, gar- 
ments, and by animals. In short, everything 
upon which a bit of scarfskin can rest is a ve- 
hicle for the transmission of the disease. I 
know of a case in which scarlet fever was 
communicated by a book which had been in 
an infected room, and had not been fumi- 
gated. The child who brought the book home 
was attacked by the fever in a severe ‘form. 
He underwent an isolation of six weeks, dur- 
ing which time the only communication that 
the mother, who was his nurse, had with the 
rest of the family was through a window, the 
person who came to converse or receive or- 
ders being first well sprinkled with carbolic 











acid as well as the mother. 
None of the other members of the family 
contracted the disease. Years ago, before car-* 
bolic acid was discovered, and before so great | 
»recautions were taken, a celebrated physician 
Pad his two children ill with scarlet fever. The 
toys with which they played were ‘ind away 
unfumigated. Five years later these toys 
were taken from the closet in which they had 
remained and were given to two children who 
had come to visit at the house. These chil- 
dren were attacked with scarlet fever, although 
there were no cases in the physician’s practice 
nor in that of hiscolleagues. The cause of the 
infection was then suspected, and the toys 
promptly burned. ‘his illustrates the length 
of time the germs remain virulent. In diph- 
theria the same rules are to be observed. It is 
a safeguard to place carbolie acid in vessels 
about the halls through which the attendant 
has to pass, thereby greatly lessening the 
chances ofcontagion. Above all things at- 
tend carefully to the directions of the physi- 
cian. Write down all that he orders, so there 
can be no mistake. In severe cases, where 
there is no trained nurse, keep a record of the 
changes so that the doctor may know what 
has taken place during his absence.—N. FY. 

Commercial Advertiser. 
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THOSE OTHER CHILDREN. 





Just as I take my pen into = fingers the 
thought comes to me: Is that w ich is evil 
always stronger than that which isgood? We 
tacitly admit our belief that it is when we are 
so naturally anxious to keep young people of 
good principles from having the slightest com- 


BEST BATENss Ls 





munication with those whom we believe to 
have bad ones. 


We begin very early, and it is a grief to us 
when our little girl that we have taught to 
keep her small shoes well her little 
handkerchief, white and soft, always with 
her, and to be polite to others, is seen playing 
witha neighbor's girl whose stockings han 
over her boots, whose shoe-laces d behin 
her, who has no handkerchief, and who seems 
to have no respect for her elders. : 

What if little Mabel should follow the bad 
example of that dreadful Jane! Horrible 
thought! Wecall Mabel in as soon as possi- 
ble. It never occurs to us that Jane might 
possibly imitate Mabel—might see how tid 
she is, and admire her manners. And, 
to tell the truth, it is seldom that this is so. 
The effect of a number of well-behaved little 
girls on one !ll-behaved one may at times be 
noticed, especially when they are 
in school. The sloven sometimes grows 
ashamed of herself, and after awhile acquires 
‘pretty manners.” I grant you, however, 
that where it is simply a matter between Ma- 
bel and Jane—Mabel is very apt to catch the 
habits of Jane—as she might the measles—es- 
pecially those of s h and gesture. 

We are rightin banishing the evil-disposed 
from the society of our young people. Self- 
preservation is the first law of nature. Yet 
it might possibly be that some girl who had 
not n taught as she should have been, 
might be saved by being with other girls who 
had had good mothers; for there is a beanty 
and comfort in propriety of conduct, and a 
manner above suspicion which appeals to the 
feminine nature, if placed before it early 
enough in life. And, perhaps, a youth, to 
whom it has seemed as though all pleasure’ 
lay upon the downward road, might find in 
the society of young men who had higher and 
better aims and ambitions, an impetus to turn 
aside from evil which the wise preaching of 
grave old men could not give him. 

Poor little ones! Poor young folk! who 
never have seen the good examples which 
they would have been as apt to imitate as they 
have been to imitate the bad examples set be- 
fore them. My heart bleeds when I remember 
how many of them there are, and how cold 
the world is in its indifference to them,—M. 
K. D. in N. Y. Ledger. 
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OBSTINATE CHILDREN. 





A friend once told me how, when a child, 
she was one day kept without food, and sent 
to bed hungry and exhausted, for not reciting 
some lines by heart, The punishment bein 
inflicted on the su ition that she was will- 
fully obstinate. She said that she does not 
now think herself to have been naturally ob- 
stinate, speaking generally; and, in this partic- 
ular instance, she added: “But what no one 
knew then, and what I know as the fact, was, 
that after refusing to do what was required, 
and bearing anger and threats in consequence, 
I lost the power to do it. I became stone. The 
will was petrified, and I absolutely could not 
comply.” She expressed the conviction that 
the obstinacy was not in the mind, but on the 
nerves, and that what we call obstinacy in 
children, and in grown ple, too, is often 
something of this kind; and that it may be in- 
creased by mismanagemett or persistence or 
what is called firmness, in the controlling pow- 
er, into disease, or something rear ae it. 
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we will cheerfully correct them if you will write to us, 
bbc f to write us good-naturedly, but if you cannot, then 

te tous any way. Do not complain toany one else, 
or let it pass. We want an early opportunity to make 
right any injustice that we may do. 
38 Park Row, 
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W. 8. NILES, MANAGER. 


Our New York Office is for the transaction of business 
with New York advertisers. Subscribers should not 
address any letters to that office. 
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RICHARD 8. THAIN, MANAGER. 


Our Chicago Office is for the convenience of Chicago 
advertisers. Subscribers should not address the Chicago 
office. 
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Boston Office: Hunnewell Building. 


B. T. HENRY, MANAGER. 


Our Boston Office is for the accommodation of Boston 
advertisers. Therefore do not send subscriptions to the 
Boston office. _ 
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With proper eating and drinking, there 
would be fewer broken-down nervous wrecks, 
and far more vigorous intellects. 


™ 
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The Lapres’ Home Journat offers the high- 
est prices for the best obtainable matter in all 
its departments. 

Short stories of from 2500 to 3000 words are 
particularly desirable. 
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Miss Lottie Fisher, a Philadelphia girl who 
has been employed in an insurance office in 
London the year as a stenographer and 
type-writer, has received an offer from some 
of the noble English families, headed by Lord 
and Lady Churchill, to instruct a class of 
young girls in her ‘‘specialties.”’ 


4 


We begin in the Journan for this month, a 
serial by the papiter American author Maud 
Howe (Mrs. Elliott.) 

It isasimple love story laid in England, 
and the author regards it as her best effort. 

Knowing that such items are always of in- 
terest to the reader, who is curicus in regard 
to the home life of those men and women 
who are known to the world only by their 
literary works, we quote from an article re- 
cently published in the Book Buyer, which 
gives a very pleasant little sketch of her daily 
methods. 

“Mrs. Elliott passes the summer months at 
her mother’s house near Newport, and this is 
the season that she finds most congenial for 
her writing. “The summer,’ she says, ‘is my 
best working time, and the morning hours al- 
were produce the best work. My workin 
habits may be best described by saying that 
seize every minute of the day in which I am 
not obliged to do something else, and turn al- 
ways with delight to my reading and writing. 
In the long summer days passed in the quiet 
of a secluded home five miles from Newport 
my work has few interruptions. A drive 
through the quiet country roads or to the 
tewn of Newport, and adip in the blue wa- 
ters of Naaragansett Bay, are the chief diver- 
sions I enjoy. Sometimes a day is in 
some friend's yacht, or, almost as delightful, 
on board one of the Newport cat-beats. In 
the height of the season I am sometimes 
drawn from the quiet of Oak Glen into the 
maelstrom of Newport festivities, but the cool 
peace of the ae country days is the pleasant- 
est thing that life has brought to me.’ ” 


—- 
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NOTICE TO PHILADELPHIA SUBSCRIBERS. 
A discrimination in the rates of 











postage to city sub- 

robezs a made between weekly aba tmgnthiy perio 
of the r, for, while 

the weeklies can be mailed city subscribers for one 


cent per nd, monthlies cannot be mailed to city sub- 
scribers for less than one cent for each two-ounces, ex- 
eept where the subscribers §°, to the t-office for the 
mail. This regulation REFERS ONLY to subscribers 
the particular city in which the periedicals are 
As THE JOURNAL in its present form weighs 

five ounces, we, being locatedin PHILADEL- 
HIA are, therefore, obl. to ak our 
thirty-ix cents extra, for 
the paper is addressed at the 


$ 


unless 
be called for, 


or to an box, REMEMBEN, tte reer gs | 28 
subscribers ALONE, an4 to those in no 
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[For THe Lapies’ Home JOURNAL.) 
A WOMAN'S PLEA FOR WOMAN. 





According to Prof. E. D. Cope, “women of a 
higher race or family will display superior 
| traits to men of a lower race or family, and 
| hence women of superior lineage provoke fa- 
| vorable comparison with men whose ancestors 
have emerged from semi-savagery within a 
comparatively recent period.” 
| It is not my intention to go into an exhaus- 
tive reply to all the Professor's statements, 
| but I aauia like to speak a few words of de- 
fence for ‘‘weak women’’ whose frailties seem 
to increase as the ink flows from the writ®r's 
pen. Taking up a few of the charges such as: 
“We find in men a greater capacity for work 
in those departments of intelligence which re- 
, quire mechanical skill of a high order,” if we 
remember the very short time that women 
have had opportunity to show what they may 
do in those departments, and how limited the 
opportunities are as yet, and then consider 
how feminine deftness has already given great 
| promise, we may reflect with pride that in the 
coming years woman will compete with, and 
fairly rival, the master workman of her time. 

As to the sop which the critic would give 
us in the possession of “capacity’’ in the de- 
partment of sesthetics of the person, we could 
| scarcely claim a monopoly with justice when 
lone remembers that anomaly called the 
“Dude.”’ As to woman's “deficiency of en- 
_durance of the rational faculty and a general 
| incapacity for mental strain,” Mary Sommer- 
ville’s superiority was admitted by the first 
scientists in Europe and Christine’ Ladd 
Franklin, a fellow of tae Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, is one of the best mathematicians in 
this country, and so I might go on citing 
many brilliant females whose reputations are 
world wide, but what end would be gained, as 
I should be told that they are the exception 
not the rule? 

True, but give us time and justice and then 
behold the result. 

To the statement that “the best emotions 
are aroused in the man who finds a woman 
dependent upon him for support,” I would 
reply—had the critic carefully noted the police 
accounts, he would have found that many men 
refuse to contribute, from the marriage day, 
one cent of support for either wife or child, 
hence the constant appeals before the magis- 
trate and suits for non-support. As to the 
difficulty of “reducing the male man to the 
condition of the drone-bee,” of the process 
itself 1 shall not speak; but how about those 
who are to the manner born, who have been, 
and ever will be, drones,—creatures who are 
fed and clothed by the wife’s earnings and 
who do not hesitate to accept all the comforts 
of lie from the inferior animal? There has 
been more than one kind of Mantellini, and 
Dickens could more easily have reduced him 
to the turning of the mangle on paper than 
in real life. Scores of weary women who are 
the sole bread-winners for their families, can 
testify to the hard-earned week's wage being 
wrested from them by their so called lords 
and masters, while they and their little ones 
go supperless to bed. Surely those who are 
students of human nature in the alleys and 
by-ways of life-—who have visited the Hos- 
pitals and Prisons, in the first, ministering to 
the victims of the cowardly ruffian whose 
“rational faculty” is the boast of his sex and 
whose right to vote is never challenged, or, in 
the second, counselling patience to the forlorn 
wretch who finds a barred cell a safer refuge 
than “the protection afforded her by the 
male,”’—surely these have seen far more signi- 
ficant sights than “the loading up of wagons 
with women to vote the men's own ticket,” 
which the Professor declares in italics, he has 
witnessed in Wyoming Territory. 

I read also that woman suffrage would be a 
mistake on the score that man and wife might 
espouse 4 pee political theories, and then 
the husband would be unwilling to entertain 
the members of his wife’s party at his table. 
This might be a natural prejudice, but in some 
cases the wife is the householder and doubtless 
welcome’s many persons for her husband’s 
sake who are otherwise quite detestable to her. 
There are instances of such magnanimity and 
might it not be possible as well as graceful for 
the husband to concede in a like case? I can- 
not believe that woman “would not improve 
the price of her labor by legislation.’ Is it 
not a rational inference that, if the labor of 
man and woman was recognized as having 
equal claims, payment therefore would be the 
same? Whereas now, there are always so 
many per cent. docked off for the weaker ves- 
sel, although it carry as much weight. I do 
not wish to be misunderstood; I am not a fol- 
lower of Mrs. Stanton or of Miss Susan B. 
Anthony I have no wrongs of my own to re- 
dress, but I am no less sympathetic with those 
who do suffer from these unequal conditions. 
The woman who pay# large taxes to the gov- 
ernment, has no voice in its formation or in 
electing the rulers of the country which she 
— to support. 

he woman-teacher who performs the same 
duties as the man teachers, and who gives 
equal satisfaction to the board, but who is un- 
hesitatingly cut duwn in the matter of salary, 
because she is a woman,—the woman-clerk, no 
matter how intelligent or ready a penman, 
who cannot obtain equal pay with a man,— 
the man-tailor who doubles his price and geis 
it over the woman-tailor,—even the little 
“cash”’ girls in our great stores who must sub- 
mit to a smaller dole, than their little masters, 
—all of these suffer simply because they do 
not wear the pantaloon. 








So it is from highest to lowest in position, 
woman is often the object o1 the greatest in- 
justice. “She is kept tolerably well under, 
aint she?’’ is said by more than one Noah 
Claypole; not that “she is so full of aimless- 
ness and pettiness,’’ as the professor kindly 
states, but simply because her sex is against 
her, Being under the old law “the woman 
that was given to be with the man,” the new 
dispensation has not yet sufficiently emanci- 
pated her to permit her recognition in much, 

man’s co-worker, and entitled in simplest 
justice to the same remuneration. 


If is for this large proportion of our popula. 








tion that every clear-souled woman must feel 
a righteous indignation. The more sheltered 
and tended the condition of the one, the 
stronger the appeal of the other; pushed as 
she often is by the incapacity of the male into 
the hurly-burly of the market place, finding 
thet man, who should be the readiest to help 
her on, regards her as ont of her sphere or 
simply as a venturesome enemy who must 
beat a rapid retreat at the first fusilade. The 
best of men will give women compliments 
and caresses, but they refuse them, with a 
strange irrationality attributed only to the 
weaker sex, the earnest acknowledgement of 
their rights. 

In the street car and in the crowded high- 
way may be seen, night aud morning, the wo- 
men-toilers going to and from their daily la- 
bor. Surely they must be less frivolous and 
illogical than some charge them with being, 
or places could not be found in which they 
might work. Or is it that the capacity of man 
is greater than is generally supposed, and that 
he avails himself of these women employees, 
finding them quite as able and far less expen- 
sive than men? 

Why ask whether women’s work should be 
encouraged? Better ask how it could be dis- 

nsed with. Whole families have no other 

read winners, and many a slender girl has 
earned not onty her own sustenance but the 
means to pe | a stalwart brother to college 
through her own unaided efforts. 

Then is it not more noble and gracious to 

eild women all that they ask, even the ballot 
itselt? For, depend upon it, that is no longer 
a matter of option with men. If the women 
want the ballot they will get it. The colleges 
and professions are being opened to women, 
their relations to the government and its of- 
fices will adjust itself. 

Before leaving Prof. Cope’s very interesting 
but hardly liberal paper, I would add that, 
having meekly borne, with the rest of my sex, 
the odius classification of ‘‘women, children 
and idiots,” has not the world grown too 
broad to rank the mothers and wives of the 
nineteenth century with the negro, whose 
suffrage, however unqualified, hardly places 
him on the same platform? 

Prediction has already been made that from 
the ranks of woman, our future orators will 
come, and even the most grudging must ac- 
knowledge that woman, notwithstanding her 
pronounced “frailty of the rational faculty in 
thought and action,’’ has worked eut some 
problems of literature and science that have 
made her sex illustrious. 

Sappho, Madame de Stael and George Eliot 
are more than names; and “abnormal” though 
they may be, have, by their own greatness, 
compelled the admiration and respect of the 
polite world. 

From a sociological stand point, pro-crea- 
tion may be said to be the principal aim of 
life, and marriage the means to preserve the 
species, but since the males elect in some in- 
stances to remain single, why should woman 
be brought up with the idea that the capture 
and taming of man is the primary object of 
existence? 

For many generations it has been the fash- 
ion to snee: at women for their inordinate de- 
sire to propitiate the other sex; now the tables 
are turned and we are frankly told that that 
is the ultimate purpose of woman's creation, 
With all reverence for the sacrament of mar- 
riage, I cannot believe that every woman was 
intended fcr a wife. 

Many serve God and humanity nobly by re- 
maining single, and whether wife or maid, is 
not a woman bettter for all the decorous liber- 
ty that she can use? And is she not, as prop- 
erty holder and bread-winner, entitled to the 
fullest recognition from her brother man? 

These questions are asked with due defer- 
ence, of those men who owe the rise of their 
own greatness to the wise counsels listened to 
at a mother’s knee; and of the husbands whose 
tower of strength has ever been, the supreme 
courage and clear judgement of the women 
they called wives. Fewicia Hott. 


There is one subject that I have not seen 
touched upon in the Journal and it is one 
that seems to me to be of vital importance to 
those mothers who are not perfectly comforta- 
ble as far as this worid’s goods are concerned. 
And even the more fortunate ones may fall 
into misfortune and need the aid I have in 
mind. 

I wonder how large a proportion of the 
JOURNAL sisterhood would answer ‘Yes’’ if I 
could put to all the question, “Is your hus- 
band’s life insured?”’ 

Those who would return an affirmative an- 
swer would more than probably be those who 
need such protection least. 

being the wife of an Insurance agent, I 
have probably had this matter brought more 
forcibly to my notice than the majority who 
read my words; and my toe ow enough I find 
that it is generally the husband whois willing, 
if not anxious to insure his life; and—through 
what strange and blind perversity it is hard 
to understand—the wife who withholds her 
consent to his so doing! Nay, who often re- 
sents the suggestion with horror. 

Now I hold that when a wife becomes a 
mother, she should consider it her duty to see 
that her husband insures his life for as large 
an amount as he is“able to carry. No man 
has a right to marry a woman and place her 
in a situation that renders her practically 
helpless as far as her own maintenance is 
concerned, and yet neglect a means of protec- 
tion so easily provided as that of Life Insur- 
ance. 

But it is not to the husband I wish to speak, 
for to do him justice it generally needs but to 
be brought to his notice for him to see the in- 
justice of such a course. But to the wife who 
sentimentally shudders at the thought of 
profiting by money that she foolishly charac- 
terizes as “‘the price of her husband's life,’’ to 
the mother who prevents her husband from 
providing for her children’s future even in 
the event of his death, to this woman who 
blindly rejects what may stand between her 
children and the direst poverty, I want tosay a 
few heartfelt words. 

My sister, if your husband were to die to- 


morrow, would you refuse what property he 
left you, merely because you could have had 
the control of it in no other way than by his 
death? Would you not if leftin comfort, feel 
every hour a sense of gratitude and pride that 
your loved one had made this provision for 
— and had given you all the comforts and 
uxuries you enjoyed? 

It seems to me that in even a greater degree 
would a right-minded woman feel this grati- 
tude and pride upon finding that by a small 
payment year by year, her husband had se- 
cured her and her little ones against want; 
that his thoughtfulness for her had led him 
to provide against what seemed at the time, 
no doubt, a remote and unlikely contingency. 

Why, for myself I feel that no other part of 
my husband’s estate would have for me the 
dear sacredness such a sum would possess. 

And even if you cannot bring yourself to 
look upon the matter in this light, have you 
any right to prevent your husband from pro- 
viding for his children? {If he can leave ‘hom 
an estate in no other way, is it net your duty 
to urge it upon him, rather than let a mis- 
taken sentimentality stand in their light? 

I can conceive that a wife might feel some 
delicacy about presenting such a question to 
her husband but I firmly believe that she 
ought to do it and insist on his making such 
provision. 

I would by no means urge that a man take 
out a policy as an investment by which possi- 
ble benefit may accrue to him in case he lives 
a certain number of years. There are other 
institutions in which he may invest any sur- 
plus funds: but every father should take out 
the simplest form of policy, carry as large an 
amount as possible and keep the payments up 
promptly. Perhaps a man will say, ‘‘O, times 
are too hard now, I can’t afford it. Just wait 
a little and I’)] do it after awhile.” Yes, but 
while you are waiting men are dying and 
your turn may come: and if, being a man, 
with all the advantages your sex gives you 
you cannot make enough above the actual 
needs of your family to put aside a small sum 
yearly for such a purpose, how would you ex- 
pect your wife—a woman, with little ones to 
tie her down, to go out into the world and 
make for them and herself a support? Again 
I say a man has no right to put a woman in 
such a pasition. The iarder tlie times, the 
greater the need for Insurance, for the harder 
it is for the husband, the more nearly impos- 
sible will it be for the wife. 

But here I am talking to the gentlemen after 
all; but never mind. If you feel] that you can- 
not broach this subject, just let your Coshend 
read for himself. I am sure if every father 
knew the satisfaction and peace of mind the 
possession of a policy brings, very few of them 
would neglect to secure one. 

BeuLan R, Stevens. 


PRIZES AWARDED. 





The books of our Credit Department furnish 
the following list of names as successful con- 
testants for the prizes offered for the largest 
number of yearly subscribers sent to us in 
clubs, from Jan. Ist to July Ist of the present 
year. We think this list will be found to 
to be strictly correct, and unless proven other- 
wise, the Prize awards will be made in accord- 
ance with this list as given. 


Ist Prize—$500—“Modern Priscilla,’ Lynn, 
Mass., for 1860 yearly subscribers, 

2nd Prize—$400—Frank Finch, Clyde, N.Y. 
for,1259 yearly subscribers. 

3d Prize—$350—W. F. Carpenter, Foxboro, 
Mass., for 1002 yearly subscribers. 

4th Prize—$300—C. O. T. Larson, Fremont, 
Neb., for 903 yearly subscribers. 

5th Prize—$275—Moore’s Sub. Agency, 
Brockport, N.Y., for 867 yearly subscribers. 

6th Prize—$250—Mrs. Julia Perkins, 3 Plum 
Street, Detroit, Mich., for 768 yearly subscrib- 
ers. 

7th Prize—$225—E. T. Peyton, 
Colo., for 702 yearly subscribers. 

8th Prize—$200—D. D. Hall,Fremont, Neb., 
for 689 yearly subscribers. 

9th Prize—$175—Subscription News Co., 47 
Dey Street, N. Y., for 589 yearly subscribers. 

10th Prize—$150—People’s Pub. Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., for 491 yearly subscribers, 

11th Prize—$125——G. A. Rose, 202 Lee 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., for 456 yearly sub- 
scribers. 
12th Prize—$100—Mrs. T. A. Brodrick, Eu- 
reka, Cal., for 407 yearly subscribers. 
13th Prize—Organ—H. A. Kenyon, 142 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill., for 340 yearly 
subscribers. 
14th Prize—Organ—Helen Converse, 2814 
Harriet Ave., So. Minneapolis, Minn., for 338 
yearly subscribers. 
15th Prize—Organ—H. Boyd, Box 1042 
Minneapolis,Minn., for 290 yearly subscribers. 

16th Prize—Organ—Lydia E. Thompson, 
Box 170, Newtonville, Mass., for 284 yearly 
subscribers. 
17th Prize—Organ —E. A. Farquhar, Ridge- 
ville. Ind., for 266 yearly subscribers. 

18th Prize—Gold Watch—Bennett's News 
Co., Quincy, Mich., for 229 yearly subscribers. 

19th Prize—Gold Watch—A. L. Kelly, St. 
Stephens, Can., for 183 yearly subscribers. 

oth, Prize—Gold Watch-—-Mary Valentine, 
136 Essex Street, Bangor, Me., for 166 yearly 
subscribers. 

2ist Prize-—-Gold Watch—J.L. Prescott, Mt. 
Vernon, Me., for og sal’ f subscribers. 

22nd Prize—Gold Watch—R. C. Winches- 
ter, Holyoke, Mass., for 150 yearly subscribers. 


Denver, 





Mrs. Bishop’s fashion department is delight- 
ing women of taste and refinement, although 
the illustrations have not been what we in- 
tended. To find a thoroughly first-class artist 
in Paris who can understand the American 
idea of illustration, is not an easy matter. Un- 
der date of July 11th, Mrs. Bishop writes: “It 
is my business in Paris to get this department 
established and I will not leave until 1 am 
satisfied.” 

In the near future we hope to present a fash- 
ion department complete in illustration as 
well as descriptive matter, and one that shall 





take the lead as the pest to be found in any 
publication in this country. 
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| great deal of money with their pens, and are 
destined to make much more. Almost any- 
thing Gen. Wallace chooses to write is an 
assured success, and he can therefore com- 
mand high prices for his work. The sales of 
“Ben Hur” alone have brought him over 
$30,000, and its success has also made “The 
Fair God” a fast-selling book. For his “Boy- 
hood of Christ’ and his biography of Presi- 
dent Harrison he received very large pay- 
ments, while for his new novel he will be paid 
what to many would be a snug little fortune. 


_| For Mrs. Wallace’s published works there is 


also a steady demand, so that this literary 


#* |couple manage remarkably well to secure a 
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BY MRS. A. 


Edward Bellamy’s book “Looking Back- 
ward,” niay well be classed among the won- 
ders of success, not, perhaps, so much in itself 
as in its popularity and influence. The book 
has been selling at the rate of 2,000 copies a 
week, and is being translated into German by 
the Rabbi Schindler, who, it is reported, will 
go himself to Germany to helpto spread the 
circulation of the book ad its doctrines. 
Nearer home, Boston has seized the National- 
istic theories set forth by Bellamy, and the 
Bostonese are forming pe coteries, broth- 
erhoods and what not, to study the teachings 
of ‘Looking Backward.” Such men as Ed- 
ward Everett Hale are at the head of this 
movement, and even so conservative an insti- 
tution as Amherst College, has lately had the 
debating society excited over the question as 
to whether or not these principles were capa- 
ble of practical application. 

At this late day I need hardly tell the story 
of “Looking Backward,” which is simply the 
experience of a young man who sleeps under 
mesmeric influence trom the year 1887 to the 
year 2000, and then wakes to find the whole 
social order of the world changed—the changes 
being mainly due to the fact that the Govern- 
ment has absorbed all industrial and intel- 
lectual enterprise, giving to every man and 
woman a stated and equal income, and, by a 
somewhat complicated system, has done away 
with all differences of fortune and station. By 
thus crushing out all the old motives of ava- 
rice and gain, the Government is able to make 
the higher virtues of Patriotism and love ot 
Honor the incentives to effort. It all reads 
so plausibly—each question, as itarises in your 
mind, is so cleverly foreseen, and answered, 
that one can only sigh because he will not be 
alive in 2000 A.D. And yet there is one 

uestion to which the book has no answer that 

could find—what is to be done about certain 
evil passions whose existence is not entirely 
dependent upon the want of money—such, 
for instance, as those forbidden in the last half 
of the Ten Commandments? 

This, however, is merely by the way, for 
what I wanted to write was a short account 
of Bellamy himself. He lives in his native 
village of Chicopee Falls, near Springfield, 
Mass., where he is the representative of a long 
line of intellectual ancestors—more than one 
of them being noted divines. He is somewhat 
under forty, and in spite of his earnest, 
thoughtful face, looks really younger. He 
was married six or seven years ago, and has 
two lovely children. He began life as a jour- 
nalist and was connected with one or two 
well known papers, forsome years, when he 
suddenly, and finally, turned his attention to 
more literary work; in this new field he met 
with no startling success until ‘** Looking Back- 
ward” appeared, although his story of “Miss 
Ludington’s Sister’’ attracted attention to his 
powers of imagination, and his short stories 
were prized by magazine readers. 

“Looking Backward”’ was published nearly 
two years ago, and since Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. issued their 50 cent edition, the popularity 
of the book has grown enormously and stead- 
ily. It is said that Mr, Bellamy is so modest 
and retiring that, until lately, his publishers 
had never seen him! His earlier works, “A 
Nantucket Idyll’ and ‘Dr, Heidenhoft's Pro- 
cess,’ are now issued in uniform size and 
price with his later book. 

For some time past a great deal of attention 
has been bestowed, by our thinkers and earn- 
est minds, upon the plays of Ibsen, the Nor- 
wegian, and the plays are now to be had in 
the translation issued in the ‘Camelot Series” 
—an English edition, which comes to us 
through Wanamaker, at the very reasonable 
price of 35 cents a volume. It cannot be de- 
nied that some of the interest felt in these 
plays has been excited by the fact that their 
reproduction on the German stage was forbid- 
den because the extremely Socialistic doc- 
trines contained therein were feared by the 
Government. But in reading them carefully, 
it is hard, in this happy land of ours, to imag- 
ine them productive of much mischief on the 
stage or off; indeed, so intense and personal 
are they-—with so little plot and so much idea 
—that it seems almost impossible to me that 
they could be acted with any success. They 
are as you may suppose full of burning, bitter 
truths in regard to all classes of society, and of 
individuals, formed by our modern influences. 
They are plays for philosophers, rather than 
for readers of general literature—for men rath- 
er than for women, and yet in spite of the in- 
terest they have excited, there is nothing new 
in the plays themselves. One curious turn is 
common to all those I have read—every mal- 
content is looking to America for the solution 
of his problem, and the women of this coun- 
try, by their influence and position among us, 
seem to impress most deeply the minds which 


Ibsen gives us as the ones destined to lead all | satisfactory results. The home of the Wallaces | rea 
those he represents. The most celebrated of|is in Crawfordsville, Indiana, and contains! pec r 
th ave already made a animation and then sudden] 


ese are “Pillars of Society,” 
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“Ghosts,” and “A Doll House.” 

Whenever a new star appears on the Liter. 
ary horizon in England, the lesser lights all 
hasten to do it reverence by proclaiming the 
advent of a new Thackeray or anew Dickens. 

Just now it is Dickens Redivivus in the per- 
son of Mr. D. Christie Murray—who is best 
known in this country by his exquisite little 
tale of “Aunt Rachel,’ and by some stirring 
stories which have appeared from time to 
time. He is to visit America after having 
made a six months’ lecture tour in Australia. 
In the meantime he is writing in collabora- 
tion with Henry Hermann, a set of novels 
dealing with literary, dramatic and artistic 
circles—the same characters running through 
the series—t hough each volume will be a com- 
plete story in itself. ° se 

Mrs. Margaret Deland’s promised novel of 
“Sydney Page’ will not be published until 
next year. It is the best of sigus when an au- 
thor refuses to be hurried into hasty (and gen- 
erally unworthy) work. 

Miss Juliet Corson, whose pen has been so 
long devoted to the teaching of cooaing and 
domestic economy, is a hopeless cripple, liv- 
ing on a sofa and writing on a portable desk 
whicn is fastened before her. 

Edna Lyall,author of The Knight Errant’’ 
and “Donovan,” is now well known to be an 
English lady, whose real name is Ada Eller: 
Bayley. 

Before this article is published it is not un- 
likely that we may mourn the loss of one of 
the most prominent novelists--- Wilkie Collins. 
He has had another stroke of paralysis, h's 
second, and has not since recovered conscivus- 
ness, 

As good Americans, we are all much inter- 
ested in our comparatively new possession— 
Alaska. Thousands of us are flocking there 
as sight-seers this summer, and for those who 
cannot go in the body, there is much pleasure 
in Miss Abby Johnson Woodman’s “Pic- 
turesque Alaska.”’ No one interested in this 
wonderful land of ours should fail to read this 
clever book. 

Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth, whose 
very name suggests the old time Romance— 
has a beautiful home on the Hudson,—at 
Yonkers, where many of her books were 
written. 

Rider Haggard is again before the world 
with a novel—‘Cleopatra.’’? The book is said 
to be a dead failure in England, but as that 
was the fate of “She” in that country, it does 
not at all follow that our pirated editions will 
Jack an enormous sale here. ‘Cleopatra’ is 
distinctly better than any of Mr. Haggard’s 
former works; were it written with more care 
and finish, it might stand achance of a real 
success, but, as itis, you can only wonder why 
such a we. ch of imagination and such would- 
be gorgeous style is not turned to some good 
effect. 

--—--- 
{For THE Lapis’ HOME JOUKNAL.] 
LITERARY LEAVES. 


Mi. Bok's Bright Gossip About Literary Men 
and Women. 

I heard a promiment author once say: ‘“‘Suc- 
cessful as are my writings with the public, I 
think they would be even more so, had my 
home life more of a literary atmosphere about 
it. I have a devoted wife, but she has not the 
slightest sympathy with my work. In fact, 
she never even reads what I write, and values 
my books only for the revenue they bring.” 
I can imagine nothing more discouraging to 
the ambitions of a literary man than an un- 
congenial home-life such as the above words 
imply. In this case, I know some of the 
author's best work to have been written away 
from his home. 

As a rule, however, I think the domestic 
lives of our authors are happy and congenial, 
—at least, so far as is known to the public. 
There are exceptions unfortunately, but they 
are few, and happily so. 

THE HOME LIFE OF LEW WALLACE. 





Of the more prominent writers who are 
singularly fortunate in their domestic rela- 
tions, the author of “Ben Hur” is a striking 
example. Herself a writer of more than 
average ability, and possessed of an accurate 
literary judgment, Mrs. Wallace is an invalu- 
able assistant to her husband in his work. 
She is a tireless worker, rapid yet very pains- 
taking, and is an expert at proof-reading. 
Gen. Wallace is himself his severest critic, 
and after an incident or chapter has been writ- 
ten, re-cast probably a dozen times, and criti- 
cized from every standpoint, it is given to Mrs. 
Wallace, and runs the gauntlet of her critica! 
judgment. There is a singular harmony of 
tastes between the two, and in this wise the 
| literary partnership is productive of the most 





every comfort. They h 


large share of the sweets of literature. 
LITERARY WOMEN AS WIVES. 


I have often been surprised how deep- 
rooted is the general impression that literary 
women make but moderate successes as wives 
and mothers. It is certain that the facts do 
not substantiate this belief. Let any one take 
the roll of American literary women, and 
name will follow name that represents all 
what is best in wifehood and purest in mother- 
hood. No one, for example, would say that 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has been a failure as 
wife or mother, in educating three daughters, 
the one more talented than the other. Marion 
Harland offers another instance in her perfect- 
ly-regulated home and family. Anna Kath- 
arine Green finds no difficulty in being one of 
the most loving of mothers, and a model wife. 
Mrs. Croly (“Jenny Jurie’’) never found that 
because she followed literature she could not 
be the power for good she is in her home. 
Where can one fina a wife more loving in the 
remembrance of ber husband than is Mrs. 
Custer? Could any woman be sweeter or more 
devoted as a wife than was Harriet Prescott 
Spofford? And so, might I go on through an 
almost interminable list. Mary J. Holmes, 
Jessie Benton Fremont, Mrs. Alexander, Re- 
becca Harding Davis, Mrs. Admiral Dallgun, 
Augusta Evans Wilson, Grace Greenwood, 
Louise Chandler Moulton,—all these, and 
many more, are typical of the brightest and 
most harmonious domestic firesides. 


AUTHORS AS HUSBANDS, 


It is but natural that some one should ask: 
“How about our literary men as husbands 
and fathers?” What is true of our women- 
authors, is true of our male-writers. The list 
here is equally as long. Julian Hawthorne is 
well-known for his anxiety for the welfare of 
his large family of children, and works inces- 
santly that all educational privileges may be 
given them, Charles Dudley Warner is child- 
less, but never had woman a more attentive 
husband. His Hartford neighbor, Mark Twain, 
is devoted to his tamily, and spends the 
greater part of his time in their midst. George 
W. Cable has six children, I think, and de- 
votes hours in their personal and individual 
|instruction, Frank R. Stockton regards his 
wife the superior of any woman in or out of 
his acquaintance. Edmund Clarence Stedman 
has a beautiful home-life. Dr. Holmes has 
not touched his pen to paper for any ambi- 
tious literary work since the death of his 
wife. All know what Longfellow thought of 
the woman whom he mourned for years. 
Wiil Carleton prefers the company of his wife 
and mother to that of the most brilliant gath- 
ering of literary people. Robert J. Burdette’s 
love for his wife bordered on reverence. It 
would be difficult to find a more serene home- 
life than that enioyrd by America’s genial lit- 
erary gentleman, Donald G. Mitchell. The 
novelist, Howells, makes his wife the inspira- 
tion of his stories, and the characters of his 
best heroines are drawn from her. I have 
given enough instances, however, 1 think, to 
demonstrate the fact that literature is nota 
hindrance to domestic happiness, and that 
Pegasus and Cupid can safely be placed in the 
same harness, with a skillful driver, 


A VEILED AUTHOR, 


“Who is ‘The Duchess’?” is a question often 
asked by the thousands who read the novels 
of this remarkably popular writer. And per- 
haps never has a nom de plume more com- 
pletely screened the identity, of its owner, 
‘The Duchess” is really Mrs. Margaret Hun- 
gerford, residing in a home of comfort and 
beauty in Ireland’s famous county, Cork. 
She is an industrious woman, and writes a 
complete novel with more ease than many of 
us would exercise in writing a short article, She 
is domestic in her nature, and dislikes to talk 
about her work. Her modesty is proverbial 
among her friends, and many of her neighborg 
in the little Irish town where she lives are 
ignorant of the fact that “Madame Hunger- 
ford” as they call her, is the author of the 
novels that lie on their tables. She rarely 
associates her personal self with her literar 
nom de plume in her correspondence wit 
friends or strangers. The authoress, in years, 
is past middle age, but retains a youthful ap- 
vearance. She is fond of children, and their 
ittle characteristics are often incorporated in 
her storie as she sits writing at her window, 
watching them at their play on the lawn be- 
neath. it is estimated that more copies of 
her novels have been sold than of those of 
any living writer. Any new story by her is 
always sure of a wide reading on both sides 
of the sea. Of what is generally regarded as 
her most popular story “Phyllis,” more than 
a quarter of a million oy have been sold. 
Her literary work brings her a neat income, 
enabling her to live in comfort. She has been 
twice married, her present domestic relations 
being of the happiest nature. 


GOSSIP ABOUT LITERARY PEOPLE, 


There is much occasion for delight in the 
announcement that the public is soon to have 
a new book from the pen ef genial and courtly 
“Ik Marvel,’’—perhaps, I am told, a volume 
of “Reveries of an Author.’ As the author 
has now reached an age where ease and com- 
fort are essentials, it is not unlikely that this 
new book will be his last. 

Mrs. Mona Caird, who arose one morning 
to find herself famous through a single article 
on “Marriage,” looks much younger than she 
lly is. Her conversational powers are es- 
jially marked. and her face is now full of 
y setiles it ep rse 














as she talks. She began writing at fifteen 
years of age. She has written two novels 
“Whom Nature Leadeth” and “One That 
Wins,” both of which are practically unknown 
to the literary world. 

Margaret Deland put the finishing touches 
to her new novel at Kennebunkport, Maine, 
—the same place where she completed tke last 
chapters of “John Ward, Preacher.” 

It costs the Harpers over $260,000 to publish 
their magazine each year, and this sum in- 
cludes only payments to authors, artists, en- 
gravers and editors. The expenses of print- 
ing, paper, ey Ne and publishing the 
magazine is not fi in this amount. 

p to date 325,000 sets, or 650,000 volumes, 
of General Grant's “Memoirs’’ have been sold, 
and as Mrs. Grant receives seventy-five 
cent. of the profits, she has realized, at the 
closest calculations, not less than $900,000 
from the work. ; 

Charlotte M. Yonge, the historical writer, 
has written and published exactly one hun- 
dred books. She is now engaged upon her 
101st work, to be published shortly. 

Edward Bellamy, the author of the novel 
‘Looking Backward,” is 39 years of age, al- 
though he has a much younger face. His 
family consists of a wife and two children, 
and he resides at Chicopee Falls, a suburb of 
Springfield, Mass. He was a lawyer and a 
journalist in turn before he adopted literature. 

Mark Twain spent nearly the entire summer 
writing and revising his new book, ‘‘A Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur.” The book is a 
satire on English royalty, and is in many re- 
spects similar in its general character to the 
author’s famous “Innocents Abroad.” 

Epwarp W. Box. 
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NEW FASHIONS. 


UTUMN BRIDES AND BRIDESMAIDS, 
AUTUMN FABRICS AND GOWNS. 


MRS. JOHN W. BISHOP. 





Worth would tell you your wedding gown 
should be of plain satin duchesse, of the rich- 
est quality, with garniture of rare old pointe 
d’ Alencon and veil of the same. Raudnitz 
would say, let it be of brocade by all means; 
it is far richer. To consult the precedent of 
some very distinguished English brides would 
not help you toa decision as to which is the 
more comme il faut. We would suggest. let it 
depend upon the trimming; if you have 
scarfs or volantes of old pointe d Alencon or 
Brussels lace to be used in its construction, let 
the material be plain; if you prefer draperies 
and frills of gaze de chiffon or crepe de chine, 
then let it be of brocade, in ivory or camelia 
white. ‘ 

Faille Francaise is not passe for wedding 

wns, and is much cheaper than the other 

rics, even in the richest quality. One re- 
cently exhibited, had a train of this material, 
with front of satin duchesse, richly embroid- 
ered with silver in three panels pointed at 
bottom and finished with pendants; between 
the panels fell chatelaines of orange-blossoms; 
a chicoree of the satin finished the bottom of 
the front; the plain, high corsage 
and dra coat sleeves, were fin- 


| camelia white crepe de Chine, witn petticoat of 
| silk muslin, in which are three entre-deux of 
| Brussels lace. The guimpe, epaulettes and 
| ceinture are of the same lace, the guimpe being 
finished with a chicoree of narrow lace, same 
design. 

The bridesmaids may wear hats or veils ad 
| libitum, the veil being arranged at the back of 
| the head. 

Directoire gowns for maids of honor are of 
































ished with the same rich embroid- fp 
ery; veil of tulle. The train should Lo 
always be two yards and a quarter vA | 
l untrimmed; with a ruching ys | 
un eath of taf- 
fetas or mousseline / 

de soie. It may be j 

round or square, ff 

acco’ to the hs fj 

ability of the wear- / 


er to manage it; 


~ aa usu 


the square being more difficult. The veil, 
whether of tulle or of lace, should be fastened 
with jeweled pins, and flowers may be worn 
or emitted, ad libitum. The bouquet should 
be loose looking, not too large, aid may be 
tied with streamers ot four and a half inch rib- 





soft sicillienne, faille or peau de soie in oyster 
shell white or some pale tint, with fronts and 
vests of white lace or embroidered silk muslin 
same shade. 

A writer from London says that in Eng- 
land this season, no marriage is legal without 





bon; roses or orchids, mingled with gardenias 
or stephanotis, are most appropriate. The 
back of the gown may be en princesse, or the 
boddice pointed and skirt separate, but the 
former is far more elegant. 
slippers, very plain, only a neat little noed of 
ribbon, or of the same satin, as a finish to the 
top, and plain white silk stockings are de 


euer. 

Our design illustrates a wridal toilette of 
rich brocade, with front of wide Brussels lace. 
A scarf of ivory white poulte de soie bordered 
with orange-blossoms is arranged in folds 
across the co e, and falls at one side to the 
foot where it is finished with a fringe ; the 
veil is ot tulle, fastened 
with orange-blossoms and 
bouquets of roses, carna- 
tions and gardenias. 

The number of brides- 
maids may vary from 
one to fourteen, but four 
or are the usual num- 
bers. They should be at- 
tired alike, or in thesame 


—_ of gown in different 
colors. ta recent wed- 
ding the four brides- 


maids each chose a cer- 
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tain flower, her bouquet and hat decoration 
of that flower, and her gown of the same 
color; the rose, in pale pink with pink roses; 


the violet, in a pale shade of that c@or, the | b 


a gn in pale yellow, and the mignonette 
n pale green. If there is only one maid of 
honor, she is usually in white, with flowers 
of whatever color she may prefer. 

Our little maid of honor is in a toilette of 


White satin | 


at least one page, whose delicate duty it is to 
carry and arrange the train, and it requires 
several arduous rehearsals in order that any 
awkwardness or contretemps may be avoided. 
These pages are attired in any picturesque 
costume, such as that of the Princes in the 
Tower, or a Lord Fauntleroy suit in white or 


yale tinted satin, with collar and cuffs of old | peared on the promenade will be worn; all the | 


ace and sash of soft silk of a contrasting 
shade. 

A long chapter might be devoted to lingerie 
for brides. It would require superhuman 


powers of description to give an adequate 
idea of the trousseaux recently exhibited at 
Doucet’s. 





In nothing does the luxury of the 
age display it- 
self to a greater 
extent than in 
these dainty ar- 
ticles of femi- 
nine attire. 
The finest of 
linen __ batiste, 
the most deli- 
cate, filmy real 
laces, the daint- 
iest of hand 
work are used 
in their con- 
struction, and 
each article is 
marked with 
the embroider- 
ed monogram 
or initials of 
the fair owner. 

Entre-deuz 
and seams are 
all joined with 
a delicate rever- 
ing, resembling 
the fine  old- 
fashioned _bar- 
stitching. 

W here em- 
broideries are 
used they are 
of the finest and 
daintiest de- 
signs, and have 
buttonholes at 
equal spaces, 
through which 
a tinted rib- 
yOnS are woven 
in and out. 

Night dresses 
are made with 
full blouse 
fronts, consist- 
ing of alternate 
entre-deux 
lace and box- 
plaits which are 
laid and press- 
ed, not sewed. 
Frills of the batiste, lace edged and very full, 
fall away from the throat and jaboted down 
the front. Washable China silks are preferred 


\ 










batiste. No starch is used in laundrying 
these delicate articles; to have them soft and 
filmy and cloudlike is the desideratum. 

At least one or two silk petticoats should be 
found in every trousseau, as they now take the 


of 


y some, but we cast our vote in favor of 
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place of muslin for the premenes, 
made of taffetas shot silk in light shades, such 
as pink and gray (called gorge de pigeon), gold 
aod light blue, etc., and are trimmed to the 
depth of a half yard with ruffles pointed and 
| pinked, or finely pleated frills, also pointed, 
or both, placed alternately. 
| In the matter of tea gowns and house jack- 
ets, which must form apart of the trousseau, 
| the choice is wide and variety bewildering. It 
is in theseand in the charm- 
ing little devices for neck wear 
and the adornment of the bod- 
dice front, that the highest ex- 


pression of Parisian elegance is 
found. 
Only Parisian fin 


give the magic touch to the 
jabot and frill and knot of rib- 
»0n that produces the indefina- 
ble cachet which American im- 
itators invariably fail to 
achieve, however clever they 
inay be in the construction of 
the gown habillee or the various 
productions of the milliner’s 
art. For the same reason, de- 
scription fails to give more 
than a general idea. 
Cachemere, plain or printed, 
Vienna plush and all the soft 
silks will be again used for tea 
gowns, as well as a new kind 


They are} 
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B. &. B. 
VALUES COUNT. 


Twenty years in an active Wholesale 
and Retail Dry-Goods business has 
given us the opportunity to judge of 
values, 

Our Importations of French,English, 
and German Dress Fabrics are now 
allin, Elegant Domestic Weaves in 
rich profusion are here too. More ex- 
tensive assortments cannot be found in 
the country—as to prices and values, 
we will leave that issue to your good 
judgement. 

Dress Silks, for street and evening 
wear in all the new weaves—staples 
and novelties in largest assortments. 

Mail Order Business—For the past 
Io years we have given special attention 
to this branch. Many ladies understand 
the benefits of ‘‘shopping by mail’’ with 
a reliable house. Some do not. 





of moire, which is reversible, | 
and soft and pliable as peau de 
soie. This will also be used in 
combination with wool mate- 
rials for street wear and for the | 
sashes of Empire gowns. 

A lovely tea gown is of 
black surah with Watteau 
back, the edges of the fronts 


a co front atid blouse of | 
Marechal Neil yellow crepe, 

finished with very full gath- 

ered frills of same, edged with 

imped silk hand work. Vio- 

et and the various heliotrope 

shades, with mauve fronts,+in 

crepe or embroidered silk mus- 

lin, are charming when they 

are becoming. 

The latest in house jackets is 
the cuirass form in old Pompa- 
dour brocade or velvet, with 
full front and sleeves of black 
lace plisse,over silk of the same 
or contrasting shade. A black 
accordion or plain round skirt 
| of surah or faille, with two or three entre-deux 
of black lace, may be worn with several dif- 
ferent styles of house jackets for evenings-at- 
home wear, giving a charming variety of 
toilettes at no great expense. 

Ophelia is one of the new shades of red, a 
sort of compromise between crushed straw- 
berry and old rose. We have excellent au- 
thority for stating that plum color and all the 
heliotrope shades will be again fashionable 
this season. Gray is as popular as_ ever. 
Dark bottle green and olive are still worn. 

Lighter colors than have heretofore ap- 








beige and tan shades. 


slight tinge of gray. 

In materials for autumn gowning, nothing 
has appeared, as yet, to take the place of drap 
Amazon vigogne, French and India cache- 
meres, etc., with the Caledonian and Con- 
naught diagonals and English serges for those 
who prefer rough surface goods. 

There is but one way to make the latter: 
that is severely plain with tailor finish and no 
trimmings save buttons. If trimmed or com- 
bined with other materials they invariably 
look dowdy. 

Cachemeres are made in combination with 
striped silk or sicilliene of the same or a con- 
trasting color. Faille with alternating stripes 
of ombre and plain are pretty combined with 
cachemere of the darkest shade. 

A princesse gown in olive cachemere is 
made over a petticoat — in ombre stripes 
of olive, the fronts and deep cuffs being bor- 
dered with gmbre ostrich feather trimming, 
also in olive. 


(Concluded on opposite page.) 


JAMES MeCREERY & CO. 


Choice Novelties in Woolen Dress 
Goods for the Fall are now ready. 
Mouchoir patterns, Corner designs, 














bordered material are characteristic for 
use in combinations, 

In Fancy Woolen Fabrics, to be 
made up alone or in combination, Plaid 
and Ombre effects, ranging from deli- 
cate, nearly invisible blocks and checks 
to most brilliant Scotch Clan colorings, 
are to be the leading styles. 

Samples and information sent on re- 
quest. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 
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ences given; orders by mail 
Send forcircular. MISS L. C. 





romptly attended to 
JILSON, 712 Pine St 
~ 
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| 
and Medicii collar embroidered | Journal, 
in pale Persian color; this over | 


Oyster shell is the newest white, having a | 


Panels, Pentes, and many varieties of 


HILADELPHIA’S Purchasing Bureau for 
every description of goods; free of charge; best refer- 


Write for copy of our J/lustratea 
Fashion Journal and Catalogue; sent 
free upon request. 100 pp. quarto, 
containing valuable hints on the subject 
of dress etc. Also write for samples ot 
anything in the Dry-Goods line. 
Then compare values. Mention this 


BOGGS & BUHL, 


115, 117, 119, 121, Federal Street, 
Allegheny, Pa. 





C. C. Shayne, 
Manufacturer. 


Sealskin garments and 
all fashionable 
furs, wholesale and re- 
tail. New Illustrated 
Fashion Book mailed 


leading 


free. 


124 West 42nd Street, 
and 
103 Prince Street, 
New York. 


DRESS REFORM. 


Jersey - Fitting Un- 
dergarments. 


In Silk, Jaeger Wool, Me- 
rino and Gauze, also 
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| Silk and Wool mixed. 
FOR 
Men, Women and 
Children. 


Bates Waist 


rfect substitute for corsets) 
talogue free. 


F. BATES & CoO., 


Agents wanted. 47 Winter St., Boston. 


LADIES BE SURE 


AND SEND 
For Illustrated Catalogue 


: ; -“ Wd sae 
Wear.’’ Newest styles, lowest prices. a- 
dress enclosing 5c for postage MAHLER 
BROS., 503 and 504, 6th Ave., 


New York. 
“CLEANFAST” F 
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STOCKINGS. 
(FP. P.Robinson Dye,) 
We guarantee an absolute- 
clean and fast color 
which will improve on wash- 
ing, and unsurpassed wearing 
qualities. 
None genuine without our 
trade mark on each stocking. 
Send for price list, 
The Cleanfast Hosiery Co., 
927 Broadway, New York. 
2 West l4th St., New York. 
107 S. State St., Chicago. 
49 West Street, Boston. 
251 Race St., Cincinnati. 
61 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 


Dressmaking Simplified. 


Any Lady Can Now Loarn to Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 


iad 
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TRADE MARK. 
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Easy to Learn. Rapid te Use. Follows Every Fashion. 


All First-class Dressmakers are adopting this won- 
derful Garment Drafting Machine. 


ITS SUCCESS HAS NEVER BEEN EGUALED. 


You can test it at your own house for 30 days Free 
Write now for Illustrated Circular and Liberal Offer- 


The McDowell Garment Drafting Machine Co 
6 WEsT 4TH StT., NEW YORK. 
Please state what periodical you saw our advertisement in. 


FREE 


Dress Cutting taught by Mail. Illus.andde- 
scriptive circulars of Mrs. Plesher's Ladies’ 
Tailor System FREE. Flesher & Co.Cin’ti,O, 
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| corsage and falls at one side in loops 
}and fringed ends; lace finishes the neck. 

Ladies who are so fortunate as to possess 
| sets of the old vandyked collars and cuffs of 
|old English and Brussels lace worn by their 


Black and tan and black and gold still hold | grandmothers can produce them now, and 


their prestige. 


of the season is a black faille with wide satin 
stripes made en princesse over a petticoat and 
vest of tan cloth embroidered in black and gold. 

Rich black toilettes will be considered the 
height of elegance for women of matronly 
age, and the materiaisand trimmings for them 
are in great variety; jet and steel, and jet and 
gold, as well as rich plain jet passe menteries, 
vie with fringes and laces and embroideries 
for the precedence. Some of the soft black 
silks, sicilliennes, etc., have borders of Chan- 
tilly lace embroidered to their edges in rich 
deep designs. 

As to the styles of gowning for the season, 
modified forms of the Directoire, Josephine, 
Medici, Marie Antoinette and quaint old Eng- 
lish are seen, some of them under new names. 

The Celt bodice is composed of a corselet 
and collarette of Genoa guipure, confining a 
full waist of soft wool or crepe. A rival of 
this is the Lesdigueres, a jacket composed en- 
tirely of open work passementerie. 

A Sara Mayer gown isin dark gray sicilli- 
enne with a princesse polonaise entirely of 
very open- work embroidery in silk on cache- 
mere, same shape; this opens in front to dis- 
close the sicillienne gown beneath, which has 
a collar ceinture and foot trimming of narrow 
embroidery, same design; the polonaise can 
be removed, leaving a simple Empire gown of 
sicillienne, the slightly full boddice fastening 
invisibly on the shoulder and under the arm; 
to this is added a sash of crepe de Chine, same 
shade. This model was exhibited, also, in 
pale yellow embroidery on white cachemere 
over pale yellow sicillienne. 

Worth’s cloth costumes show two shades or 
colors, sometimes three, par example a dark 
green cloth coat opens over a skirt of beige 
arranged in deep plaits, between which a fold 
of pale blue cloth is placed. This seems to be 
a Worth specialty. A new dinner gown, the 
production of that artist, in Ophelia peau de 
soie, has loose panels on each side, bordered 
all around with a piping of the same, arranged 
in a loop design; to each edge of this, back 
and front, is attached a wide cream Genoa 
point lace, which is folded under, in deep 
plaits, showing only the edge of the lace, 
under which a five-inch pale blue ribbon ap- 
pears; the skirt, of most graceful cut, is en 
demi train with a box plaiting at bottom, held 
by a piping showing a loop between each 
lait. The effect of these panels opening 
back and front over the graceful skirt is ex- 
ceedingly distingue and isa good model for 
other materials. 

The new Directoire gowns have_berthas, 
either plain or full around the shoulders, 
when they are becoming to the figure. 

A stylish new talma, called the Vasistas, 
named for the winner of the Grand Priz at 
Longchamps, is of simple construction. The 
model is in dark green cloth; a plastron is 
fitted smoothly about neck and shoulders, 
covered with green and gold passementerie, 
as is also the high collar; a double bertha, the 
upper one half the depth of the lower one 
which reaches to the waist line, is gathered 
about the shoulders, rounding in the back, 
high on the shoulders and pointed over the 
bust; the edges of the cloth are left raw. 

Our third illustration represents a sweet 
little evening gown for a young girl, or with 
the addition of a veil and bouquet would be a 
charming model for a bridesmaid’s toilette. 
It is in pale gaze de chiffon over surah same 
Shade; there are three tucks in the roand 
skirt, through which satin ribbon is run with 
One effect; a frill finishes the edge of the 
skirt; a sash of the surah surrounds the 





One of the handsomest gowns have them refreshened, as they ill cer- 


tainly be a la mode this season. 

| Every indication points to the discarding 
| of all imitations and the use of real lace only, 
for the innumerable devices of the present 
time for neck wear and sleeve decoration, 














UNDOUBTEDLY 


the best bargain in fine Satines to be 
found in this country. 

2,000 pieces, all new choice designs, 
finished equal to the French goods. 
They have always beensold at 25 cents. 
The price will be 


| 123 Crs. %% 


Remember, this is no job lot, but the 
FINEST GOODS in fashionable colors 
ever offered at this popular price, 
Samples cheerfully sent by mail, 
but the return orders must be prompt, 


Postage on twelve yards, 25 cents. 


|| SHEPARD, NORWELL & 00, 


BOSTON, Mass. 





A Scenic Crescent 


The Floral Fan, An Illuminated Palette, The Dove 
of Peace, Sheltered from the Wind,and a large package 
of imported art pieces, sent by mail to anyone who will 
—- a box of the genuine DB. C. ceLANE’s 

‘elebrated Liver Pills, (Price 25 cents,) from a drug- 
gist and mail us the outside wrapper from the box wilt 
address plainly written and 4 cents in stamps. 

Worth $1.00. Be sure you get the genuine. 


FLEMING BROS., 
Mention this paper. Pittsburg, Pa. 


FREE! .@ 

























Perfect 


Five hundred thousand to be 
given away in six months !1 






Beautiful Ornamental Stitching 


Give your 

Waist measure. 

The Mme. Demorest IWustrated 
Monthly Fashion Journal 





FINE AMERICAN JEAN! 


| Contains 36 pages on the finest paper, ~~* ‘* >= most 
BEAUTIFULLY TED PUBLICATION in the woru. 4. covers 
every posible field of F: , Fancy Wi ouse ’ 
Cooking, etc., ete. Subscription price ont, cents per 
ion mand 25. , onte edditional to ow aS and 

subse an c .] 
in all and we will mail you one of these 

ress 


king, 
Bendsatac Corsets tree 


WE ARE MANUFACTURERS, 
| 


{ 





WHAT TRIMMING SHALL I USE? 


GIVE US A TRIAL. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


Enclose two cents in stamps, stating articles desired, and we will forward you samples eith 
goods themselves or of the materials of which they are made. erdrmeiiese- 


Kursheedt’s Standard Fashionable Specialties . 
is published four times a year. Single copies 7 cents. Yearly subscription 25 cents, 
SEND FOR IT. 
The Autumn uumber is now ready and contains everything desirable in Dress Garnitures 
—Silk Cord Trimmings, Silk Fringes, Bead Trimmings, Laces, Accordeon Plaiting, Em- 
broideries and all the latest Parisian Novelties. 


THE KURSHEEDT MANUF’G CO., New York City. 


Please mention the Ladies’ Home Journal. 





A lady who dresses well is admired everywhere, and noching adds so 


much to one’s a) Trance as a stylish well-fitti loak 
ARE MANUFACTURE S of Lad oe Mise aad 








; les’, M " 
Cloaks‘and Wraps of all kinds, and by selling direct tothe mere we 
save eo ay r’s and retailer’s profits. w ECUT AND MAKE 
EVERY GARMENT TOO ER thus insuring a pe fit and 
in order to give you all the advantages that our New York 

enjoy We wil pay an express charges at our own expense. 

e cut and make to order and ship, eo ’ or 
Misses JAC 25) EW ET. 123 
Ladies’ handsome ULSTER or NEWMARK 
MARKET BS 20 PLUSH Ww AP S10 ouPE 

388. ‘ 
ET 812 Bt: Ws CQUE t) writ y HI 5 SODA 
83.15. Of course we also make higher qualities up to the very best. 
Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue contains illustrations, 
and prices of all the latest styles in Ladies’ and Misses’ Cloaks, Jackets, 
Newmarkets, Ulsters, Modjeskas, Raglans and Directoire Wraps in both 
Cloth and Plush; also a com iine of Children’s Cloaks and Gretchens, 


We will mail it to you 
plete measurement blan 
collection of more than 


FORTY SAMPLES 


ofthe Clothsand Plushes of which we make the garments, to select 
from, if you enclose four cents in stamps to prepay pos You may se- 
lect from our catalogue any style of garment you prefer and we will 
= = to your measure in any of the cloths or plushes of which we send 
Our collection of samples*includes a line of fine cloakings in all the new- 

est figures and des' , fine imported Beavers, Chevrons 
collar and either coat or bell sleeves. Kerseys in solid colors, beautiful new materials in stripes. 

We will make this garment to order flowered Cay = ty and Soqqnesd cloakings and in fact ul 

in any of our Quality A cloth, $1.85 fashionable cloths to be worn this season ther with samples of Eng- 
'B clown .35; C cloth, $5.80; D cloth, lish Seal Plushes in four qualities. We will also sell our cloths and plushes 

96.95; E' cloth, $8. F cloth, $9.75; G by the yard to ladies who desire to make their own garments. 

cloth $11.35. We will make this As to our responsibility we refer to the Mechanics’ and Traders’ Bank, 

same style not bound with braid in New York. 


lete 
ether with a 48 inch linen tape measure, com- 
8 (which insure a perfect At) anda splendid 





No. 212. ’ 

No. 212.—Stylish Jacket bound 
with braid; the revers are so adjusted 
as to ve a@ vest front effeet. You 
may have elther standing or rolling 





any of our Quality A cloth, 3.75; B 
“go g35,.6 com. sen; ‘b, clon: THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 21 Wooster St., New York City. 
cloth, $10.25. Please mention the LaDIEe’ Home JOURNAL. 
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WAIST MEASURE. UNDER ARM MEASURE. SHOULDER MEASURE, 
Dress-fitting reduced to **8”? SIMPLE MEASURES 


by the Franco-Americarc Dress 

Machine. Send for descriptive Pamphlet to our Brooklyn Offi , 478 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. 
Retna 
A Cc 


CORSET 


Patented 1885 Registered 1886. 

No eyelets nor studs. Lacing Cord runs over 
16 small Brass Pulleys. Does not show through 
dress nor wear out. Adjusts automatically to 

Easy, healthful, 

Order direct or 
Fine Jean, 5c; 
tting 


ne 








the movements of the body. 


convenient. Thousands sold. 
send for descriptive circular. 
Coutille J. B., $1.00; Thomson’s Glove Fi 
.%; Mora Short Hi Satteen, 8 mmon 
nse Waist $1.75. Add lic by mail. A. 8. MANN 
& CO., PATENTEES and M¥Fr’s., Rochester, N. Y 
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DEMOREST FASHION and SEWING MACHINE CO., 


17 East 14th Street, New York City. 


| 








ON REQUEST WE WILL MAIL You 


FREE 


Our Special Catalogue of 


FINE PLUSH CLOAKS. 


Which also contains full description 
and price list of our enormous stock of 
Dress Silks and Piushes. 
Cloth Ly we do not save, bat hg 
ou Intend getting a Plush, you want ou . 
he most peantiful and best Plushes, the best linings, 
the finest fit and workmanship, all guaranteed, we 
= the highest satisfaction and save you fully one 
ourth. rite to-day, address 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 
69 State St., Chicago, Tl. 


Dress Stays. 


A complete garment worn under 
the corset or flannels, protecting 
the clothing from perspiration. 
Chea) than dress shields, one 
pair doing the work of six. 
Misses’ bust measure, 28-33,§ .80 
Ladies’ “ ” 1.00 





VELUTINA 


ONLY REAL SUBSTITUTE 

FOR LYONS VELVET, 
Superseding every Velveteen, Three quali- 
ties. Latest fashionable shades,‘' Velutina, 
Wear Guaranteed,” stamped on selvage. 
Sold by all leading houses. Trade only 
supplied by N. ERLANGER & CO., 
Sole Agents, 453 & 455 Broome St., N.Y. 


VELUTINA 




















WarrEX 


EWHITES LADIES 





THILOR 
OF WASHINGTON, HAS INVENTED AND PATENTED 


WHITE’S Aib?iic READY-CUT 


M. DEWEY, Mnfr., 229 Marshfield Ave. AGENTS 
CHicaGo, Send money by P. O. order. § WANTED Ww | ST LI N j ty C 
peepee edanetrses Mee. Bete Bitoni ae fh . 
TED IN 
OVrnY Wows AND Guaranteed to ft, made of best Silesia, all shades, so 
CITY: New invention in traced that the most inexperienced can make & per- 
lacing. fect and stylish-fitting waist and sleeves. Price 40 
WwW. 8. A. Corset, with the ets., and 6 cts for postage; take,.bust meaaure over 













highest part only. Directions with each lining. 


Also a PERFECT-FITTING and HANGING 


SKIRT LININC. 


self usting back, can be 
cha: from tight to loose fit- 
ting in five seconds without re- 
moving from the person. 

quires no breaking in. 








vel of comfort. Most read Patent applied for, made of best English Percalin in 
celles over ofteee. Sold through all shadée. Price 75 cts, and 16 ets. for postage. 
See aco SUG Por | vaitmantarsenuiengta ah are Meee 
o nm 1s ° 
Ferm addzem oe Beit Aa | Directions Set AGENTS WANTED. 
or ’ . . < ” 
ive Hullding,Rochester,NY Washington, D. C., and New Bond St., London, Eng 
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| 
\straight edges cut off at the waist line, of 
| velvet. 
HOOPER. | Plain cloth basques will be worn with cross 
| barred woollen skirts. Directoire frills of silk 
or silk muslin are dainty for freshening up a 
home dress, the set comprising a turn over 
collar, turned back cuffs and a ruffle from the 
neck to the waist line. 
Redingotes are yet in vogue, but they are 
really more like coat basques, as the front is 
cut with a jacket or pointed vest effect. and 


HINTS ON HOME-DRESSMAKING. 


BY EMMA M. 


NO. XIV. 


A successful dressmaker gives some excel- 
lent advice in regard to old dress waists that 
are not suitable to use the second time. As 
her ideas are practical er, will bear papents 
ing, and may save some dollars to women Of 10 narrow back is simply one hollow box 
smal! purses Rip the waist lining, wash and | pleat to the skirt edge. The skirt has pleated 
~ oe re po poeow od pats Haye eee | or gathered sides and a Spanish, box or side 

‘p 4 scoot Ye . ’ : od 
under a jersey or cut down for a child, as the pleated or draped front. The Spanish flounce 
pieces shrink and draw too much out of shape | 
to be used for the original wearer. Then the 
pieces are soft after being worn and washed 
and answer for mending. 

I have also found itconvenient to keep two 
or three yards of muslin on hand that have 
been softened by washing, boiling and iron- 
ing. They answer for mending underwear 
when a new piece pulls the old garment into 
larger rents and an old patch wears out so 

nickly that it is not worth a busy woman’s | - 
time to put it in. 

I wonder if every housewife keeps a box for 
buttons, buckles, hooks and eyes, cut from old 
gowns. Some day, you will saveten cents or 
more by having this ‘catch all’’ to go to, in 
place of a store, besides having the time for 
sewing that otherwise would be spent in go- 
ing on the errand. 

While speaking of mending, I will describe 
thedarning taught by the nuns in French 
convents, who probably do the most beautiful 
and elaborate needlework inthe world Silk, 
cashmere, flannel, in fact all materials except 
cotton fabrics are taken and tlie rent cut 
around to form even edges, then it is matched 
with a piece of the goods, which is basted on 
the wrong side of the tear. Ravellings of the 
fabric are pulled from a straight piece of the 
fabrie and a long. fine darning needle threaded 
with one, discarding it as soon as it begins to 
wear fine or rough. 

The darning is done over the raw edge of 
the tear, taking the edge as the centre, and 
putting in two or three stitches on each side 
of it, extending thus on the new piece, but 
not across it. Do the work on the right side, 
and tuke up small stitches both over and un- 
der the needle. When the raw edge has been 
entirely covered rip the basting threads, lay a 
slightly damp cloth on the right side of the 
darn and iron it with a moderately 
iron. 


in at the knees, 
to draw them up so that the part below hangs 
like a flounce, the tucks turning upward to 
form a fluffy heading. 


season, and a black robe is in the height of 
fashion, making it comparatively easy to re-- 
model old costumes. 















ge, GARMENTS GUARANTEED TO FIT 
) PERFECT wiTHouT TRYINGON. 


p> by return mail full descriptive 

- circulars of MOODY'S NEW TAIL- 
i 

| learn to cut and make any gar- 

ment, in any style to any meas- 

F\ure for lady or child, Address 


OR SYSTEM OF DRESS CUTTING. 
ih. MOODY & CO. CINCINNATI, O. 


\7 > 
Wz, 
‘ty Any lady of ordinary intelli- 
‘ Vy ence can easily and quickly 
| 
p ay 
fr 





NEXT DOOR TO YOU. 


We've 1,900 employees, 61 separate depart- 
ments, and upwards of a million and a half of 
goods under the roof. 

Our business is dry goods and home outfittings, 
that is, everything for personal and home use. 
You and we are quite a distance apart, meas- 
ured by miles, yet by reason of our “Mail Order 
Department” we're virtually next door to you. 
Nothing in the entire establishment that you 
can’t have precisely as if you stoou in person 


the same price. 

“'TIS MAINTAINED PERHAP.” that 
the cost cf getting the articles and goods to 
your home adds to the store prices; not 80; all 
goods acceptable to the postal authorities will 
be sent through the mail to every State at our 
expense. 


ALL GOODS 


that must be cupecenes will be sent at our ex 
genes also, to the States of New York, New 


yarm 


Speaking of basting threads reminds me to 


net ay Connecticut and Pennsylvania, except 
tell my many readers that silk should be used | Such bulky goods as furniture, crockery, hard- 
to baste satin, velvet, or heavy silk showing} ¥#?e, !a88, muslin and such. ' 


On the {pages of our catalogue are printec 
fresh fall ahd winter goods for 1889-90 that seem 
most hkely to be needed by you—prices are 
given in every instance 1n order that you may 
start with them anywhere in your neighborhood. 
If we're the lowest, character of goods consid- 
ered, we'd be glad to be favored by an order. 


IN ALL CASES 


we promise all orders to be accurately filled and 
promptly dispatched, 

A copy of the above catalogue will be mailed 
free on application. 


WECHSLER & ABRAHAM, 
Brooklyn, New York, 


Dr. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Woolen System Company 


OF 


Philadelphia, 


Men’s, Ladies’ and Children’s 


every hole made. Any old color will answer, 
and do not draw the threads ovt until they 
have been cut every inch ortwo. In pinning 
on such terials for the fitting, use the 
smooth headed black pins, as they are so slen- 
der and sharp pointed that only tiny holes 
are made and they soon disappear. 

Ladies at work on their fall sewing, may 
rest assured that they can hardly have their 
skirts too straight in effect, though full in 
reality, their sleeves on house dresses too tull, 
or the basques too short. The latter are saved 
from being round waists by a short point in 
front, and three pointed tabs, a narrow, flat 
eg without pleats or a point in the 

ack. If of heavy goods, the basques are per- 
fectly plain, with small bone, silk, or crochet 
buttons, sleeves slightly full over the top and 
some braid trimming around the collar and 
sleeves. As this tailor like severity only be- 
comes a perfect figure, less fortunate women 
have a fullness from the shoulders to give a 

lump effect over the chest and add a half 

It on the trimming on the lower edge from 


the side seams. i 
A neat yy remodel an old gown or make Hosiery, 
a new one, has the front in fan pleats of the 
goods or surah. Fan pleats are small kilt Underwear, 


pleats, about five on each side turned toward 
the centre and closely lapped at the top, 
though spread out at the bottom. This front 
is five inches wide at the waist and twelve at 
the bottom, with a flat panel of the woollen 
material, eight or ten inches wide, on either 
side, which have cross stripes of wide silk or 
mohair braid; black braid is fashionable on 
any color, and looks well with the front of 
black surah. The rest of the skirt consists of 
two breadths of forty-two inch goods gathered 
in several rows,as described in former copies 
ofthe JouRNAL. + 

The short basque is laid in fine pleats along 
the shoulder seams and at the waist line with 
a flat space between, which has cruss stripes 
of the braid and a collar of the same to match 
a row on thesleeves, which are slightly full 
over the shoulders or wrinkled like a glove as 
I will describe further on. Around the edge 
of the pointed basque is laid No. 12 black rib- 
bon, twisted to form a point. back and front, 
and tied in loops and ends on the left side. 
This ‘gown was of dark green cashmere andin- 

ded for the street, but the style may be fol- 
lowed in old rose, rust red, blue or paler 
green for house wear, with black gros grain, 
moire or velvet ribbon for the garniture. If 
the fan pleats are of the cashmere, put a bor- 
der on them of three rows of the ribbon. 

The new giove sleeves are made of heavy or 
light materials over a very close fitting coat- 
shaped lining. The wrists should fit so snug 
that some have a tiny opening left at the in- 
side and hook them overin the old Medicis 
style, the simple band of ribbon, galloon, etc., 
worn as a cuff hiding the fastening. The up- 

r of the outside material is cut fully 

alf a yard longer than usual and the under 
piece to correspond; these are gathered along 
each seam froin three,inches above the lower 
edge and across the top. giving when on, the 
effect of g long glove pushed up in wrinkles 
on the arm. 

Broad shoulders require short shoulder 
seam*, with the sleeves set up high, and _nar- 
row forms are given width by longer shoulder 
seams and full gathers over the top of the 
arm. 

Renovate old fashioned basques by making 
a short point, back and front, and adding full 
sleeves, collar and jacket fronts, with round or: 


Outer Clothing, 


qapelling all others in Quality and Fineness of 
Wool, in Softness and Delicacy of Texture. 
Absolutely pure. 

Write for the eighth edition of our catalogue—Fall 
and Winter 1889-90-—just out. Free upon application. 


SCRIBNER & SULZER, 
1104 Chestnut Street 1104. 











BROOK'S. 


LABEL FOR GLACE FINISH. | LABEL FOR SOFT FINISH 


Glace and soft finish 200 yds. 50 cents per dozen. Soft 
finish 100yd. Spools 26 cents per dozen. Try the colors 





Holmes & Co. 


10g Kingston St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 













Fersey - Fitting 
Union Under Garments, 


High grades in Silk, Silk 
and Jaeger’s,Silk and Cotton, 
all Wool, Merino; Dr. Jaeger’s 
all Wool yarn, in Summer 
Winter and extra heavy 
weight. 

Readers in the vicinity 

of Boston call and ex- 
amine. Take Elevator. 
Send stamp for cata- 
logue. 





TRADE MARK. 


Bordered dresses will be in high favor this | 


before any of our 280 counters and at exactly | 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


|fronts are now cut in one piece, gathered at | 
the top, and two tucks, two inches deep, run | 
Tapes are used in the tucks | 
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Fides Don't Fad 


TO SEND A 


TWO-CENT STAMP FOR SAMPLES OF 


Puitie Cambric. 
Puitiwe Lawns. 


Puitie Nainsook. 


ALSO 


KING 
KinG 
Kinc 


and 


Sa 





ImpeR1AL Cambric. 
Above goods are unequaled for Ladies’. Children’s 
Infants’ wear. 
KING PHILIP MILLS, 
85 Worth Street, New York. 
| NOMORE ROUND SHOULDERS. ~ an 
WEAR THE KNICKERBOCKER SHOULDER BRACES F\¥. 
AND WALK UPRIGHT IN LIFE. 4 i 
Brace and Suspender combined—easily adjusted and worn with comfort. No 4=3% 
: Harness—simple—unlike all othnrs. a | 
= Sold by DRUGGISTS and DEALERS EVERYWHERE. ‘4 }_3 
ad Prices Lag and $1.50 per ir. Send chest measure in inches around the 9 X 
body under the arms, Address, 
Manufactured bythe HNICKERBOCKER BRACE Co., 
N. A. JOHNSON, Propr etor. Easton, Pa. 


JUST OUT. 

My new book, just finished, 
August 15, 1889, on the latest 
styles of HAIR-DRESSING as 
now worn by the 


EXCLUSIVE 400, 





sent free to Every Lapy 
who writes for it, and everv 
Gentleman who may have a 
mother, wife, sister, or 
wail daughter should insist that 
oN they do write for it. 


| 

| 

| 

| . 

| rs. C. THOMPSON, * 
| 





si“ ss BRA Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Ce KIRK'S PERFUMER ! 


z Perfumes the drawer. cor- 
sage, pocket; SUCCEEDS SACHET BAG; double per- 
forated cylinder, Perfume yourself with favorite odor. 

renewed at pleasure; imparts delicate perfume to all 

surrounding objects, no stains; lasts a lifetime. Post- 
ee pickel inked 25c; oxidized silver plate,50c. 

| JAS.S. KIRK &'CO., Sole Agents, Chicago. 








Florence Home #5* she: 
Needlework. Lustre mitt 


The 1889 edition of this popular ||\ 
series is now ready. It contains 96 | 
pages, instructing you in Netting, Knit- 
ting, Tatting and Embroidery. Each |, 
subject fully illustrated. Mailed on re- 
ceipt of six cents. Mention year to avoid 
confounding with previous editions. 

NONOTUCK SILK CO., 


Florence, Mass. ' FRIZZETT A 











Avtomatie Brake 


aches FREE 


Coaches 
WHEEL CHAIRS 
TO HIk 


We retail at the lowest 


wholesale factory prices. 
Send stamp for Oatalogus, ( 


Name goods d d. 
rendee Mea Go, 
146 Ni. Sth St., Philada., Pa. 





For keeping the Hair in Curl 
during damp or warm weather. 
75 cts., per bottle. Enclose Ic. 
| stamp for circular. FRANK PYATT, Druggist, 

















Graceful 438 W. Madison St., Chicago, Hl. 
Clark & Perrin’s Home Course of Bust- 
Form ness Training. All commercial 
Ee FT 2 branches taught by madi. Write o., 
-- Clark’s« College, Erie a. 
Health and fn leh 
ANTED ¢ onee, grervwher, 6 re eenemeatove, 
Man or oman, 0 abie D ness, 
Comfo rt | Liberal Pay. All time not necessary, Special 
oe 


PERE £CTLY COMBINED IN 
Madame - Foy’s 


SKIRT SUPPORTING 
CORSET. $ 


Zi 
The most popular in the (a. | 
market. Sold by leading 
dealers. Price by mail 
$1.40 for HIGH or LOW bust. 


RK. H. WOODWARD & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


BROWNS 
DRESSING 





a, WOOD W! until Dec, 25th. Give references, 
| 











sepueenemeenenennanediemenennaiantity —-FOR-—— 
TO THE LADIES q LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
° BOOTS AND SHOES. 
A good wife, daughter or sister is always on ear nawannece mea. 


the outlook for any article that will save the 
money and temper of her gentlemen relatives, 
and by so doing, she is very apt to increase her 
own supply of pin-money. Collars and cuffs 
are among the greatest sources of annoyance 
and expense. They wear out quickly, cheap 
linen won't last, every washing brings even 
the best piece nearer to its end. Collars and 
cuffs meas of LINENE, while neat and stylish 
save this trouble and expense. If you can’t 
purchase them at your dealers, send six cents 
for a sample set of coilars and cuffs, with illus- 
trated catalogue free, ard you,will quickly see 
their advantages. The address is: 
THE REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


YOUR ADDRESS Postal Card 


Mailed to us, brings you promptly 30 samples of 
cloth, guaranteed self-measurement blanks, whereby 
you can have your clothing cet to order and sent to 
any express or P O. Pants, $3 to $5. Suits, $13.25 to $21. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
11 to 17 Eliot St. or 18 Summer St. Boston, Mass, 


Or call at’our nearest BRANCH STORE:— 
285 Broadway, New York; 943 Pennsylvania 















f ’ marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. 
Agénts sample, 15c. Clubof eight, $1.00, 

/ EacGite Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn, © 

ADY AGENTS clear $5 to $10aday. Over 


100 different articles. Indispensable. Enor- 
mous sales. Sample free. G. L. Erwin, Chicago. 


GOOLD’S SLEIGHS.. 


If you mean to have a sleigh this coming winter, 
order early, and get one of our fine - Landau 
sleighs, thus poneteny securing three sleighs in one, 
an open, haif-top and closed vehicle. They are high- 
priced, but “the best is the cheapest.” 


JAMES GOOLD Co.,°~~*® 
FREE 


Albany, N. Y. 
Sample DR. X. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
51.00 

















Best Remedy for Throatand Lungs. Agents 
Wanted. STONE MEDICINE CO., Quincy, Ilinots. 


An Hour made selling New Nickel Plated 
Broom Holders. Sample and terms 6c. 
M. GANDY, Chester, Conn. 








Per Day at home selling our New Silver 

. Spoc! and Nickel Tidy Holder and Draper. 
Send léc., for Samples and agents terms, address 

WIRE NOVELTY CO, Ashiand, Obio._ 




















Ave., Washington, D.C.; 72 Adams St., Chi- 
engo, Ill.; Burnside Bullding, Worcester, VICTORY AT LAST! 
Mass.; G amore House. Spria +m Mace. Self-Threading Sewing Needles 
pita ce, Previasnes, é i Old estster zue ny 8 ag ue them. -pnvelaahie Se 
1 falling sight. nest needle made. 3 - 
watidiag, Now Maven, besa _ wards Gold Eyes; do = = ~ by 
Selected by mail. New Srmple paper 10c.;3 for HY for 80c. 
perfect, full length. NEw ENGLAND NovELtTy My’a. Co., 
ALL PAPE Sinan sod 24 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 








Handsome Golds 12c. a roll, 
ids 35 








LustresGc. Damasks 18c. Heavy Embossed es. " [ED ELECTRICITY 
feet ~ 8 dy “B. eambleg with orders tp mate | ASI" ba dat Rice ox £48. Chtexe, Hl 
A. L. Diament & Co., *Petiadcipia, Poe” PEERLESS DYES 2:SsSetcam 
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NURSING IN FEVERS. 


BY ANNIE R. RAMSEY. 





No. I. 


8YMPTOMS. 





Any fever which refuses to yield to simple 
remedies within thirty-six hours, requires the 
immediate attention of a physician, for it is 
more than 7 that something serious is to 
ensue—especially if the fever began with a 
chili or was preceded by days of lassitude and 
depression. With these symptoms present, a 

ood doctor will have his attention thorough- 
5 aroused and his suspicions on the alert for 
one of the marked fevers—typhoid, scarlet, 
pulmonary. or gastric, or whatever the other 
symptoms may suggest. Should he finall 
ronounce one of these dread names, 
other! hold a moment’s conference with 
your own soul to learn whether you have 
strength and devotion enough to carry this 
heavy burden. You must fully realize that 
in most fevers more depends upon the nurse 
than upon the doctor or his drugs. Unless 
you can be sure that ee shall be able to for- 
get yourself, your body, your needs, your 
wishes, you would do well to leave the case 
in other hands. Do not feel that yon must 
nurse your child because he is your child, and 
leave the question of your fitness out of con- 
sideration. Love cando much—but it cannot 
take the place of skill and trained endurance, 
and when one counts in the strain, which a 
mother endures, through this very love, it 
sometimes happens 
that she, of all the 
family, is the least 
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board may be fitted into the top of the upper 
sash so that this may be kept lowered allow- 
ing the fresh air to enter through the space 
thus created between the sashes; and if all 
other ways fail, simply lower the upper sash 
of the window farthest from the bed and keep 
it down two inches night and day. Impor- 
tant as this matter of ventilation is, especially 
in lung trouble—it may be over-done, and care 
must continually be exercised and extremes 
guarded against. 

Unless the physician orders otherwise, the 
above suggestions will be found sufficient ex- 
cept in the warmest weather. Some doctors 
treat scarlet fever most successfully, with 
wide open windows even in mid-winter, and 
your duty is to carry out such orders as long 
as the physician is in charge of the case. 

In this connection I may say that two people 
in the room with the patient, at one time, are 
all that should be permitted. This number 
can do all that is required, and every pair of 
lungs helps to use up the oxygen the patient 
needs so sadly. 


DISINFECTANTS. 


Hand in hand with the subject of ventila- 
tion goes that of disinfection, almost as im- 
portant for the patient and even more so for 
the nurse and family. There are many excel- 
lent preparations—Platt’s Chlorides being one 
of the best, and the following recipe is used in 
some of our hospitals with most satisfactory 
results; it has the advantage of being made 
quickly at home—and this is of great value 
where the nurse is at work far from drug 
stores, 

Recipe.—}4 drachm of Nitrate of Lead. 
2drachms of com- 

mon salt (about a 

common salt- 





fit for the post of 
fever-nurse. 

By the self- forget- 
fulness of the nurse 
I do not mean that 
you are to neglect 


anything which is 
essential to your 
health. Your duty 


to your patient re- 
quires you to t ke 
regular and_ sv fi- 
cient sleep and food, 
to walk in the fresh 











spoonful). 

Dissolve the ni- 
trate of lead in one- 
half pint of hot wa- 
ter, the salt in a 
bucketful of cold 
water. Mix the two 
together, and the 
preparation is ready 
for use. Like most 
disinfectants this is 
oisonous to drink, 
put will not injure 








\ ) the most delicate 
air each day, and to \\ \ \ \ color or fabric. The 
find time te bathe h XS XA lead, for conve- 
and change your ' = nience, may be put 
underclothing _ fre- up in half drachm 
quently,—but this RUBBER BLANKET. 


is all yon can hope 
for; everything else must goin sublime self- 
forgetfulness, consecrating every power to the 
patient’s needs, submitting your will and your 
sequent to the physician you have called in. 

e will suppose that your moment of 
prayer and self examination leaves you free 
to take up your work with outward calm and 
cheerfulness, the next thing to decide about 
is 


THE PATIENT'S ROOM AND BED. 


In all infectious fevers, the patient must be 
isolated, and for typhoid, as well as most 
other fevers, a quiet room must be selected 
for fear of serious brain complications. 

The room should be carefully prepared by 
divesting it of ALi drapery, and all superflu- 
ous furniture—then put a mat over the bare 
floor, nailing its edges closely down (so that 
no one can by any chance catch the footuand 
trip over them) add a cot, if possible, or the 
narrowest bed you can find, a table, a wash- 
stand, some cane-seated chairs, and a folding 
screen or two. 

The cot, or bed, should have a hard mat- 
tress—of hair or some of its cheap substitutes 
—but never under any circumstances should 
it be a feather bed. 

Over the mattress lay a rubber sheet—you 
can buy it by the square yard, and it must be 
big enough to tuck in securely all around-- 
above this lay an old blanket, or piece of 
double faced cotton flannel or thin quilt, of 
the same generous dimensions, and then put 
on the usual sheets anda soft woollen blanket 
as old as possible, but clean. These are the 
only preparations necessary for the bed as 
long as the patient retains consciousness and 
can make his needs known; later on “draw- 
sheets’ may be necessary, and of these I shall 
tell you in time. 

To take the patient to this room, he should 
be well protected against cold, put into an 
arm chair—an old fashioned rocker is the best 
kind—and he can then be carried by two care- 
ful, strong people to his new quarters. This 


removal should not be attempted after the | 


fifth or sixth day of fever, even for strong pa- 
tients. 

The screen I have advised, is well nigh in- 
dispensable in a sick room; it is used to keep 
light from the patient’s eyes, to guard the 
bed from draughts, to shut out the sight of 
any corner of the room where work is done— 
thus hiding even momentary disorder from the 
sensitive nervous patient. 

If no other form of screen is available, you 
can use an —— clothes-horse, (on rollers, 
if possible) throwing a heavy shawl over the 
top bar, and fastening it aa with safety 
pins, or, you may cover it with breadths of 
dark, thick material. I donot approve of a 
cotton flannel screen, especially in lung 
troubles—more of the lint comes off than one 
would imagine, and floating in the atmo- 
sphere may do positive harm; therefore I ad- 
vise the screen to be made of woollen material 
or of breadths of matting securely tacked in 
place. One caution I must give; never, by 
any negligence, allow your screen covering to 
fall, and take great pains never to —< tha 
screen itseli—such accidents might frighten 
the patient to death literally. 


VENTILATION. 


The sick room should always and in all 
weathers, be ventilated with outside air. An 
excellent plan is to keep open a door into an 
adjoining room, where a window is up, or a 








packages by the 
druggist, who will 
charge only a few cents for his trouble, and 
these packages should be kept in a box beside 
ajarofsalt. The mixture should be made 
fresh every morning, or oftener if necessary— 
and used without dilution. 

Typhoid fever is now believed to hold no 
danger of contagion, unless the family and 
nurse use some article infected by the evacua- 
tions of the patient, or are exposed to contact 
with the germs contained therein. Therefore 
the only part of the bed linen which needs 
disinfection is that actually soiled or tainted 
by the evactuations; but in scarlet fever, small 
pox, oreven measles, every ray used in the 
sick room should be plunged into a vessel of 
water to which chlorides or other disinfectant 
have been added, covered closely and allowed 
to remain a few hours, then quickly washed 
in several] waters—each water being disinfect- 
ed before it is thrown out. Every stool 
should have disinfectant poured over it before 
emptying down a well or closet, and the ves- 
sel containing it should be thoroughly 
cleansed, and some of the disinfecting fiuid 
left standing in it until it is used again. 

Beneath the bed a china bowl should be 
kept full of disinfectant, and renewed ever 
day; a soup plate may suffice for this, but a 
bowl is better. In addition to this a string 
should be stretched across a corner of the 
room, and towels which have been dipped in 
the disinfectant hung on this. -As the towels 
dry rapidly, they should be watched and wet 
again from time to time. 


LABOR-SAVING HINTS. 


Some contrivance for holding and keeping 
ice is essential te easy nursing. Of course the 
very best things are t'.e tiny refrigerators and 
the “Indian Ice Buckets,” but if neither of 
these are obtainable, the following plan ans- 
wers admirably. 

A large eart Renwate bowl is covered with a 
piece of clean flannel, tied over the top like a 
drum head, but sufficiently loose to allow it 
to “sag” a little in the middle; on this is laid 
the ice in lumps.of fair size; a second flannel 
covers them closely, and over all is a cap or 
“cosy” of newspaper—folded in many thick- 
nesses and pinned together so as to exclude 
all air. The cap should completely cover the 
bowl from sight and in the top may be stuck 
a big headed belt pin—the very best tovi for 
waien off the ice when needed. 

Ice so treated will last fifteen or twent 
hours, if care is used to replace the covers each 
time they are moved, and to empty at inter- 
vals the water which drips from the ice into 
the bowl, which should never be allowed to 
rise high enough to teuch and wet the flan- 
nel. 

A table at the head of the bed is indispens- 
able—it should be covered with a spotlessly 
white cloth, and should hold the ice bowl, a 
small waiter with a mat of cotton flannel, on 
which the medicines and spoons may be kept; 
asmall pitcher of clear water—covered and 
brought fresh twice a day; the measuring 
glass; the mouth cup, and (if stimulants are 
ordered) the flask of whiskey or whatever is 
used for stimulant. 

Everything in the shape of food must be 
kept out of the room. For this, a table in an 
adjoining room, orin the hall, should stand 
close to the door, and here milk (in a covered 
pitcher) should be kept in small quantities— 
say a quart at a time; if it is necessary to use ice 
to keep the milk sweet, the bow! before sug- 
gested may be duplicated, and the milk kept 





en it in bottles. Thereshould also be on this 
table a spirit lamp; a candle; matches; a box 
of zinc ointment; a jar of cosmaline; a can of 
mustard-flour and one of wheat-flour, a light 
paper basin for toilet purposes, a plentiful 
supply of disinfectants, a tin to carry hot wa- 
ter, the injection pipe, and all of the parapher- 
nalia which will be needed if the dector or- 
ders poultices, oil rubs or turpentine-stoops 
may be kept beneath the table. 

A small wash pan may hang near, and a 
clean cup towel should be placed by it every 
morning, for whatever vessel is used, must be 
immediately washed, wiped, and returned to its 

lace. This may seem useless trouble, but I 
insist and insist that no food shall be given, 
no medicine administered, without this imme- 
diate washing of glass and spoon. It cannot 
be neglected without injury to the patient. 

You will agree with me in thinking that 
nurse and patient have no better friend than 
the india rubber bags for hot water applica- 
tions. No family should be without one— 
they are quite inexpensive, and even in ordi- 
nary sickness they are blessings, while in fe- 
vers they often save lifeitself. To be useful 
in such cases, it should be understood in the 
kitchen that a vessel of water must be kept 
on the fire night and day during the ilJness, 
and whenever water is taken from it, the sup- 
ply must be renewed. This rule, in desperate 
cases, should be as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. Ifyou cannot have a rubber bag, 
use bottles, securely corked, and have several 
bricks always ready in the oven. You ma 
need artificial heat ata time when delay is 
fatal. 

If a coal fire is burning in the room, it 
should, if possible, be in an open grate. Ifa 
stove must be used, the necessity for ventila- 
tion is greatly increased. In either case the 
fuel should be brought to the room in small 
bundles, wrapped in paper, and when the fire 
needs renewing a bundle is laid on quietly, pa- 
per and all, thus avoiding the racket of pour- 
ing coals from a scuttle. 

Out of sight of the patient should hang a 
ten:perature chart, a pulse record, the | 
schedule, and a pencil with rubber attached. 
The temperature chartscan be bought ready 
made, but you can make them yourself from 
the model I give, and keep the pulse and _ res- 
p! ration record on es paper, each careful- 

dated and preserved till the illness is over— 
they are often needed for reference by the 
Doctor. The daily schedule is for your own 
help and should be made fresh every twelve 
hours. I illustrate one made for a most des- 
perate case of typhoid pneumonia—it will 
show you how these schedules are used, but, 
of course, the treatment it describes is not for 

ou to follow. To your schedule you must 
be most faithful, most obedient. checking off 
each duty as it is pertormed to assure your 
tired mind that each task has been done. In 
most cases a patient who is asleep need not be 
waked foreither food or medicine, but in des- 
perate cases most physicians insist that both 
shall be given at the hour appointed; indeed 
in these desperate fever cases, the patient often 
sinks into a stupor very like sleep, and ifyou 
were to await his awakening from this—his 
eyes might open on the other world. 


FEVER THERMOMETERS, 


An important part in the sick room is 
played by the fever thermometer, and every 
nurse should have one—every mother should 
know how to use it—for it is really very sim- 
ple. And just here I must protest against the 
unwise fashion of taking the temperature by 
placing the tube in the mouth—especiall 
with children is this a rash proceeding, for it 
is not an impossible thing for a restless child 
to break the thermometer with his teeth and 
then swallow bits of glass. The proper way 
is to put the tube in the axilla (or arm-pit) 
holding it there steadily for five minutes at 


Y | least—if it is not held, it may slip and so fail 


to register—when it is withdrawn the mark- 
ings should be noted and written down, the 
mercury gently shaken back to 95°, the glass 
wiped and. laid aside in a convenient, safe 
place, and on a piece of soft woollen stuff 
which will keep it from breaking. ; 
Fever thermometers are quite expensive, 
costing about $3 for the ps oye form of any 
good make; they are said to be self registering 
—that isthe mercury remains at the highest 
point to which the patient’s heat has sent it, 
until shaken back to the normal mark. Ina 
good thermometer the normal mark—98 2-5° 
is placed a little distance above the bulb and 
the degrees above this are divided into five 
sometimes into ten—equal parts, so that the 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 


of Lime and 
Soda 


is endorsed and prescribed by leading 
physicians because both Ge oe ae = 
and Hypophosphites are the recog 
agente in the cure of Consumption. It is 
as palatable as milk. 
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Scott's Emuls|on im 
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Best y tor CONSUMPTIO 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, W Dis- 
eases, Chronic and ds. 


Ask for Scott’s Emulsion and take no other 











fever heat is measured by a fifth or tenth of a 
degree instead of by the whole degree as in the 
ordinary instrument. This delicate little 
thermometer should never be roughly hand- 
led, even putting it into its case each time it 
is used is a risk, but, on the other hand, it 
should never be used unless the mercury is 
shaken back below the normal point. 


CLEANLINESS, BED SORES, ETC. 


The patient’s body must be kept as scrupu- 
oaay clean as his strength permits; whenever 
the sheet is soiled by an evacuation, the but- 
tocks should be carefully washed with tepid 


water (a sponge should k on one side 
for this papas and disinfected after each ser- 
vice)—then the body should be wiped with a 


soft, dry towel—as old as possible—and just 
at the lower end of the spine the back should 
be anointed with zinc ointment, or cold 
cream, to prevent bed sores, which long lying 
and emaciation may produce. A bed sore is 
thought by some doctors to be “a disgrace to 
the nurse,” as they say severely; but I have 
thought that in some cases—especially where 
the patient is elderly, or much reduced—no 
care can pa them. They are such terri- 
ble troubles that it is worth a hard fight to 
escape them, and there is no doubt that they 
are very often caused by want of common care 
and cleanliness. 

When injections are given the pipe and 
nozzle should always be warmed, b esing 
warm water forced through, so that the in- 


Y | jected fluid, either for food or medicinal pur- 


pee. is not chilled nor the patient shocked 
y the cold flow. The nozzle should be wet 
in very soapy water, or greased. When sup- 
positories are used they should be greased 
with cosmaline before insertion, this makes 
the process painless and very easy, besides 
preventing soreness of the rectum. 


BED LINEN AND DRAW SHEETS. 


Nearly all doctors condemn too much “fuss- 
ing’’ with a patient,too much changing of bed 
linen, too much washing of the body. ‘Your 
doctor must tell you how often to do these 
things. I can only tell you the best way to 
do them. 

If the disease causes stupor, or assumes, as 
in Typhoid, diarrhwral character, “draw 
sheets ’ must be used to preserve the purity 
of the bed. They are quickly made from old 
sheets, but if you have none that you wish to 
tear up, it will be well to buy cheap unbleach- 
ed muslin one and one half or two yards wide 
and this, being washed soft, is torn into 
~~ just long enough to reach across the 
bed from side to side and tuck in securely. 
These lengths are folded two or three times 
and laid over a piece of india rubber sheeting 
about 25 inches square, which with the sheet 
is slipped under the buttocks of the patient. 
When this is soiled it is gently removed, and 
a fresh sheet and rubber slipped an; in order 
to make these changes without exposing or 
jarring the patient the sheet must be closely 
rolled (with the rubber inside it, and reaching 
to within 15 or 20 inches of one end asin the. 
diagram). After fastening the projecting end 
securely under the mattress, the roll of sheet 
is placed (rubber side down) close against the 
patient, who is gently lifted over it, the roll 
pulled through, smoothed over the bed, and 
tucked in on the other side. It will be neces- 
sary, in severe cases, to have many of these 
“draw sheets” and from two to four rubbers. 
The cloths must be instantly disinfected as 
described, and then washed, but not used 
again until dry and “hard.” 

To he Continued.} 
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ECENTLY intro- 
duced by the 
SEELy Mre. Co., have 
already found their 
way into the homes 
of the most refined, 
and won from com- 







petent judges this 
commendation: 
“The most exquisite 
perfumes 
in 
existence.” 
STANHOPEA. VANDA. 
MILTONIA. GALEANDRA. 
ANGULOA. CALANTHE. 
1-OUNCE BOTTLES, - $0.75 
2 « “ - uae = 


If not to be obtained of your druggist, we will send by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
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ideal Hair Curle 
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SOLD BY ALL DRUG AND TOILET DS DEALERS 
POSTPAID. © 
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(For the Lapres’ Home JOURNAL. | 
GAME—VARIETY IN COOKING. 


BY ELIZA R. PARKER. 


(By request.) 


At this season of the year and later, the | 
markets afford a variety of excellent game, | 
which is wholesome and economical, as many 


of the cheaper kinds can be made into appe- | 


tizing and nourishing dishes at a very small 
cost. 

The flesh of all wild animals is more solid | 
and less juicy than that of domestic animals, | 
and is therefore less easy of mastication when 
eaten very fresh, therefore keeping game sev 
eral days after killing,renders it tender as wel 
as improves the flavor. 

To preserve game, draw as soon as possible 
if the weather be at all warm, after washing, 
rub the inside with pepper and hang in a cool 
place. When ready to cook wipe out with a 
damp cloth and then dry, with another. Do)| 
not wash, as water injures the flavor. Rab- | 
bits and squirrels are improved by laying in| 
salt water for a short time. 

In_ purchasing game, some judgment 
and knowledge are required. *heasants | 
and quails to be young should have 
yellow legs and dark bills. Pigeons 
should be fat and tender, with feet  pli-| 
antand smooth. Prairie chickens, plover, 
woodcocks and snipe when fresh and young 
have full round eyes, while the breast bone is 
soft and yields to pressure. The choice of 
venison should be regulated by the fat, which 
when the venison is young will be thick, 
clear and close, while the meat is a reddish 
brown. 

‘4 White meat game should be cooked very 
one. 

Dark meat game is generally prepared rare. 

Venison, which is best fresh killed, requires 
more time for cooking than beef. 

The garnishes for game are preserved bar- 
berries, currants, and grape jelly, cranberry 
and apple sauce, sliced oranges and lemons. 

To Proll partridges or quails. Wash in salt 
water, split down the back, wipe dry, rub 
with butter, pepper and salt. Put on the grid- 
iron over clear coals. Cook principally from 
the underside. Take up, rub with butter, sift 
over browned powdered crackers. Serve with 
currant jelly. 

Partridge Fricassée. Prepare as for broiling, 
cut up, put in a saucepan with hot water to 
cover. Skim, cook tender, thicken the gravy 
with a little flour. Season with butter, pep- 
per and salt. Have slices of buttered toast on 
a hot dish, pour the fricassée over, and serve 
hot. 

Boned Partridges. Bone the birds. Lard 
with thin slicesof pork. Stuff with oysters, 
roll in buttered paper and cook in a hot oven 
with a little water and butter in the pan. 
When done glaze them and set back on the 
stove one minute. Serve with mushroom 
sauce and mashed potatoes. Garnish with 
sliced lemon. 

Broiled Pheasant or Prairie Chicken. Pre- 
pare and place in a steamer over hot water 
until tender, rub with salt, pepper and butter, 
lay on a gridiron over bright coals. Take up, 
put in a pan, cover with butter, and set ina 
very hot oven five minutes. Serve with cur- 
rant jelly. 

Bird Cutlets. ‘Take half a dozen young pig- 
eons, partridges, or other birds, split down the 
back and bone them all but the legs and wings. 
Cut each bird in two, trim off all the ragged 
edges, fry these cutlets in hot butter, season 
with salt and pepper. Set aside till cold. 
Make a sauce of stewed tomatoes, mushroom 
catsup, and a little gelatine (dissolved.) Dip 
the cutlets in it and set on ice. When cold 
roll in cracker meal, dip in beaten egg, again 
in the crackers, and fry brown. Serve with 
mushrooms. 

Wild Pigeons. Cut half a pound of lean 
bacon in pieces and fry brown. Split four 
wild pigeons in half, skewer each half; flour 
and season them lightly and fry in the bacon 
grease; add one small chop carrot, one 
small chopped turnip, one stalk of celery, one 
small onion, four large mushrooms, and a 
bunch of sweet herbs with a pint of soup 
stock; let all simmer slowly for one hour; 
season with pepper and salt, thicken with a 
tablespoonfu ef flour and a tablespoonful of 
butter rubbed together, stir until thick, pour 
in another pint of stock, let boil, remove from 
the fire. Take up the pigeons, strain the 
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until reduced one half. Add three quarters flour, three eggs, one pint of milk, a pinch of 
of a pintof Spanish sauce. Let simmer gent- | salt; bake in greased cups. 
ly for half an hour, skim, strain through a| By request. Tart Shells. Make rich puff 
tine seive and return to the stewpan. Pour | paste, rollout thick and bake in small tart 
this sauce over the snipe in the sauti pan, and | tins, fill with jelly or cream puff paste, and 
let it heat, pile the pieces, chop the trail, sea- | set on the ice until chilled. Roll out an inch 
son with salt and pepper, spread on croutons, | thick. Turn a round pan, the size desired, 
bake and serve with the snipe. | upside down on the paste, and cut around it 
Woodcock. Wipe clean, tie the legs, skin with a knife, remove and place a pan a size 
the head, turn the beak under the wing, tie a} smaller on the paste, cut around half through 
slice of bacon over it, and boil in very hot| brush the pastry all over the top with the 
lard five minutes. Serve on toast with cur-| beaten white of an egg. Stand on the ice 
again for an hour, and set in a very hot oven 


| rant jelly. 
| $Small Birdsala Tartare. Trim the birds as|and bake. When done carefully remove the 
center (which is marked) and take out the in- 


for broiling, flatten with a rolling pin, season 

them with pepper and salt, dip in clarified | side, return the pastry to the oven to dry. Fill | 
| butter and cover with grated crackers. Broil | With any preparation desired, cover with the 
|earefully over a brisk fire, turning often. | to 

Make a dressing of a litt.e chopped parsley, 
lonion juice, chopped pickle, the juice ofa 
| lemon, five or six tablespoonfuls of oil, a little 
| pepper, and water to thin the mixture. Mix 
all together, add a teaspoonful of mustard. 
Pour the sauce in a dish, lay the birds over 
and serve. 

To Cook Wild Ducks. Mince the livers, 
with a little scraped bacon, some butter, a 
young onion chopped fine, parsley, salt and 
pepper; fill the bodies of the ducks with this, 
cover them with slices of bacon, wrap in but- 
tered paper and put in a hot oven. 

Put a little gravy, the juice of a large or- 
| ange, a few shallots, with salt, pepper and 
| butter in a saucepan. When the ducks are 
|brown, dish them and pour the sauce over, 
serve with sliced oranges. 

Salmi of Wild Duck. Draw and singe four 
wild ducks, Place them in a baking pan, put 
a thin slice of bacon over the breasts, add a 
little water to the pan and bake in a quick 
oven three quarters of an hour. Take up, 
carve them in pieces. Put two tablespoonfuls 
of butter in a saucepan and let brown, mix in 
two tablespoonfuls of flour and stir until 
thick, thin with a pint of boiling water, sea- 
son with a tablespoonful of onion juice, a ta- 
blespoonful of mushroom and walnut catsup, 
each, a bay leaf, the juice of one lemon, and a 
tablespoonful of currant jelly, with pepper 
and salt to taste. Put in the pieces of dick 
and the gravy, cover close and simmer gently 
for ten minutes. Serve immediately with 
toasted bread. 

Roast Wild Turkey. Make a stuffing of 
chopped salt pork, cold veal, celery, hard 
boiled eggs, cracker crumbs, pepper, salt and 
butter. Fill the turkey, grease well with but- 
ter, lay in a dripping pan, pour in a pint of 
gravy. Place in a hot oven, baste frequently. 
When done, dish up, sift over browned 
crackers pounded, Serve with oyster sauce 
and grape jelly. 

Roast Rab vit. Make a stuffing of bread 
crumbs, a little parsley and thyme, nutmeg, 
salt and pepper. Mix with a quarter of a 
pound of butter, a little cream, two beaten 
eggs; put in the body and sew up, dredge with 
flour and baste with lard. Serve with fried 
parsley and butter sauce. 

Panned Rabbit. Clean and cut in halves. | 
Place in a baking pan, spread with butter, 
dust with pepper and salt, and bake in a quick 
oven one hour, basting frequently. When 
done, lay on a heated dish. Add a table- | 
spoonful of browned flour to the gravy in the | 
pan ; mix well; add half a pint of boiling wa- 
ter, stir, season with salt and pepper, pour 
over the rabbit and serve. 

Larded Rabbit. Take the backs of two rab- 
bits, cut off the ribs, divide the solid meat in 
pieces, lard them and braise one hour. Put in 
a dish and pour over brown sauce. 

Fillet of Rabbit. Cook a rabbit about half 
done, take the meat from the backbone in 
long fillets, slice a large onion and several 
mushrooms, salt them. Lard the fillets, sea- 
son, lay in a stew pan with a pint of white 
sauce, the onion and mushroom. Let cook 
twenty minutes. Lay on a dish, put the 
mushrooms and onions in the centre, and 

our the sauce over. Garnish with fried 

read. 

Barbecued Rabbit. Grease the rabbit all 
over with butter, and sprinkle with pepper 
and salt. Lay on a gridiron, turn over often, 
and cook ‘one. When done put in a pan 
with plenty of butter and set in the oven fif- 
teen minutes. Make sauce of four tablespoon- 
fuls of vinegar, one of mustard, two of currant 
jelly, and one teaspoonful of lemon juice 
mixed together. Pour over the rabbit, and 
serve. 

Venison Cutlets. Trim the cutlets neatly. 
Put in a deep dish and cover with a mixture 
made of a teacup of vinegar, two tablespoon- 
fuls of currant jelly, one small onion (minced) 
a sprig of parsley, half a dozen cloves, a blade 
of mace, a bunch of herbs, and the juice of a 
lemon, mix, set over the fire, let boil, pour 
over the cutlets, and let stand overnight. 
When ready to cook, wipe and lard, broil over 
a brisk fire, and serve with brown sauce. 


). | 
By request. Cream for Lemon Pies. Take 

one pound of loaf sugar, add six eggs (leave | 
out the whites of these), the juice of four lem- | 
ons, the grated rinds of three, and a quarter | 
of a pound of butter. Putin a saucepan, and 

stir gently over a slow fire until it becomes 

thick; do not let boil. 


- ——S> 
When an article has been sold for 24 years, 
in spite of competition and cheap imitations, | 
it must have superior quality. Dobbins’ | 
Electric Soap has been constantly made and | 
sold since 1865. Ask your grocer for it. Best ofall. | 
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CREAMS AND WATER-ICES. 


B. TAYLOR. 





BY MRS. G. 


As this is the season when frozen things are | 
not a luxury, but a necessity, you may like to 
devote a column to this subject. I will begin | 
with a cream, simple and inexpensive, which 
is found only in parts of Virginia, and which | 
owe the great charm of being entirely | 
1ealthful; chronic dyspepties may indulge in | 
it with safety. 

Burnt Sucar Ice 
called Caramel.) 

1 lb sugar (light brown sugar is very nice, 
though any may be used), 

3 qts sweet milk, 

5 eggs, 

1 teaspoon vanilla or other seasoning. 

Put the sugar in a porcelain kettle or tin, 

and let it melt until it becomes the consisten- 

cy of molasses; pour in the milk, and stir vig- 

orously until the two are thoroughly incorpo- 

rated, and it comes toa boil. Then, having 

beaten the eggs very light, add a cup or two of 

the boiling milk to the egg, and pour in the 

kettle, allowing it to boil a few minutes long- 

er, after which add a little vanilla or other 

seasoning. It is good either frozen or served 

as custard. 

BanaNnA Cream. If the fresh fruit cannot 

be procured, there is a substitute, which is | 

quite unrecognizable and very nice. Make a 


Cream. (Sometimes 
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Used by the United States Government. Endorsed by 
the heads of the Great Universities and Public Food 
Analysts, as the Strongest, Purest and most Healthfal. 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder does not contain 
Ammonia, Lime or Alum. Dr. Price’s Delicious 
Flavoring Extracts, Vanilia, Lemon, Orange, Almond, 
tose, etc.,do not contain Poisonous Oils or Chemicals, 
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rich custard, and season with ‘Essence of Ba- 
nana.” It is a seasoning so rarely used, that 
no one suspects that it is not the real fruit 
cream. To make the genuine article, sweeten 
the quantity of cream needful, to taste, and 
put in the bananas, peeled and crushed. 

SimpLe Bortep Custarp. 

2 qts sweet milk, 

14 cups sugar, 

2 eggs, 

Any seasoning preferred. 

Sweeten the milk and let it boil, add the 
eggs well beaten, and season. Two table- 
spoontuls of corn-starch may be stirred injust 


| before taking from the fire, which makes it 


thick without too much richness. 

It isa great mistake to put very many eggs 
in custard, it being far more delicate and 
healthful with fewer. 

CHOCOLATE CREAM. 

2 qts sweet milk or cream, 

14 cups sugar, 

3 0zs Baker's chocolate. 

Let the milk, sweetened, boil, and then put 
in the chocolate, stirring the while. When 
thoroughly mixed, which may be known by 
the particles of chocolate being no longer visi- 
ble through the milk, take from the fire and 
set ina cool place until ready to be frozen. 

Lemon Ick. Make lemonade and strain 
through a colander. Beat the whites of eggs 
| —in the proportion of ten eggs to one gallon 
| of lemonade—to a stiff froth and stir into the 
| lemonade, which will then be ready to freeze. 
Orange ice may be made in the same way. 

PINgE-APPLE Ice. Make a thin syrup, and 
slice the pine-apple very thin and put it in 
the syrup; it is even better if nied If the 
fruit is not obtainable, the canned may be 
used with excellent results, in which case, 
make the thin syrup as above, and in the 
quantity wished, and add the canned pine- 
apple. Nine persons out of ten will not de- 
tect the difference. 

Frozen Trea. Make tea as if for table‘ 
sweeten and season with fresh lemon, put- 
ting in thin slices in addition to the juice. 
When frozen this is very nice, and certainty 
within the reach of all. 

STRAWBERRY Ice. Make strawberry vine- 
gar, as if to drink, and then freeze. Raspber- 
ry and other fruit vinegars are nice frozen, 
and more popular than the fruit creams, from 
the fact that all water ices are more delicate 
and cooling. 

FROZEN CLAREtT PuNCH. 

1 bottle claret, 

6 lemons. 

Add one-third or one-half water to the clar- 
et, sweeten to taste, and slice the lemons very 
thin; oranges, also, are very nice for the pur- 
pose. Grate a little nutmeg over the mixture, 
and freeze. 
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NONE SUCH CONDENSED MINCE MEAT 
ls pre with great care and cleanliness from the 
choicest material and contains no Glucose, Salicylic 
acid or other adulteration. Is warranted superior in 
paw ty any inthe market and fully equal to the best 

e-made. 


The meat is pressed in bricks, neatly wrapped in 
paraffine paper and packed in cartons with sliding 
cover, which contain material equal to two and one- 
half pounds of wet minee meat. 

Will keep in all climates, is most economical, being 
teady for use at all times b simply adding water. 

If your grocer does not keep it, send 12 cts, in 
stamps to pay postage on a full size kage, as one 
trial will convince you that you want noother mince 
weat and that your grocer should keep it in stock. 

MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Self-Wringing Mop. 
Lightens woman's . labor. 
No more chapped hands or 
lame backs. Saves time and 
labor. Hands do not touch ~ 
water; boilingwatercanbe used 

also soda potash, lye, ete. Cloth- 
knit by a patent process, elastic, 


Bread Sauce for Game. Sifta pint of bread GUARANTEED Pure Beef inconcen- easy to wring, absorbs water likea 4 
° y ; P A trated f " lid in jars, liquid in bottles. q ds q b 
crumbs; put two-thirds ofa pint of milk in a Housekce Sore fad it invaluable for Twetng avention. 4 ver 600,000 


saucepan, add a little grated onion, set on the 
stove, season with cayenne pepper, salt and a 
little nutmeg, let come to a boil, add half the 
bread crumbs. Fry the remainder in but- 
ter until brown. 


Soups, Stews, Meat Sauces, Bouillon, etc. 
As Beef Tea, strongly recommended by 
leading physicians, for invalids, infants and 
others. Appetizing and strengthening. 
Ask your druggist or grocer for 


Armour’s Beef Extract 


Or send 5@¢c, for sample package and 
descriptive pamphlet, to 


_ ARMOUR & COQ., Chicago. 
s 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES, 


’ Graham Bread. (By request.) Scald a pint! 
of sweet milk and pour it into a bread pan, 
add a small spoonful of butter and a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Let cool, add halfa cup of 
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geld, Secilsatsight. Noexrperience 
necessary, our own methods of 
selling assure success, Exclusive 
ferritory. Factory located in N. H, 
Supply depots at important centres. 
Orders filled frora nearest depot, 
Liberal terms. Illustrated circu- 
lars free. LO ELL 
MANFG. CO., 
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Latest Improved Western Washer 





§\Tbis article is absolutely warranted 


to please you. Ifit is not what you 








gravy, skim off the fat, pour over the pigeons | yeast, with sufficient flour to make a stiff | pet pesca cchaadhenaata 
ow. is. Wash and atter. Beat thoroughly, cover and stand in gERFECTy [90,000 SoldgDuring the 
tothe ap athaios er Ben seme ee? po. ® warm doce over night. In the morning | t d d PURE F| ; Tear 7598. 
’ ch, a wo tablespoonfuls of molasses and suffi- S eS ya : 

besding — nt A Bary potato; drop a piece of|cient Graham flour to make a soft dough. an arg HIGHLY savoring It Will Save You 

utter into each bird, season with pepper and| Work well, make in loaves, put in well- NentTRAS Labor and 
salt and io into thé hollows of the potatoes. greased pans let raise again and bake ina 
haa in a as pan one — ina oy te moderate oven. : . Time. 

rve in the pan in which they were baked. By request. Soft Gingerbread. Halfa pint RA 

—— had Snipe. (Miss a Clean and| of nett e seacy half a saul of brown sugar, half Write for particulars 
roast lightly six snipe. When done let cool, | pound of butter (or lard) six eggs, three tea- al and prices and mention 
then cutthem up and remove the skin, and lay | , ; HOUSEKEEPERS can prove by asingle the Lapis Hous 


them in a buttered stewpan, pound the bones 
and scraps in a mortar, and put them into a 
stewpan with two shallots, a clove, a bunch 
of sweet herbs, anda pint of stock, let simmer 


poons of Dr. Price’s extract of ginger, (if 
weak ginger is used, more will be required) 
and one pound of flour, add milk to make 
thick batter. Bake in large, square tins. 

By request. Egg Biscuit. One pint of 





| trial that these Extracts are the cheapest; 
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they are true to their names, full measure, 
and highly concentrated. 
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{For THE LADIES’ HomE JOURNAL.) 
ENGLISH MEAT TEAS. 


I find that as a rule men do not care to 
have a full meal in the !middle of the day. 
They say it causes them to feel heavy and 
drowsy, and thus interferes very considerably 
with their work, especially if such happens to 
be brain work. They very much prefer, 
therefore, the plan which is, to a large extent, 
adopted here amongst city men, viz., a slight 
repast about noon, and a nice cozy meal when 
they come home in the evening about six. 
This meal we call a ‘meat tea.” In the ma- 
jority of households a late dinneris, for many 
reasons, quite out of the question; while an 
ordinary tea, with just bread, cakes, jams, 
etc., would be altogether insufficient for the 
man who has all the day long been toiling 
and buffeting with the outside world of which 
we housewives in our more sheltered sphere 
know so little. A meat tea, therefore, just 
meets the difficulty admirably, being a sort of 
compremise between the two. Of course, in 
cases where the head of the family really pre- 
fers to dine in the city, or come home to a 
mid-day dinner, there can be nothing nicer 
than the old-fashioned English tea, when the 
table is graced with all sorts of home-made 
cakes—a meal which in a previous article I 
described as being so thoroughly enjoyable; 
but in all these little detail arrangements of 
family life the housewife must decide on the 
plan which, after due consideration, 
thinks will answer best the requirements of 
those who are under her care. 

When entertaining friends for an evening 


she | 
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| crumbs, three ounces of butter slightly melt- 
| ed, a tables 
| a teaspoonful ot mixed powdered herbs, a suf- 
ficient seasoning of salt, a teaspoonful of 
|grated lemon rind, a pinch of cayenne, three 
|quarters of a pound of the meat finely 
chopped, and just plenty of good gravy to 
moisten the whole. Mix these ingredients 
| thoroughly, and form the mass into neat lit- 
tle pyramid ny egg these entirely over, 
coat thickly with bread crumbs, and bake on 
a greased baking tin in a well-heated oven for 
about halfan hour. Serve tastefully arranged 
or. a hot dish, witha little good gravy poured 
round about. 

Risso_es. These are very dainty little “tid- 
bits.” Gather together any remains of cold 
meat there may be in the house, free them 
trom skin, bones, gristle, etc.,and season them 
with appropriate seasonings. Mince the meat 
very finely, moisten it with beaten or cold 
stock, and form the mass into tig Valle: en- 
close each of these in around of good pastry 
rolled out very thin, pinching the edges firm- 
ly together so as to form a complete covering 
for the meat. Brush the pastry over with 
beaten gs, and fry the rissoles in plenty of 
boiling fat. When colored a lovely golden 
brown, drain the rissoles carefully trom the 
fat, and serve dry and crisp, prettily arranged 
on a daintily-folded napkin and garnished 
with tiny sprigs of fried parsley. 

BreersteAK Fincers. Take about two 
pounds of tender, juicy beefsteak and lay it in 
a stew-pan; sprinkle over it a little pepper and 
salt, a large onion chopped fine, and a table- 
spoonful of minced celery: cover with equal 
quantities of vinegar and water, and stew 
gently—with the pan closely covered—for 
about an hour and ahalf. When quite cold, 
cut the meat into strips, or fingers, about three 
and a halfinches long, and one inch square; 
dip these in beaten egg, then press into the 
meat very firmly, on all sides, a mixture com- 
posed of bread crumbs well seasoned with 
finely minced onion, parsley and celery. Fry 
in boiling fat until the fingers are thoroughly 
hot, and nicely colored, then place a bed of 
well mashed potatoes on a hot dish, arrange 
the meat tastefuJly on this, and serve. If de- 
sired, the liquor in which the meat was 
| stewed may be thickened with a spoonful of 
| brown roux, and be served up as gravy to ac- 
|company this dish, but very often it is pre- 
| ferred dry. . 
| Roxuvep Fis. Use for this dish either a 
| couple of soles, or small white fish; wash and 
divide them into neat fillets, and lay these 
| out flat on the table. Sprinkle over each fillet 











degrees, six tablespoonfuls of fine bread | from a freshly boiled lobster, and cut it in | 


small, neat pieces about half an inch 
nful of finely minced parsley, | 
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uare. 
Put the yolks of three hard boiled eggs into a 
basin, pound them well and mix with them a 
teaspoonful of mustard, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, and a pinch of cayenne; blend these in- 
gredients thoroughly, then add, by slow de- 
grees, four tablespoonfuls each of salad oil and 
best vinegar. Pile the lobster up high in the 
middle of the dish, pour the sauce over, and 
sprinkle some finely powdered parsley and a 
little pounded lobster coral on the top; gar- 
nish round the edge of the dish with sprigs of 
parsley, and serve. 

As I do not wish to encroach unduly on 
valuable space, I will finish my article with 
just one more recipe, although the dishes 
which keep coming to mind as I write, are so 
numerous, and of such a varied character, 
that it makes me loth to stop. 

SARDINE SanpwicHes. Take as many tinned 
sardines as are likely to be required, scrape 
the skin off very lightly, and split each fish 
open, cutting off the head and tail and care- 
fully removing any bones there may be. Cut 
thin slices of bread from a stale loaf, butter 
these liberally, and arrange the sardines on 
half the number; sprinkle over the fish some 
finely-chopped hard-boiled egg, minced pars- 
ley, salt, cayenne and lemon juice, cover with 
the-remainder of the bread, press the slices 
firmly together, and cut into small, neat 
squares. On the top of each sandwich, just in 
the centre, place a tiny bit of egg yolk—hard- 
boiled and rubbed through a seive—and 
round about this a tiny ring of powdered 
parsley. Arrange the sandwiches tastefully 
on a neatly tolded napkin, garnish round the 
edge with sprigs of parsley, and serve. The 
egg yolk and powdered parsley should be 
gently | ae ap into the bread so that when 
one sandwich over-laps the other, the garnish- 
ing, which gives such a pretty effect, may not 
get rubbed off. 

Anchovies may be used in exactly the same 
manner as directed above for sardines, and a 
little finely-chopped, well-seasoned salad may 
sometimes be spread over the fish instead of 
the chopped egg, etc.; or, if preferred, the fish 
may be served alone, with simply a seasoning 
of salt and pepper, anda few drops of vine- 
gar. Mary Barrett Brown. 
e+ - 
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AIDS AND ACCESSORIES. 


BY LILLIAN 8. WELLS. 


Besides the economy in saving all bite of 
desirable stale bread, it is really very useful 





Crackers kept in tightjars will retain their 
crispness. If they become tough they may be 
made crisp and fresh by heating in the oven. 

Mince meat is also an article which can ‘be 
kept on hand. 

small quantity of flour shou!d always be 
kept sifted. It is also well to haye a little 
poapases flour ready to make hot bread, 


mips os etc., on short notice. It may be 
made at home by thoroughly oe the usu- 
al proportion of baki wder salt with 


it, and should then be ou into tight paper 
or cans. 

_Browned flour is useful in soups and gra- 

vies. To prepare it put flour into a frying 

n on the stove and stir constantly until a 

ight brown. 

Brown roux or browned butter and flour is 
used much the same as browned flour. Cook 
until a rich brown one = of melted butter 
poured from the buttermilk which settles,and 
one cup anda halfof flour. It ought not to 
scorch. 

White roux is made as above except that it 
should be cooked five or ten minutes without 
scorching. Remember to melt the butter, and 
do not use the sediment, as this will make the 
mixture scorch, and the produced will 
not be smooth. Both the white and brown 
roux will keep a long time in a cool place. Of 
course the butter will become strong in time. 

Dried beef, picked fine, and cooked two or 
three minutes in the browned butter and flour 
then packed in any vessel, will keep many 
weeks, and by simply boiling with milk is 
ready at a moment's notice. 

Cod fish may be picked fine, dried and put 
away until wanted. 

Citric acid is a useful article not generally 
known, though if it once finds a place in the 
storeroom it will elways retain it. It is a fruit 
promens and therefore entirely unobjectiona- 

le from a health standpoint. It can be ob- 
tained from any ?ruggist and is much cheaper 
than lemons, in the place of which it is used. 
Sufficient water should be added to dissolve 
it, and by keeping it bottled in this form it is 
ready to use in pie, cake, sauces, salads, gra- 
vies, etc. 

Caramel is another pronation which is not 
much used, but which adds greatly to the fla- 
vor as well as appearance of many dishes. To 
make it, boil any quantity of sugar with suffi- 
cient water to dissolve it until it becomes a 
dark brown and loses all trace of sweetness. 
At this point dissolve with water and put in 
bottles. It will keep indefinitely and used 
mostly to give flavor and color to soups, gra- 


vies and sauces. 
Most housekeepers will no doubt be able to 


we have often found this meal a most conven- | a seasoning of pepper and salt, a teaspoonful 


add to the list of aids and accessories which 


ient one. We invite them to come about 
six, or as soon after as their duties will permit, | 
when they join us in our meat tea, thus leay- 
ing all the rest of the night free for conversa- 
tion, music, games, or whatever else may be 
decided upon, instead of having the principal 


each of fine bread crumbs and minced parsley 
and a tiny piece of butter. Roll the fillets up 
tightly, securing them, if necessary, with a 
fine skewer, and lay them in a well greased 
baking tin with two tablespoonfuls of water. 
Yover the fish very closely with a sheet of but- 


in many ways besides those in which cracker 
crumbs are used, being quite as good and 
probably more wholesome if the bread is 
good, which, of course, it ought to be to pro- 
duce satisfactory results. Prepare it b ir - 
ing in a rather slow oven till crisp and brittle, 


have been enumerated and the time and 
trouble saved by having a well-stocked store- 
room on which to draw will repay many 
times, in satisfaction alone, the little extra 
work of preparing the various articles, which 
can often be done at odd times. 


part of the time occupied in the cooking and 
eating of a heavy supper at a late hour, forthe 
which neither the hostess nor her guests are 


tered paper, and bake in a well-heated oven 
for about half an hour; then place each roll, 
after removing the skewer—on a piece of hot 
ever any the better, but rather the worse. buttered toast. Arrange these nicely on a 

We seldom have more than two dishes at a | hot dish; sprinkle over the fish a little fresh 
meat tea,—one hot and one cold—but these | Jemon juice, and some parsley which has been 
we endeavor to render as dainty and attract-| finely minced, then dried, and serve at once, 
ive-looking as possible,as we are being brought | accompanied by some carefully made parsley 
to see, every day more clearly, that it is a great | putter. i 
mistake to put food on the table just “‘any| Ham SanpwIcHEs. 
how.’’ The food itself may doubtless taste 





Mince the cooked ham 





equally well, and prove just as good as re- 
gards its strengthening powers, but most cer- 
tainly it fails in affording the pleasure and 
satisfaction which isthe result when cooked 
with care, and served in a pretty, tasteful 
fashion; and surely time spent in giving 
pleasure to others can never be ill-spent. Be- 
sides being more enjoyable, this so-called high 
class style of cookery is economical in the ex- 
treme, enabling us, as it does, to convert the 
most unpresentable looking ‘‘scraps’”’ into de- 
lightful little entrees. 

[I want now just to give a sample of the 
dishes which are very popular with us at our 
meat teas, in hopes that some readers of the 
LApIES’ Home JouRNAL may be tempted to 
give them atrial. Ifthey doso, I know that 
they will be pleased with the result. 

CUTLETS WITH VEGETABLES.—Divide a nice 
neck of mutton orlambinto neat chops, re- 
move all the superfluous fat and scrape the 
bone quite bare for about two inches from the 
top end. Give each cutlet a gentle beating, 
using a cutlet-bat ifone is at hand, if not, use 
a relling-pin, then trim it neatly round the 
edges to make it a good shape. Brush the 
cutlets over with beaten egg, cover entirely 
with fine bread crumbs, then either fry in 
beiling fat, or broil over a very clear fire, for 
ten minutes, turning them once during the 
time. When cooked sufficiently, and of a 
lovely brown color, wrap a pretty little white 
paper frill round the bare part of the bone in 
each cutlet; have ready a very hot dish in the 
centre of which is — a mound of some 
well-cooked vegetable—green peas, asparagus, 
spinach, or mashed potatoes, or whatever else 
may happen to be preferred; arrange the cut- 
lets round this, each one standing on its 
broad end and the little frills nearly meeting 
at the top, then garnish with a sprig of fresh 
gréen parsley between each, and serve. Some 
good brown gravy may accompany this dish, 
if desired. 

Veal cutlets, too, are very delicious when 
cooked and served in the same manner as de- 
scribed above, only it must be remembered 
always that veal cutlets take at least 
five minutes longer to cook than either 
mutton or lamb. Tiny rolls of toasted 
bacon should be placed between’ each 
cutlet, and tomato or mushroom sauce 
is generally served as an accompani- 
ment. Sliced lemon should also be inter- 
spersed with the parsley as garnishing, or if 
preferred, a lemon cut in quarters may be 
sent to table on a separate dish. 

Savory Pyramips.—These delicious little 
dainties may be made with any little 
pieces of beef, mutton, iamb, veal or pork—no 
matter how small, so long as pey are perfect- 
y sweet, and free from fat, bohes and gristle. 

reak three eggs into a basin and beat them 
until jight and frothy; then stir into them, by 


—which ought to be one part fat and three 
parts lean--very finely; season it with cayenne 
and lemon rind,and then pound it to a 
smooth paste. Cut some slices of bread, a 
quarter of an inch thick, from a state loaf, 
stamp these out in small, neat rounds, and 
place them together in twos, with a layer of 
the minced ham between; press the pieces of 
of bread firmly together, brush the sandwich- 
es over with beaten egg, and fry in boiling fat 
until beautifully colored. Drain well, and 
serve the sandwiches crisp and dry, tastefully 
arranged on a folded napkin and garnished 
with sprigs of fried parsley. 

Any kind ofcold cooked meat, or a combi- 
nation of meats, may be used for these sand- 
wiches with great advantage; if appropriate 
seasonings are added they will always be 
found most delicious. 

CurrieD Meats. Of whatever kind of meat 
the curry is made, the principle and mode of 
preparation are exactly the same. We will, 
Rowaver, take veal as an example. Peel, and 
slice very thinly, two large onions and two 
large apples; fry these in hot fat until quite 
tender, then rub them through a wire seive. 
Put the pulp thus obtained into a saucepan 
with a dessertspoonful each of curry paste, 
curry powder and ground rice; add a teacup- 
ful of stock, a teaspoonful of grated lemon 
rind and a sufficient seasoning of salt. Bring 
the sauce to the boil and stir it until quite 
smooth, then add the cold veal, cut in small, 
neat pieces, a convenient size for serving. 
Simmer gently for halfan hour, then place tie 
meat in the centre of a hot dish, pour the 
sauce over, and surround with a border, or 
wall, of rice boiled in the proper manner for 
curry, which, of course, is altogether different 
from the ordinary method. Serve as hot as 
possible. 

Mou.pep Meats. Very handsome and en- 
joyable dishes can be made in the following 
manner: Any kind of meat may be used for 
moulding, but we will suppose for conve- 
nience sake that cold cooked veal and ham 
are to be employed. Cut the veal into small 
| dice, and sprinkle these well with salt, pep- 
| per and pounded mace. and cut the ham into 
|thin, short strips. Have ready some very 
| strong, clear liquid jelly made from boiling 
| down the bones and trimmings of the veal, 
and use a little of it to coat the inside ofa 
|damp mould, sprinkling it all over with 
| roug ly-chop hard-boiled egg: when this 
|has become firm, put in the veal and ham 
_ quite loosely, and fill up the mould with the 
jelly, which should be pleasantly and appro- 
priately seasoned. Setina cool place until 





| quite firm, then turn out and serve on a pret- 


ty dish, tastefully garnished with sprigs of 
| fresh green parsley and sliced lemon. hen 
| beef or any other kind of meat is used the sea- 
| sonings must, of course, be varied accordingly. 

LoBsTER ALA Francaise. Pick the meat 











roll or pound and sift. The fine crumbs may 
be aad te roll oysters, croquettes, etc., in for 
frying, or to dust over the top of scalloped 
dishes or baked meats, while the coarse 
crumbs are better for puddings, omelettes, 
griddle cakes and scalloped dishes. 

Croutons are a nice accompaniment to 
soups, and are made by cutting bread into 
small dice and browning slightly in the oven. 
These are much sweeter than crackers and 
some use them entirely in their place. This 
is the simplest way of preparing them, but 
they may be made richer by buttering and 
browning in the oven or by frying in hot lard, 
These, kept in jars, are always ready to be 
served Pr or after heating a few minutes in 
the oven. These cut larger in tancy shapes, 
are nice served hot, with apple sance, cheese 
and coffee for dessert. In using stale bread 
the croutons should be cut first and all of the 
odd bits dried and pounded. 

Stale cake can be converted into numerous 
dainty and quickly made desserts, and should 
not be wasted. 

There are various little cakes and cookies, 
sponge and fruit cakes that keep well for dif- 
ferent lengths of time, while plum pudding | 
keeps months and seems mellowed and im- 
proved by age. 

Tart crusts put in tight receptacles keep 
fresh some time, and are often handy to con- 
vert into desserts on short notice. 


The writer of the above is acquainted with 
at Jeast one storeroom which is usually fur- 
nished with most of the articles mentioned 
herein, and which is a practical and constant- 
ly recurring convenience. 


WOMAN'S OPINION 


DECIDES THE FATE OF ALL ARTICLES 
OF DOMESTIC USE. THE LARGE SALE 
OF ELECTRO-SILICON, THE FAMOUS SIL- 
VER POLISH, 18 DUE TO THE REPUTA- 
TION IT HOLDS AMONG HOUSEKEEPERS 
AND ALL PROMINENT AUTHORITIES 
EVERYWHERE, AS BEING AN ARTICLE 
OF REAL MERIT AND THE BEST POLISH 
KNOWN FOR GOLD AND SILVER. 














Send your address to us on @ postal and 
sufficient will be sent post-paid to enable 
you to form your own opinion, or 15cts. 
in stamps, for full sized box post-paid. 
Sold by Leading Dealers everywhere. 
Avoid Worthlese Substitutes. 


| THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN 8T., N.Y. 


IM ERS of Tea and Coffee 
E are PORT a. ea Loot pm | ° 
in (direct with consumers), 


ca a large 

Cash prices Dinner and Tea Sets, Silver-plated Ware, 
Lamps, ete. To those who take the time and trouble toget up 
clubs for Tea, Coffee, Spices and Extracts, we offer 
premiums. In buying Tea and Coffee from us, you get full 
value for the money invested and ts Snrene and you 

+t goods that are direct from the IM RTERS. Sr 

ay Free and Coffee from your grocer ys pay three or r 
profits and pay for a wm but do not get It. In an article 
published in one of the largest dailies in this country it was 
claimed the tea bought from the retail grocer pores a profit 


: rcent. The moral is plain, buy from hands. 

ot ve ve been doing business in n for 15 years and | m 

blishers of this paper will tell you of our undoubted relia- 

Pitity. We do a business of nearly 5 pearl and 
we expect our Cash sales of Dinner, Tea and collet ete, 
Silver Ware, Lamps, etec., will amount to 
this year aside from our Tea and Coffee sales. 
Knives 88.50 yer dozen). Our illustrated Price 
muim list tells the whole story. We like to mail it to all who 
write for it; it costs you nothing and will interest you. 120 
5. 











We: $27 


3 ; 
ENCLISH DECORATED 


Dinner Set, No. 90. 112 Pieces. - 


Premium with an Order of $20.00 


Or packed and delivered at depot for 
88.50 Cash. We have hundreds of other 
Sets, plain and decorated. 


puge 
THE LONDON TEA CO., 811 Washington Street, Boston. 


Health, Money, Fuel. SPEIRS’ COOKER 
STEAM COOKER Free! :::« ‘ 


Coo tables, Puddi Meats, Fish 
oon Bret, Custards, Fruits ‘at same time, and one 
Fits any stove; no care. Price $2. 
ham, Maine. 





will not flavor the other. No steam or smell escapes into the room, 
Salary and Sample Free to Agents. A. C. SPEIRS, North Wind 





Rolled crackers passed through a Hunter Sifter, form the 
most delicate covering for croquettes, oysters, fish, cutlets 
and chops. 


The Hunter Sifter is for sale at stove, 
hardware, and house-furnishing stores. 





A toy Sifter, which shows how the large Sifter works 
and which will amuse children, will be sent free to 
anyone who will mention where this advertisement 
was seen, and enclose six cents in stamps to 











THE FRED. J. MEYERS MFG. CO., 
CovineTon, Ky. 























TFor Tue Lapixs’ Home JourNAL.] 
TALKS ABOUT FLOWERS. 





BY EBEN RRXFORD. 


To CORRESPONDENTS: —All inquiries about flowers 
and their culture will be cheerfully answered to the best 
of my ability in the columnsof THe Lapigs’ Home 
JOURNAL, when they are of general interest. Those of 
ne personal character,and not of general interest, will be 
answered by mail— provided a stamped envelope is sent 

for reply ; and not otherwise. If an immediate reply is 
- desired, itcan only be obtained by mail, as the matter 


for the paper is made up several weeks in advance of 
date,and any reply which comes rong the paper will 
necessarily be delayed. In asking questions about plants 


which you have failed to grow successfully, tell what 
kind culture you have given them, and this will often 
enable the editor to get at the difficulty, and give you the 
information you require. 

Send all letters direct to‘the address given below, and 
not to the office of publication. 


SHi10cTron, W1s. Egpen E. REX¥oRD. 


Lilies. 





In last year’s bulb number nothing was said 
about Lilies, and many correspondents have 
requested that an article should be devoted to 
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LILY. 


this superb flower in time for them to learn 
something about its cultivation early enough 
in the season to order bulbs for fall-planting. 

Probably the queen among Lilies is general- 
ly conceded to be the magnificent Auratum, 
better known as the Gold-Banded Lily, 
though I confess to a preference for such kinds 
as the good old Candidum and Longiflorum, 
with their waxen flowers of utmost purity. 
L. Auratum will without doubt make a much 
grander show on account of its stately charac- 
ter of growth and immense clusters of flowers, 
therefore many will prefer it. But I would 
advise having, not one alone, but all three of 
the kinds named, and as many more as you 
can afford. 

The best time to plant Lily-bulbs is fall. 
Ocvober is a good month to plant them in. 
They should be given a location where the 

ound can be well drained, for nothing in- 
jures a bulb so quickly as stagnant water 
about its roots. Ifthe soilis heavy, and re- 
tains water for alongtime in spring, dig 
out some of it and put stones or something 
similar in the bottom of the excavation, 
which will allow the surplus water to run 
through. The bed should be elevated some- 
what, if not naturally high enough to be dry, 
and the surface should be rounded in such a 


manner as to throw the water off instead of | 


allowing it to collect and stand about the 


| duces disease. 


| manure or leaves. 








good deal of sand into it, and also some old 


manure. Have it worked up fine and mellow 
before planting your bulbs. Set them about 
five inches deep. It is a good plan to put 
clear sand ahout the bulb. Manurein contact 
with it, if not very old and rotten, often in- 
During winter it is advisable 
to cover the bed with several inches of coarse 
This covering can be dug 
into the soil in spring. 

While L. Auratum stands at the head of 
the family, Rubrum, Album and Roseum fol- 
low clea after it in popularity, and no col- 
lection can be considused complete that does 
not include them all. Tne good old Tiger 
Lily still deserves a place in all gardens, pro- 
ducing a gorgeous show of colorin July and 
August. The old-fashioned Candelebrun), 
with its great quantities of lemon yellow 
flowers, thrown well above the long and 
graceful foliage, is still a most desirable bor- 
der plant. 

Lilies will do well for many years in the 
same place, if care is taken toenrich the soil 
from time to time. 

All of the Japan Lilies make magnificent 
pot plants for greenhouse decoration, if deep 
pots are used. A good compost for them is 
made up of equal parts loam, leaf-mold and 
rotten manure, with a liberal sprinkling of 
sharp sand. Do not neglect to give good drain- 
age. In growing Lilies in pots it is always 
well to bear in mind that the roots are pro- 
duced along the stalk which is sent up from 
the bulb, therefore when you pot a bulb, only 
put in say about one third of a potful of soil 
at first. On this place the bulb, and just 
cover. Set the potsaway in some cool ales 
which is free from frost till the top begins to 
grow. As it shoots up add earth about it, in- 
to which the roots can penetrate, and keep on 
doing this till the potis full. In this way you 
will secure a much finer plant than you can 
expect to have if you plant the 
bulb in the ordinary way, and the 
stalk will stand firm in the soil 
without having to be tied to a 
stake as Lilies which are not 
pianted in this way always have 
to be if the risk 6f breaking is 
guarded against. When they show 
buds it is well to give weak liquid 
manure, with daily showering with 
clear water. It is not easy to find 
a@ more magnificent decorative 
plant for the greenhouse than a 
well-grown Auratuin in full 
bloom, 

_ What is said above about pot- 
ting the varieties named applies 
also to L. Harrisii,or the Bermuda 
Easter Lily. 


——-—0 





The Ornithogalum, 





I advised the use of this compar- 
atively new flower last season for 
forcing purposes, and ordered an 
illustration of it given with the ar- 
ticle, but by some means a cut of 
Anemone Japonica was used in- 
stead of that of the Ornithogalum. 
I give herewith an engraving 
which gives a fairly good idea of 
this most lovely flower. It is of 
the purest white with a black cen- 
ter. It blooms in clusters, and the 
waxen beauty of its petals will be 
sure to win the admiration of all 
who see it. For cut flowers it is 
excellent, the thick texture of the 
blossoms making them quite last- 
ing. I find it more satisfactory for 
winter use than any other flower 
of recent introduction, with the 
exception of the Freesia. By all 
means get a half dozen of the 
bulbs and give them a trial the 
coming winter. 





Qa 


Hyacinths in Glasses. 

A correspondent writes that she 
has tried to flower the Hyacinth 
in water, but without success, and 
asks for some instruction which 
will enable her to carry out her de- 
sire to grow the plant well in that 





way. 

It is not the best way in which to 
grow the plant,but on account of the 
novelty of the thing many attempt 
its culture in this manner. Glass- 
es suitable for the purpose can be 
bought quite cheaply at most flow- 
er-dealers, and should always be 
procured if possible, as they make 
the question of success much less 
doubtful than when anything that 
happens to be at hand is used. The Hya- 
cinth glass is generally five or six inches deep 
and has a sort of “shoulder” at the top on 
which the bulb rests, with its base just touch- 
ing the water below. Pure rain water should 
be used, with two or three grains of salt added 
to keep it clear. The water should be changed 
at least once a week. In giving fresh water 
be sure to have it of the same temperature as 
the air of the room in which the bulbs have 
been growing. When starting them into 
growth, place them in a coo), dark place, the 
same as you do those potted in soil, and leave 
them there till the roots have made considera- 
ble growth, when they may be removed to 
the light. Keep the glass full to the base of 
the bulb with water. The single varieties 
will be found much preferable to the doubles 
for growing in glasses. Indeed, they are to be 
preferred for pot-culture, as the flowers are 
much less likely to blight. To my mind, they 
are more graceful than the doubie sorts. 


+ 
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The Iris as a Hardy Border Plant. 

It is singular that a flower of such vivid and 
delicate beauty as the Iris, and especially the 
newer sorts, should not be more generally 
grown. It must certainly become one of our 
most popular border flowers in time. I think 





plants. If the soil is heavy with clay, work a) that one reason why we see it in so few gar- 
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| dens is that most persons who see it in flower 


of its beautifully colored petals that it is not 
|hardy. It most certainly has all the charac- 
| teristics of an exotic in its general anpear- 
ance. It looks wholly unable to withstand 
the frosts of winter, but the fact is, it is one 
of the hardiest plants in my garden. It has 
stood some very severe winters without any 
protection whatever. 

It grows very wellin any soil in which I 


have seen it planted, but best in one that is 
It increas- 


rich and light, without teing dry. 
es rapidly and 
a small root 
soon becomes a 


large clump, 
from which 
many  flower- 
stalks will be 
sent up on 
which great 
numbers of 
blossoms will 
be borne in 
July. The 


beauty of these 
blossoms is be- 
yond = cescrip- 
tion. In tex- 
ture they have 
the delicacy of 
frostwork. The 
petals of many 
varieties seem 
almost trans- 
parent, with a 
gossamer look 
about them 
that is found 
on no. other 
flower that I 
can recall to 
mind. And as 
to color, it is 
simply superb. 
The Orchid is 
distinguished 


yjlants, and few could coax them into flower- 


anyone who loves flowers. 

The English varieties are more robust in 
character than any of the others in general 
cultivation. The colors range through blue, 
purple, mauve, lilac and white. ; 

The Iris Germaaica, or German Iris, comes 
in shades of blue, rose, yellow, violet and 
surest white. These colors are wonderfully 

lended in the same flower, often, while over 
them runs a network of delicate veining 
which gives them a most charming effect. 

But the Japanese section carries all the fine 
points of the family to the highest degree of 
perfection. : t 
measuring eight inches across. The coloring 
in this class is richer and more striking than 


purple, black and white, so intermingled that 


when closely examined. 


nothing is equal to it. 
vases it is simply grand. : 
In can be planted in the fall quite as well 


four or five inches deep in the 
soil. Cover with leaves to the 
depth of six or eight inches. 
This is advisable.at any time, 
though the plant is hardy 
enough to stand our winters un- 
protected, wut it is necessary the 
first season when the roots are 
set in fall, as the plants will not 
have become thoroughly estab- 
lished by winter. 


———_—_jq—-—— 


Fall Care of Shrubs. 





It is a mistake to let shrubs go 
without attention during the 
summer, and growing, season. 
Then it isthat they should be 
brought into good shape, for, by 
watching them as growth is 
made, one can see where ~ 
ing and training is required, and 
the necessary work can be done 
at just the time when it will do 
most good, for shrubs are more 
tractable while forming branch- 
es than they are afterward. If 
you allow a shrub to grow to 
suit itself all summer and ut- 
tempt to rectify what you con- 
sider its mistakes, in fall, you 
will find that a great deal of its 
summer growth may have to be 
removed to secure anything 
like symmetrical shape, and of 
course these surplus branches 
indicate a good deal -f growth 
which has been wasted. .So 
much of the vitality of the 
plant as was taken to produce 
them been expended uselessly; 
proper attention at the proper 
time would have thrown this 
energy into the shrub. 

But we must take things as we 
find them, and fall finds most 
shrubs in need of a judicious 
pruning if we would have them 
take on ashapely form. ‘There- 
fore when getting ready to give them the win- 
ter protection which most of them require to 
a greater or lesser extent, give them a good 
pruning, and make them symmetrical. It is 
well to do this before the coming of very cold 
weather so that the fresh cuts on the limbs 
will have a little chance to heal or~at least 
ay Ove before they are laid down and coy- 
ered. 





Thin out any weak or diseased wood that | keep it frozen. 


may be found. 
often communicate disease to other branches 


| . . 
‘intimately connected with it, and soon the 
| get the idea from the delicacy of the texture | 


whole plant will be in a bad condition. By a 
severe pruning a diseased shrub can often be 
restored to health, but in order to bring about 


| this result it is imperatively necessary to re- 





ORNITHOGALUM. 


for its fantastic and brilliant coloring. but not) weak. 
everybody can have one of these aristocratic | were inferior. 





| 





move all unhealthy portions of wood. You 
may have a sorry looking shrub when it has 
all been gone over with the knife, but another 
season’s growth will bring it through all 
right in most cases. You will find thata 
shrub which has been in a languishing condi- 
tion on account of disease, will take on a new 
lease of life after being pruned of its un- 
healthy mem- 
bers, and often 
make a most 
vigorous and 
satisfactory 
growth, _ espe- 
cially if its 
roots are exam- 
ined and dis- 
eased portions 
of them are cut 
away, which 
should always 
be done if there 
is reason to 
suspect that 
they, like the 
branches, are 
affected in any 
way, which is 
generally the 
case. Two 
years ago I had 
occasion to dig 
up a largenum- 
ber of old Rose 
bushes which 
had been grow- 
ing in the same 
spot for several 


years. They 
made but little 
growth each 


year, and that 
was poor and 
They gave but few flowers, and those 
In digging up the old bushes 
I discovered that the roots were in much the 


ing if they had them, but the Pris which fairly | same condition as the tops, but here and there 
rivals them in gorgeous color can be grown by | I found a new shoot attached to a piece of 


healthy root, and I left some of them. The 
next spring I manured the ground about them 
well, and the result was surprising. Canes 
were sent up four, five and six feet high, and 
they showed such vigor that I could hardly 
believe that they weve of the same variety 
formerly growing there. The present season 
I have had some remarkably fine Roses from 
them, and it was all brought about by simply 
ridding the plants of diseased members by 
amputation. What was done in this case can 
be done with almostany shrub. In connec- 
tion wit!; pruning must go a thorough dig- 


The flowers are very large, often | ging up and mellowing ofthe soil about the 


roots and the working in of well-rotted ma- 
nure. There must be nourishing, strengthen- 


in the others,—blue, salmon, maroon, orange, | ing food to produce strong growth. 


If some of your shrubs have too stiff stalks 


a flower becomes a miracle of color-effects | to bend down to the ground without breaking, 
There can be no| gather them together and tie them into a sort 
finer or more brilliant border flower than this. | of bundle with stout string, and then bind 
For planting in groups among shrubbery | evergreen branches about them. This is not 
‘or cut flowers for tall | done to keep out the cold, but simply to 


shade them so that there will not be alternate 
freezing and thawing. It a plant freezes at 


asin spring. Procure the roots about the first night, and is ex posed to the warm sun of the 
of October, if possible, and set them about | next day, the change from one condition to 





IRIS. 


another which must take place repeatedly 
during the winter, so injures its cells that it is 
quite likely todie. Itis to avoid the effect of 
the sun that we give a plant what we call pro- 
tection, and which most persons have come to 


| think means a keeping away of the cold. This 


A diseased branch, if left, will | sun away from it. 


isa mistake. The plant will be pretty sure to 
freeze with the best protection we can give it, 
but that freezing wil) not injure it if we can 
This we can do if we keep the 


(Concluded on Opposite puge.) 
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Whenever it can be done safely, I would 
advise bending down shrubbery and covering 
the branches with soil. Besure to have the 
branches so that water cannot stand about 
them. Leaves afford a good protection, but 
they are often hard to get. Branches of ever- 
green are excellent, but they are not always 
to be had. Ifyou have none to wind about 
plants which are too stiff to bend down, use 
straw. 

Coarse manure can be thrown about the 
roots of such shrubs as cannot be laid down, 
and in the spring it can be worked into the 
soil. In this way they will be receiving 
double benefit. 

For two years in succession I had Honey- 
suckles badly injured by exposure to the sun 
in winter. Last year andthe year before I 
hung pieces of matting between thein and the 
sun, and each time they came through in fine 
condition. Anything that will shade the 
plants will answer quite as well as matting. 





> 
Flower Gossip. 


Mrs. F. H. K. puts in this plea for the Cac- 
tus: 

“It seems so strange to me that lovers of 
flowers care so little for these plants. They 
not only require less care than other plants, 
but bloom much longer, and their flowers are 
exquisitely beautiful. I have all the kinds 
growing in this country (New Mexico) and a 
fair collection from the East.” 

The editor has never grown the Cactus be- 
cause be does not admire its grotesque and 
peculiar forms, but he has to admit that some 
varieties of it have wonderfully beautiful 
flowers. In color they are extremely rich and 
vivid, and the shape of them is exquisite. If 
they only grew on something having ortho- 
dox foliage there would be as much of a craze 
for them as there is for the Orchid, and cer- 
tainly some of them are quite as beautiful as 
any Orchid within reach of the masses. * That 
the Cactus is easily grown is true, and this 
ought to recommend it to the attention of 
those who have but little time to devote to 
plant culture. It will stand more neglect and 
abuse that almost any other plant; but if you 
undertake to grow it, give it all the care it re- 
quires, and not neglect it simply because it 
will survive neglect. Whoever attempts to 
grow plants should be careful to take good 
care of them; aud those who love them will 
never willingly neglect them; and—only those 
who love them will ever be able to succeed 
with them. 

“A Subscriber’ writes as follows about her 
garden : 

“One thing that you would notice if you 
were to ‘walk into my garden’ is the absence 
of common bedding plants. There are no 
Geraniums, no Coleus, no ‘foliage plants,’ but 
simply old-fashioned and inexpensive things, 
for I have but littlemoney, but plenty of time 
and no end of patience, and all my plants are 
raised from seed. I write this for the encour- 
agement of women and children who love 
flowers, but think they cannot afford them. 
Itis possible to have a lovely garden, a true 
bit of Paradise to the lover of flowers, at very 
little cost. I spent just twenty cents on my 
garden this year. What did I buy? If you 
had only twenty cents to spend on flowers 
what would you buy? Something beautiful 
and fragrant, | warrant. That is what I did. 
I invested the money in Sweet Peas, Migno- 
nette and Pansies. I had seed of my own 
raising of many other kinds of flowers, and 
kind friends gave me some, but I would un- 
dertake any time to have a beautiful garden 
from one dollar’s worth of seed.” 

I have repeatedly said that beauty was 
cheap. He or she who loves flowers,—who 
has them in their hearts,—will have them in 


their gardens, and that without the outlay of | 


much money. The costly flower is not neces- 
sarily the most beautiful. I know of a garden 
full of beauty in which there is not a plant 
that was not brought from the woods and 
meadows near by. The pleasure of gathering 
them was sufficient to repay the owner for all 
the labor expended. The expenditure of a 
good many dollars in seeds and plants would 
have secured no more satisfactory results. If 
you haven’t any seeds, and no money to buy 
them with, but love flowers and want a little 
garden, don’t be afraid to ask some neighbor 
who grows flowers for a few. I don’t pretend 
to say why it is. but it is true that flower- 
lovers and growers are always generous, and 
take pleasure in dividing up the beauty that 
has fallen to their lot with their less fortunate 
neighbors. A flower-lover can’t be “stingy.” 
lo her, flowers are so beautiful that she wants 
every oneto share with her the enjoyment she 
receives from them, therefore she shares her 
plants with them, and each plant she gives 
away becomes a new edition of the sermon 
apg the dear flowers are always preaching 
O us. 


Mrs. N. O. N. writes: 


“I think the showiest flower in my garden| The best 


this summer has been the perennial Phlox. [| 
read what you said about ita year or two ago, | 
and bought a dozen plants last spring, on the! 
Strength of your endorsement. { have been 
greatly surprised. All varieties with which I 








|was familiar were rather scrawly, weak- | 
| jointed specimens, not particularly attractive 
in color. The new sorts stand up as erect as 
a trooper, some of them almost four feet tall, 
| with spikes of flowers at least two feet long, 
and exceedingly rich in color.. There is a 
rose-colored one with flowers as large as a sil- 
ver dollar, with a white eye, which is simply 
| exquisite. The white varieties are lovely, and 
contrast so well with the colored ones. Their 
whiteness is quite unlike that of most white 
flowers. It is like that of milk. Last season 
the clumps were small, only two or three 
stalks being sent up from some of them, This 
| year there is not one with less than a dozen | 
stalks, and I cannot reach around some of the | 
bunches without crowding them together. I 
| want to say to the flower-loving readers of the | 
Home JournaL that there is no better hardy 
lant that I know anything about than the 
erennial Phlox. If they know what they are 
about they will get some next spring. If they 
don’t, they will miss a great treat.” 

I can fully endorse all this correspondent 
has said about the hardy Phlox. Ihavea 
fine collection growing in my own garden, 
and from the last of June till the middle or 
last of September it is brilliant with great | 
spikes of large and beautiful flowers. Some 
varieties are quite early, others quite late; by 
making a judicious selection of early, medium 
and late varieties, one can prolong the season 
for nearly three months, Great improvement 
has been made in this old flower during the 
last few years. It has been increased in size 
and vigor, and in range of color, It comes in 
purest white, p pan. scarlet, crimson, mauve 
ant oe, and some kinds are striped with 
vividly contrasting colors in such a manneras 
to give them a very striking and “bizarre” ef- 
fect, Its entire hardiness will recommend it 
to those who have invested money in so- 
called hardy plants, only to find that they 
were never hardy except in the catalogue. 
This plant will stand our most severe winters 
unprotected. 





oe 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Mrs. E. J. C.:—Letter, but no specimen, re- 


ceived, Send again. 
Mrs. Annie H.:—The red flower sent is 
Lychnis Chalcedonica, a well-known old 


plant, now not much grown. 
Toad-Flax. The spicy leaf is some variety of 
Mint. The others were so dried that it was 
impossible to identify them. Right here let 
me suggest to persons sending plants to be 
named that they enclose specimens in a box 
rather than in a letter. The postage will be 
trifling, and the plants will come through in 
good shape, which is seldom the case when 
they are put in an ordinary envelope. Write 
your name on the box, always, so that I won't 
get “things mixed up.”’ 

D. E. O.—lLhe aphis with which your 
Honeysuckle is troubled can be kept away by 
using a solution of Tobacco Soap early in the 
season. In floriculture, as in many other 


The yellow is 


|either of the other varieties named. 





be made quite firm about the roots. Keep in 
the pots during the summer, giving only 
enough water to keep the plants moderately | 
moist. If buds appear, pinch them off. In 
September repot, but do not use too large a 
pot. A six inch one will be quite large enough 
fora young plant. Prune well, cutting back 
all branches to within a few inches of the 
main stalk. Do not keep too warm, and be 
sure to keep up the daily showering with clear 
water, or the red spider will take possession of 
them and cause them to drop their foliage in 
a very short time. We have no more beauti- 
ful flower, and few that give so much disap- 
pointment. All things considered, Agrippina 
is the best for the house, though not as fine as 
It is a 
rich crimson, rather small, and not very 
double, but quite floriferous when well grown. 
It should be cut back well several times dur- 
ing the season, if you want many flowers, as 
flowers are prodaced on new growth, and in 
order to secure this growth there must bea 
close pruning from time to time. 

Y W.:—It is the nature of the Poinset- 
tia to drop its leaves after blooming, when 
grown in the sitting-room. It often drops 
them before, unless a good deal of water is 
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It imparts a brilliant traacpereney to the 
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1 on its foli it i ly liable to| iy sett aud beautiful, Ke contains me lime, 
used on its foliage, as it is extremely liable to} ly aud beau contains no 
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pink or flesh, white and brunette. 
FOR SALE BY 

All Draggists and Fancy Goods Dealers Everywhere. 
Or mailed on receipt of 25 2c-stamps. Address 

J. A. POZZONI, St. Louls, Mo. 


away in some cool place, and allow it to get 
quite dry, and keep it so till spring, when it 
can be repotted, cut back, and started into 
growth again, In order to get many “flowers,” 
as the bracts of scarlet leaves are called, it 
must be made to branch freely by yen 
It is a fine plant when well grown, the bracts 
remaining for a long time. 

C. 8.:—The Begonia asked about is Wash- 
ingtonia alba. 

1. 8.:—Cut flowers can be kept fresh for 
quite a length oftime by putting a few drops 
of liquid ammonia in the water in which they 
are placed. This water should be changed 
daily, and at each change the stems of the 
flowers should be cut off an inch or two, to 
present fresh surface to the water. The Rose 
about which you ask is an out-door Rose. It 
should be given a rich soil, and receive pro- 
tection in winter. 

H. A. P.:—The leaf sent was so badly 
crushed that I could tell nothing by it, but 
from ypur description of the plant I think it 
is Statice. 

Mrs. W. H. B.:—See article on pits, illus- 
trated, which I think will quite satisfactorily 
answer your question. If your cellar is too 
warm you cannot winter plants successfull 
in it, as the heat will excite growth, which 
will be weak and unhealthy because of the 
absence of sufficient light. 

A. B.:—You will find your question about 
growing Hyacinths in water answered in the 
article on Forcing Bulbs, in this issue. 
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M. R.:—It is the nature of Primroses to| {{tiee Peee7st ma, me in and scores of of 
produce their flowers well down among the) 8erts, among which are many GRAND NOY, 
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cases, prevention is much easier than cure. 
It is a good plan to act on the defensive, Pre- 
sume that if you don’t take measures to keep 
the pests away they will be sure to put in an 
appearance, and head them off by gettins the 


| 


ALL ABOUT THEM. Address 
| “JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, FLORAL PARK, M. Y. 


CACT 


C.H.:—I do not think you would succeed 
in cultivating the Calla well in the manner 
suggested. Hardy Carnations can be safely 
wintered out of doors. The best covering is 





We will send the wonderful ever blooming 
Mexican Cactus for 20 cents, or nine differ- 
ent kinds Native Cacti, well rooted, con- 





start of them. The applications recommend- 
ed will not cost much, and will not injure 

your plants if applied properly, and the in-| 
sects will be so disgusted at finding themselves | 
forestalled that they will take their departure 
shortly after their arrival, which is a consum- | 
mation dtvoutly to be wished. If you wait 

for them to show themselves before beginning | 
the fight against them, more or less injury 

will be done the plants. 

Mrs. G. B.:—I think the specimen of Rose 
sent isthe good old Bousault from what [) 
have read of that variety, but am not sure, as 
| I have never seen that Rose, it being too ten- | 

der for cultivation here at the north. | 

Miss L. E. P.:—The plant is popularly 
known as “Spider Lily.”’ It is a variety of the 
Pancratium. | 

Mrs. J. M. B.:—If your Peonies are growing 
well they ought to bloom well. It often hap- 
pens that the roots of this plant become dis- 
eased. In that case itis agood plan to take 
up the plants, remove all diseased portions, 
and plant in some new location, using rich 
earth, which should be well mixed with the 
original soil. The Peony does well in a rath- | 
\er heavy soil. After transplanting, it is often 
|two or three years before the Sate bloom 

much, asthey must become wall established 
in their new quarters before full crops of flow- 
ers can be expected from them. Well-rotted 
cow-manure-suits them. | 

“Subscriber” writes that the buds on her 
| Roses often wither when almost ready to 
open, and wants to have some one tell her the 
reason, and remed”, if there is one. 

Mrs. M. T.:—This correspondent wants to 
know how to succeed with the “tame Rose’’ | 
in the house. She has the variety called | 
“Seven Sisters,’’ which she wishes to make a 
house-plant of. There is no use in trying to 
cultivate Roses of that and similar varieties in 
the ordinary window. The only Roses worth 
trying are the ever-bloomers, which are Teas, 
Noisette, and Bourbons. Many varieties of 
these are grown in sitting-room windows, but 
| generally with indifferent success,as we have 
| but few plants more difficult for the amateur, 
|—or the professional, for that matter,—to 
grow well. The plants must have special 
preparation for winter use, and they must he 
_ kept free from insects and mildew, two pro- 
| litie sources of trouble. The insects with 
| which Roses are infested are red spider, which 
|can be kept down by the free use of water 
' daily all over the plant, and the aphis, which 
can be controlled by applications of Tobacco 
Soap in solution. Mildewcomes from placing | 
the plants in drafts, as a general thing, though | 
it often is seen on plants which seem to occu- | 
py positions where drafts cannot strike them. | 
varieties for house culture are! 
Agrippina, Perle des Jarcins, Hermosa and | 
Queen's Scarlet. Young plants should be pro-| 
cured in spring, and potted in a soil composed | 
of turfy matter, rather heavy loam, and a lit-| 
tle well-rotted cow manure, The soil should 








| 





| 
| 


leaves. Geraniums can be kept in the cellar stant bloqmers 75 cents. This is the best time of 
in winter by allowing the soil in the pots to|”" COP ORADO CACTUS COMPANY. 
become quite dry. The ordinary Hydrangeas Argo, Araphee, Co, 

are not hardy enough to stand our northern| _ Bex 182, Szeee. 





winters out of doors, but H. Paniculata Gran- 
diflora is as hardy as a Lilac, requiring no 
protection whatever. The best covering for 
Pansies is leaves. 

i. D. K.:—The plant asked about is Aga- 
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panthus. It ought to bloom when two or| 15 Hyacinths, all different, - - = oe 
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lis, it never seems to completely rest or stop |“™ saan ~~~ HE. & BEESF, 


growing, and should on that account be given | ,, sheuien Springfield Ohio. 
light and water all the year round, It likes a} Coamngnn Oe ee 


rich and somewhat heavy soil. It becomes 
very large with age, end is a charming orna- 
ment when its long foliage droops over the 
pot and it is crowned with its great clusters 
of delicate blue flowers. It can be keptin the 
cellar in winter, but does not do as well there 
as it does if kept where it can be making slow 
growth. 

Mrs. M. 8S. K.:—Ferns, Lycopodiums, Rex | 
Begonias, Mitchella repensand many of our 
native plants will do well in a fernery. 

Mrs. E. G. M.:—It is not necessary, neither | 
is it advisable, to start Gladioluses in the} 
house. Plant in the garden at coming of 
warm weather. 

Mrs. M. J. N.:—Cannot identify the plant 
sent. 

“A Missourian”:—Thanks to the little girl! sent free. 
for the Violets which had not lost their sweet-| Established 1825. DELAWARE WOOLEN MILLIS 
ness when they were received. Perhaps the| Office—N.W. Cor, Fourth & Market Sta,, Phi 
kind thoughts which suggested the gift made | ~ gays 300T 
them all the sweeter. | unes 

| 
AScenic Crescent, An Illuminated Palette, — 
of Peace, Sheltered from the Wind, and a large pack- | 
age of imported art pieces sent by mail to anyone who} 
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“ Not the Cultivation of Dutch and Cape Bulbs, Tubers, Roots and Plants,” 
JUST ISSUED. te Kew, nonae: &Son. Avaluable kA 12 pages. Price, 40 cents by mail. 


475 BULBS FoR $3.75. ROOZEN’S SPECIAL FALL COLLECTION 475 surss ror $2.76. 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, LILIES, NARCISSUS, ETC. 


deliver at Express offices in New Yorx Crry and Torowro the following selected bulbs for ovrpoor PLawTine from the 
ee famous farms of Ant. Roozen & Son, Overveeu (near Haarlem), Holland. 
18 Hyacinths, various colors mixed. 
25 Single Tulips, various colors mixed. 
24 Double Tullps, various colors mixed. 
18 Searlet Duc van Thol, dazzling scarlet. 
18 Double and Single Navelovas, assorted col 
15 Double and Single Na Bs, ASSO! colors. " 
8 Pheasant’ Narcissus, fine bedder. 24 Grape Hyacinths, dark sky-bive. 
: ees Golden Yellow Crocus. 18 Triteleia Unifiora, (Spring Star flower). 


Cultivation free with each order. Address the Sole Agent for U. 8. and Canada, 
J. TER KUILE, 33 Broaoway, New Yor. 


Send 3-cent stamp for i}lustrated catalogue. Mention Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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(For Tux Lapixes’ Home Journat.] 


INELEGANCIES AND AFFECTATIONS OF 
SPEECH. 


FLORENCE HOWE HALL. 


BY 


Matthew Arnold, in his interesting essay 
points out to us} 


“On Translating Homer,”’ 


the looge and idiomatic construction of Shakese- | 
to the more. 
formal and elaborate arrangement of Mi!ton’s. 
The great English critic praises Shakespeare | 
for this free and poetic construction, and shows 


's sentences, as op 


us that the latter approached the Homeric 
standard of simplicity, much more nearl 
than did the author of “Paradise Lost.” Pro- 
fessor Niel, in the book to which I have pre- 
viously referred, gives advice of a similar 
character, to conversers. He says that in con- 
versation loose sentences are preferable to 
periods, first because the former are more 
readily understood by the listener, second, be- 
cause they are less eek y and do not bear 
the impress of previous preparation. He de 
fines a periodic sentence, as one which is 
so framed as to keep the hearer in suspense 
about the meaning, until the very end, while 
a loose sentence says something in the first 
clause which is added to, subtracted from, or 
changed in some way as the sentence goes on. 
In a word, he advises us not to “talk like a 
book.” The people who do so, are usually 
tiresome companions, their conversation is 
stiff and formal, and arouses in the mind of 
the hearer, a suspicion that it has been pre- 
pared beforehand. The learned Professor 
even goes so far as to state that it is better to 
make an occasional mistake, that to talk with 
great formality. 

In a word, faults are pardonable in conver- 
sation, which are not pardonable in written 
compositions, But we must be careful not to 
take too much leeway in this regard, and not 
to make mistakes in grammer or pronuncia- 
tion. Some people are guilty of grammatical! 
blunders, through sheer carelessness. Thus a 
lady of my acquaintance, who understands 
trigonometry, and can translate Virgil, often 
says to me “you was,” and yet she knows per- 
fectly well that this is an inexcusable mistake. 

Ot er peo le who ought to know better, say 
“*he don’t’’ Br “he doesn’t,” “I don’t know as 
I do,” instead of “I don’t know tuat I do.” 
“Aint” and “taint” are not often used now by 
educated people, unless in a jesting way. It is 
an unwise thing however, to be careless or in- 
accurate in one’s pronunciation or use of lan- 
guage, since tricks of speech are easily caught, 
and very hard to get rid of. Thus, when one 
is talking to servants, or other uneducated 
people, one is often tempted to adopt their 
gy: agg: Lg order to be readily understood 

y them, but it is better to withstand the 
temptation, ever if one should be obliged in 
consequence to take more trouble to express 
one’s meaning clear 

What shall be sai 
‘I done it’’? 

She has certainly placed herself between the 
horns of a dilemma. Her hearers will infer, 
either that hér early education was neglected, 
or that she associated with uneducated people 
during her childhood. And yet this is a 
grammatical fault, which seems hard to get 
rid of. Persons who never say “I seen it,” 
or “he has went,’’ or “them things,’’ will oc- 
casionally betray themselves by letting slip 
the fatal “I done it.’’ 

It is quite as jncorrect to use “he” and “I” 
for “him” and ‘‘me” or vice versa, as it is to 
rd “I done it,” and yet the first-named class 
of faults—that of using the wrong pronouns 
—is sometimes committed by educated people. 

Indeed, I have heard the phrase “it is me” 
justified, on the ground that it was a literal 
translation of the French “c'est moi.’ But 
our English grammar, does not like its French 
namesake, ype the employment of certain 
pronouncial forms, merely for the value of 
euphony. “He is older than I’ may not sound 
so well as “he is older than me,” yet the 
former is the correct form. It is a very com- 
mon mistake, to say “Between you and I,” 
and yet amoment's reflection should convince 
any one who has ever studied grammar, that 
he should say “Between you and me.” 

Among current mispronunciations is that 
of putting the accent on the second syllable 
of “exquisite” instead of on the first, of omit- 
ting to pronounce the final syllable of “bona 
fide,’ and pronouncing the word as if it were 
spelled “bona fied,” of saying voilet and voi- 
lence for violet and violence, of saying yeahp for 
yes, and Gawd for God. The latter word 
should have theo short as in the German 
“Gott,” though some people fancy that it| 
shows greater reverence to drawl the word, 
one cannot quite understand why. A mis- 
take very often made is that of saying ‘“Book- 
ase’”’ for book-case.”’ Note-paper is a stumbling- 
block to people who also speak rapidly, and 
they are inclined to call it ‘not pepper.”’ One 
should never say “figger” for “figure,” ‘feller’ 
for “fellow,” “‘cairy” for “carry,” “ridikilus” 
for “ridiculous,” “preceive” for ‘‘perceive,”’ 
“et’n’ouse”’ for “eating-house.”’ One of the 
most unpleasant varieties of mispronuncia- 
tion is that cf a certain class of New Yorkers 
who run all their words together, and slide a 
letter or a syllable, wherever they can contrive 
to do so. “S’ Nichlas” for “St. Nicholas,” 
“Av’noo,” “cloes” for “clothes,” “munce’’ for 
“months” “diff’nt” for “‘different’’ ““N’ Yawk” 
for “New York,” are familiar instances of 
this slovenly method of enunciation. 

“I bought it off a boy” for “I bought it of” 
or “from a boy,” isa common school boy error 
in New Jersey, and perhaps elsewhere. While 
it is doubtless more correct to speak of teach- 
ing a boy to read, rather than Of learning him 
to read, the latter can scarcely be held to be 
an error. since the older English writers used 
the word /earn in this sense, a sense moreover, 
which the derivation of the word justifies. 

Sparrowgrass, for asparagus, is a familiar 
error, but since I have lived in New Jersey, | 
have frequently heard this long-suffering veg- 
etable called simply “crass.” ft is interesting 
to find that in the early part of this century 

“any other pronunciation than sPARROWGRASS 
Or COWCUMBER would have been thought pedan- 


ly. 
d of the woman who says 
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tic.’ Thus do the less educated and the rural 
classes preserve in their speech, pronuncia- 
tions which were once fashionable. 
Worcester allows us to say “tomato” (with 
the “‘a’’ round like that in mate) or “tomahto,” 
| but the latter pronunciation is now preferred 
by people who are careful in such matters. 

Formerly, we had “girls” “to assist us in the 
work of the household, but now we must 
speak of the “maids’’ if we would follow the 
newest modes. I am happy to say, however, 
that those who dislike new-fangled terms, 
have still another alternative left them. They 
may speak of the cook, the laundress, the wait- 
ress, the house-maid, or the chamber-maid, as 
| ocvasion may require. 
| All Americans know that they should 

neither say “I guess” nor “I reckon,’ yet it is 
| difficult to banish these words from our vocab- 
lulary. One should not say “i éxpect it is,” 
|for “I suppose it is,” neither should one say | 
party for person or man, as “A party asked | 
| me to look at his house.’’ One must also care- | 
fully avoid using the pronoun “their” with a| 
noun or pronoun in the singular. Many per- | 
sons do this, when they do not wish to reveal the | 
sex of the individual of whom they are speak- 
ing, as “a friend lent me THEIR opera glass.”’ 
| Some persons suppose that owing to its de- 
|rivation from “no one” none can be used in 
|the singular number only. But this is not 
the case. The best authorities justify the use 
of the word as a plural also. 

The affectation which consists in adopting 
the English drawl and English accent, cannot 
be two severely condemned. But while we 
condemn the sin, let us have mercy upon the 
sinner, and remember that he is endeavoring, 
in a foolish and mistaken way, to seek after 
the light. He knows that he and his fellow- 
Americans have harsh voices, and speak nas- 
ally, therefore he tries the weak remedy, of 
imitating the speech of another nation. But 
it would be quite as sensible for an American 
to adopt a broken French method of pronounc- 
ing English as to adopt that of our British 
brethren. A copy— an imitation is always 
vastly inferior to the original. We beak 
certainly endeavor to amend the harshness of 
our voices, but why in heaven’s name, should 
we who think, move, and act quickly, speak 
with a lingering drawl? It is utterly incon- 
gruous for us todo so. I have often listened | 
with amusement, not unmixed with disgust, | 
to the soft drawling accents of our pseudo— 
British youth—whose voices and tones were 
utterly denationalized, though the young peo- 
oe vainly imagined that they spoke like Eng- 
i 


sh men and women! 

To be a citizen of the greatest and most 
prosperous nation on the face of the earth—a | 
nation that is admired and envied by the peo- 
a of all the countries of the world—and to | 
ye ashamed of one’s glorious birth-place—is | 
not this utterly foolish and wicked? Yet this 
is practically what ‘Anglo-drawliacs’” do, 
when they deny their mother tongue, or vain- 
ly strive to do so! 





| 
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The Lapres’ Home Journat offers no club- 
en rates to other publishers, and does not 
authorize any one tooffer itin connection with 
any other publication whatever, neither do 
we receive subscriptions for any other period- 
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This popular dentifrice is now a recognized es- 
sential of every toilet-table. 


It is totally innoxious, CONRAINING NO ACID 
and for preserving and CLEANSING THE 


TEETH, and retaining,the normal 


condition ¢ of the gums, it 
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Rupijoam 


FOR THE TEETH. 
DELICIOUSLY rfLAVORED. 


The ened Aiea, refreshing , and beneficial 


ever placed before the public, 


Absolutely Free from All Injurtous Substances. 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. REFUSE SUBSTITUTES, 


PREPAREDm0 GUARANTEED wr E. W. Hovt & Co., Lowen, Mass. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ce_esrateo HOYT’S CERMAN COLOCNE. 


Sampce ViAL OF RUBIFOAM MAILED FREE To Any ADDRESS 


EAT OFFER! 


Pianos.-$35.-Organs. 
Direct from Factory at Manufacturer’s 
Prices. Nosuch offer ever made before. 
Every man his own agent. Examine in 
your home before paying. Write for 
particulars. Address 


The T, Swoger & Son Pianos 
and Organs, 
BEAVER FALLS, a 


W. LL. Douglas’ name and the price are stamped on the bottom of all 

Shoes advertised by him before leaving his factory; this protects the wearers 

against high prices and inferior goods. If your dealer does not keep 

the style or kind you want. or offers you shees without W. L. Douglas’ name and price stamped on them, 
and says they are just as good, do not be deceived thereby, but send direct to the Factory, for you can get 
what you want by return mail, postage id. Dealers make more profit on unknown shoes that are not 
arrented by anybody; therefore do not be induced to buy shoes that have no reputation. Buy only those 
that have - L.. Douglas’ name and the price stamped on the bottom, and you are sure torget full value for 
our money. Thousands of dollars are saved annually in this country by the wearers of W. L. Douglas’ 

hoes. In ordering by mail state whether you want Congress, Button or Lace, London cap toe, plain 

French toe, or narrow cap toe, and be sure to give size and width you wear. Tt can fit any foot that 
is not deformed, as my shoes are made in great variety cf widths,{ sizes and half sizes. I guarantee 
a fit, prompt delivery and perfect satisfaction or money refun od upon return of the shoes in good condition. 

- L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


W.-L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE centitmen. 


Is a fine seamless calf shoe, with Dongola tops and 
ak Leather bottoms. They are made in Congress, 
Button and Lace on London Cap Toe,Narrow Cap 
Toe, and Piain French Toe Lasts, in sizes from 
& to 11, including half sizes and in all widths. If 
you have been paying from #5 to $6 for shoes 
ofthis quality do not do so longer. One pair will 
wear as long as two pairs of common shoes sold 
by dealers that are not warranted by the manu- 
facturer. 

Our claims for this shoe over all other $3 shoes 
advertised, are: 

ist. It contains better material. 

2d, It is more stylish, better fitting and durable. 
Bd. It gives better general satisfaction. 
- lt costs more money to make. 
. It saves more money for the consumer. 
. Itissold by more dealers throughout the U.S. 
. Ite great success is due to merit. 
. It cannot be duplicated by any other manu- 

facturer 
Oth. It is the best in the world, and has a larger 

demand than any other $3 shoe advertised. 












SWOGER S 


PENN’A, 





85,000 will be pald to any person who will prove the above statements to be untrue. 
The Following Lines will be found to{be of the Same Quality of Excellence. 


GENUINE HAND-SEWED, which takes the place of custom-made shoes 
$5.00 SHOE 


that cost from $7 to $9. 4 SHOE! 
$4.00 SHOE 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY HAND-SEWED WELT 
$3.50 SHOE ne 


Equals custom-made shoes costing from $6 to $8 
RP 
$2.50 SHOE 


3 


Best Calf Shoe for the price. 
Is the best in the world for rough wear; one pair ought 


to wear a Man a year. 


OLICEMEN. Railroad Men and Letter Carriers all wear them. 
$2.25 SHOE : ) 
IS EQUAL TO SHOES THAT COST FROM 83 TO $3.50. One pair 
will wear ponger than any shoe ever sold at the price. 


Tacks or Wax Thread to hurt the feet. 
Is UNEXCELLED FOR HEAVY WEAR. 
Sean Pty 4 | FOR BOYS is the best School Shoe in the world. 
9 e YOUTH’S SCHOOL, zives the small Boys a chance to wear the best shoes in 
i. 5 H E the world. 


WORKINGMAN’S. 
ALL MADE IN CONGRESS, BUTTON AND LACE, 


W. L. DOUGLAS $3 AND $2 SHOES .".. 


Both Ladies’ Shoes are made in sizes from 1 to7, including half sizes. and B, C, D, E and EE widths. 
STYLES OF LADIES’ SHOES, 


‘The French Opera,’’ “The Spanish Arch Opera,’’ ‘“The American Common Sense,’’ 
“The Medium Common-Sense. ll made in Button in the Latest Styles. Also, French 
Opera iu Front Lace, on $3 Shoe only. 

Consumers should remember that W. L. DOUGLAS is the largest and only Shoe Manufacturer in the 
world, supplying shoes direct from factory, thus giving all the a ae ag SA to the wearer. 

W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 











More SOZODONT is annually sold than of 
all other dentifrices and tooth-washes com- | 
bined. There must be a reason for this fact. 


SOZODONT 


has been many years before the world, and if it 
did not fulfill the promise made for it, it would 
long ago have fallen into oblivion; but the 
more it is used the more it becomes in demand. 
Those who have tried it once, try it again, and 
then recommend its use to others. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND FANCY GOODS DEALERS 





Free for One Year, 


Harper’s Weekly, 
Harper's Monthly, 
Harper’s Bazar, 
to 
all readers in con- 
sideration of one or 
two hours easy 
work. 
Address for 30days, 
Dr. Scorrt, 
842 Broadway, N. Y. 







































































E-THIRD ( |. eee oo 
9 ON LARG 
a “i BOSTON 
oy wy 
& % Is the principal city in the United States 
re) FLESH & for the sale of Custom Clothin 
y ZEEECT TOS % 89°99 Pants to order $3.00 BS 
od “A : bg) ae Suits to order $13.25 up 
d t0 $30.00 for fine goods. 
d a r bs agee are nee fae 
z made garments; but made 
Ss ot LABLACHE o> - | to order to the individual 
9 measures sent us according 
° CE POWDE <| | to our standard rules for & 
ao . (Cle | self measuring. If you 
« . wish to avail yourself of 
ae “B. LEVY. —wMass—_|2 this plan of wearing Tailor 
‘ | | |made garments at a much less cost than the ordinary 
| rae mam, gone 6 —, for eres, 40 in. tape, 
|rules, and all particulars required to take your own 
moet Nw measure, for Coat, Pants and Vest. 
ee BAY STATE PANTS 00, S297. 8 
| . Boston, Mass. | 
—_ 
| 
From little CINDERELLA in the 


the charmin: 
“CRYSTAL SLIPPER. 
Boston THEATRE, Oct. 4, 1888. 
Ben Levy, Esq., 34 West st. 
N all mv traveis I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
oeyinly oe that it is the best Powderin the market. | 
I hd@ve used it for the past 10 years, and can safely ad- | 
vise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours. } 
MARGUERITE FISH. 


The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and onl 



































Remember “first come first served.” 
So please write quickly if you want them. 


rfect toilet a ey in use. It purifies and beauti- 
es the complexion. Mailed to any address on receipt 
of 25 2-cent mps. BEN LEVY &CoO., French Per- a Cue 
fumers, 34 West st., Boston, Mass. B { R D MAN NA 
To reduce our stock ABIRD Breeders of 
hi SIC SALE of music, we will send Hartz Moup many. Manna 
by mail postpaid, 65 | will restore the song of Cage Birds, will pre 
Pp full sheet music size, including songs, marches, | vent their ailments keep them in good 
waltzes, quadrilles, (with calls) &c., endelessohn, | eondition. It makescanari es , even while 
Beethoven, Mozart, &c., for only Boe. Satisfaction | gheddingfeathera, Sent by mation receiptof 
given, or money back. Read this: | 15e. Sold by all B k 
Mr. HaTHAWAY:—Am very much pleased with! Bird F Co., a . Ph Pie 








music sent me; it is worth ten times the money 
RussELL J. ALLEN, Hoosick Falls, 

Address @. L. HATHAWAY, 
Boston Mass. 
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And steady work right at home 
839 Wash., 8t., | z oe 


15 A DAY for any man or lady. Write 


at once. Franklin Co., Bichmond, V4- 


$3 
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(For Tue Lapres’ HomE JouRNAL.] 
A ROYAL ROAD TO SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 





BY VIRGINIA ALSTON, 





Each one of us has been told of the power 
evil habits have over us when they have onve 
gained a foot-hold, yet comparatively few per- 
sons recognize the fact that good habits have 
an equally strong influence. 

Many of our young ple become dis- 
couraged in their efforts for self-improvement 
because it is a long time before improvement 
is apparent. 

Instead of trying to improve in all possible 
ways at once, it would be better to give atten- 
tion to some one thing until you have con- 
quered an evil habit or acquired a longed-for 
grace of character. 

An excellent plan is to consider what you 
most desire to improve in, and then give daily 
attention to thisfora month. Do not fret be- 
cause you are not making as much progress 
in other things. Some one thing thoroughly 
mastered is going to be a great help toward 
mastering something else. 

You will be gradually learning to concen- 
trate your thoughts and at the same time 
learning self-control more rapidly than is pos- 
sible ordinarily. 

Choose a motto, or some central thought; 
think of it daily and live up to it for a month. 
At the end of four weeks you will be sur- 
prised to see how seldom the old temptation 
assails you, or how easy it is to perform a task 
that was formerly distasteful. 

If any disagreeable household duty is 
assigned you, it will soon cease to ruffle your 
spirit if you perform it at a regular hour. 

ry this. So long as you groan over it and 
put it off from hour to hour you will spoil 
each day of your life. Each pleasure is marred 
by the consciousness of this neglected duty 
that must be attended to, willingly or un- 
willingly. 

Our burdens cease to be such if we rise in 
the morning with a determination to do cheer- 
fully whatever is given us to do. Select the 
task you dislike or dread most, and attend to 
it at the earliest possible moment. The worst 
over you, w:': step around with a light heart 
as you perform the duties that remain. 

The cultivation of good habits is as impor- 
tant for you as the conquering of evil ones. 

It may be that you are of a temperament 
that is not susceptible to strong temptations. 
You may have a negative goodness and be in- 
clined to indifference to what is going on 
around you. Then your object should be to 
cultivate an interest in others, and in some 
special pursuit. 

This will add much to your happiness and 
to the comfort and welfare of your friends. 

On the first day of each month decide what 
you will give particular attention to, and then 
write down a motto, whether it be a quotation 
or framed by yourself. Tack this card to the 
inside of your closet door or somewhere else 
where you will be sure to see it every day. 
The frequent reminder will be a great help. 

Here are some that have been tried with 
noticeably good effect. 

1. Do not interrupt others in conversation 
unnecessarily. 

2. Be unselfish. 

3. Have courage to spea* the truth. 

4. Do not shirk. 

5. If you have been to blame do not try to 
throw the blame on some one else. “If she 
hadn’t done soeand-so, it wouldn't have hap- 
pened.” 

6. When you have used an article put it 
back in its place; especially if it is one used 
by the family in common. 

7. Remember that by your conduct persons 
judge of your home-training and home-influ- 
ences. 

8. Be careful to meet your engagements 
promptly. 

9. Be punctual at meals. 

What a boon to housekeepers if each mem- 
ber of the family would be punctual. The 
domestic machinery comes to a stand-still 
when meals are kept waiting for some dilatory 

erson, and not only is good cooking spoiled 
»y not being served as soon as it is ready for 
the table but the housekeeper's disposition is 
apt to be ruined. She has to see that certain 
work is done; she is expected to have appetiz- 
ing meals prepared; when all her pains-taking 
is in vain she is fretted by the disappointments 
the apprehensions that “nothing will be fit to 
eat,’’ and by the consciousness of the impos- 
sibility of having things go smoothly when 
inconsiderate persons protract the time set 
apart for meals. If you have never noticed 
how many things in a household hinge upon 
one another do so now. You will soon un- 
derstand that there is ‘‘a wheel within a 
wheel,” and regret that you ever added to 
family cares by your thoughtlessness. 

10. Whatever is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well. 

11. Help others. 

There is an infinite variety of ways to do 
this. You may share household occupations 
with mother or sister; give pecuniary aid to 
the needy; try to keep those around you in a 
state of cheerfulness; if unable to nurse sick 
relatives or friends, you can yet minister to 
them by giving them an occasional half-hour, 
tell them some interesting news and divert 
their minds, If you have a real desire to be 
helpful you will soon find many ways to car- 
ry out your wish. 

12. Let your friends feel that you can be 
depended upon to keep your word. It will 

a comfort to them to have some one to turn 
to in time of need and it will be a deep and 
lasting pleasure to you to know they have 
confidence in you. 

If you will try my plan for a year I am very 
sure your immediate friends will be surprised 
at the progress you make in building up a 
noble character. A club of young ladies have 
— its merits and are delighted with the re- 
sult. 

Of course individual tastes and aspirations 
will govern the selection of the monthly 
mottoes. One young lady took for her first 
motto: ‘‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might.” So faithfuly did she 


tive said to her: “What a change has come 
over you. It seems as if we could tell the 
very day you made up your mind to do thor- 


oughly everything you en in. You 
make me think of a text.” She quoted the 
above and her niece then told her of the plan 


she had adopted. 

You will one time to try this, for you need 
only read your chosen sentence while making 
your toilet, and by pencens it a short time 
you will not be likely to lose sight of it dur- 
=e day. 

his is a royal road to culture, for once a 
good habit is formed you can give your atten 
tion to another subject with the assurance 
that you need not take up the last one again. 





Teach boys and girls the actual facts of life 
as soon as they are old enough to understand 
them and give them the sense of responsibil- 
ity without saddening them. 


PAINE Cc corel 
BEPListS 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE 


For Weak Stomach, 

Impaired Digestion, 
Constipation, 

= Sick Headache, 

Disordered Liver. 


Sold by all Druggists. AT 25 CENTS Per Box. 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, 8t. Helens 
ancashire England. 

B. F. ALLEN & CO.,, Sole Agents for United 

States, 365 & 367 Canal St., New York, 


will (ifyour druggist dees not keep them) mail, 
Beecham’s Pills on receipt of price—but inquire 
first. Please mention Lapis’ HoME JOURNAL. 


ELF-THREADING LES 
ms y Wants EF eme 
read will not pull out, or cut in the eye; can be 
threaded in the dark or by a blind person in an instant, 
orks just the same as @ common needle, Never was an article 


that sells like it, Everybody buysit. Ladies all admireit, Reo- 
ommendsitself, Most useful convenient article ever invented.— 
Any lady sending 12 cents and this notice, who will show our 
ie 4 to her friends, we will send our beautiful Maza- 
ne three months and one package Needles, post- 
a. Address 
CIAL VISITOR, Box 8189, Boston, 








ly nickle plated 
dress for 10cts. 


P| LLOW SHAM HOLDER nicely 
+ Gandy, Chester, Conn. 


full set with screws complete to any 
Agents wanted. T. M 
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ashing 

Clothes 
or cleaning house with 
ordinary soap is like roll- \ 
ing a heavy stone up hill; 
it takes main strength and 
a good deal of it. The same _ 
work done with Pearline is 
like rolling the stone down 
hill—it’s easy ; quick; true; 
goes right to the mark; and 
with very little labor. 


All dirt must go before 
It robs woman’s 
hardest work of its drudgery—(a 
praiseworthy theft, by the way). The 
question is—does it or does it not hurt the 


PEARLINE. 


hands, clothes or paint? We te 


—but we are interested (as well as you)—so 
ask your friends who use it; you'll find most of them 









ll you it don’t 


do; the annual consumption is equal to about three packages 
a year for every family in the land, But better yet—get a pack- 
age (it costs but a few pennies, and every grocer keeps it) and 
try it for yourself—your gain will be larger than ours, 
eware which they ‘Claim to be Fearing’ or = the sane of Peasline® 
seer Yani are not, and besides are dan 


Fi, Ne 
JAMES PYLE, New York, 








LACK OF THOROUGHNESS IN BUSINESS 
GIRLS. 





Once when a company of busy women 
were considering the reasons why young 
women were not as successful in business as 
young men, the keynote was struck by a 
woman who said, “Girls do not take business 
seriously enough. They are not working for 
success and promotion, but to earn a little 
money and to bridge over the time until they 
are married.” Is not this true? How many 
women do you know who are in earnest in 
their business? A young man, no matter 
how low his business position may be, is 
usually proud of “our house,”’ is interested in 
plans for the advancement of “our establish- 
ment,” and is looking forward to promotion 
in his work. But young women as a rule, 
work listlessly, do their daily tasks mechanic- 
ally , and take no interest in the business be- 
yond the bit of detail which they perform da 
after day. 


If you ask the reason for this dif- 
ference, it is not far to seek. The women are 


promotion in the little work that was allowed 
women cutside the home and the school, this 
dull content could be more easily explained; 
but now. when a women may do anything 
from pulling teeth to preaching the gospel, 
there seems no reason except apathetic am- 
bition. The trouble is, that women do not 
consider any work as permanent; they may 
be called away at any moment to assume more 
agreeable and more retired positions, and so, 
because they are soon to be married or be- 
cause they may soon have an opportunity to 
be married, they perform their daily tasks in 
a half-hearted manner, with one eye fixed on 
the ‘‘not impossible he,’ and half, their 
thoughts engaged with plans for the new 
home, and the caligraph or the book-keeping 
running to riot under their fingers. It is not 
strange that they are not promoted as fast as 
men, and are considered unsatisfactory work- 





not looking forward to any advancement of| ©: 
position; more mee | they would like, but so ed 
, 


long as ry 4 are paic 
ence what ki 
sider mea maligner of my sex. 


ing that you, ay kind reader, area girl of that 
y recording the result of ob-| 


kind. ITamon 
servation of the average business woman. 


Years ago, when there was no chance for 








CIVEN 
AWAY 


If you cannot 
$1.50, accompanied by 15 cents for pos 
ore, one of our Dr. Scott’s Electric 

octor’s Story,” 


These new and beautiful Electric High Hits 
r 


quality of material and finish. 


In ape they are 
beauty, 





it makes little differ- | “Tn a most aggravating case of Itching Piles I 
nd of work they do. Do not con- | found instant relief by a single application of 
I am not say- BuRNET?’S KALLISTON. I would no 


be without 
it if it cost $100 a bottie.” FRED. MILLS, 115 
Congress street, Boston, Mass. 

For sale by all druggists, or sent, express 
| paid, on receipt of $1.25, by J. BuRNETT & Co., 
be Central street, Boston. 











finish and Electro-Magnetic therapeutic qualities, they are unriva,ed. 


| DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC HAIR-CURLER, 


To introduce Dr. Scott’s beautiful new electric High Hip and Dress Form Corsets to the readers of THE LaprEes’ HOME JouRNAL, The Pall Mall Electric As- 
sociation of London and New York will, until further notice, make the following inducements : 
et them at your nearest stores, remit at once for one of our High Hip Corsets at $1.25, or a Dress Form Corset at 
e, and mention “The Ladies’ Home Journal.” Th 
air Curlers, retailing at 50 cents,and a copy of that eminently interesting work, e 
rice 25 cents (not more than two Corsets, with this offer, to go to one family). This 5 
period only, so that all feeling inclined to accept it should doso at once and not delay. Address DR. 


and Dress Form Corsets are an improvement over any others ever made, both in elegance of shape and 
encii all over, and in quality and finish they excel the English styles, Therefore with this combination of 


We will send you FREE with the Corset, 


cial offer to run for a limited 
OT T, 842 Broadway,New York 





HIGH HIP CORSET. 





The above yee our High Hip Corset. It is 
made of fine Alexandria cloth, dove and white, in 
sizes 18 to 20 inches; it isan unusually strong and 
durable article and a perfect fit; its price is $1.25; 
it strong EKlectro-Magnetic curative quali- 
ties, and as such is cheap at . Weinvite you 
to make a test of these wonderful corsets and judge 
for yourself of their merit. We will forward this 
corset, post-paid, on receipt of $1.25 and 15 cents for 
postage and king. You will never regret the 
outlay, and it may save you many doctor’s bills. 
Order now; do not delay. 


Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Curler. 
PRICE 50 CENTS. 


By its aid the hair, bangs or otherwise can be curled 
, in any desired style in from one to two min- 
’ utes, It produces the “Langtry, 
» style,” the “Patti bang,” the “Mon- 
» tague Curl,”and any other form de- 
sired by ladies wearing their hair 
Pb in the fashionable“ looseand 










It does 


itis so simplein its operation that 
any one can us? fi properly the first 
time. 

Directions accompany each one. 


not break fluffy” mode. Those who 
off and ruin wear crimps or other 
ordinary ‘erm ri ding this 
ordinary crimpin t 
rocess, and in wetor ric Curl- 
ot weather it works as era Mend 
uickly as incold. For curl- > usefu 
ling the mustache or beard in arti- 
amoment it has no equal, while cle, 


Dress Form Corset, $1.50. 





97 CHAMBERS ST., New York. 
My wife suffered pains in her back for years and 
found no relief until she used Dr. Scott’s Electric 
Corset. Her pains quickly disa red,and her 
health has graually improved. . A. ANDERSON, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I 

My wg to suffered constantly. Medicine did not 
help her. Your corsets relieved her immediately. 
Mas. E. M. Bricas. 


ORANGE, N. J. 
I suffered from Rheumatism and other troubles 
for some time. Dr. Scott's Electric Corset brought 
quick relief. Mrs. CORDELIA JONES, 


CINCINNATI, Ohio. 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets have cured me of Spinal 





DeETRoIT, Mich, 
T tender you my heartfelt titude. I was con- 
fined to my bed, with painsin my side and back. 
No doctor could relieve me. Your Corsets cured me 
in 30 minutes. Miss ANNA ULAN. 


Agents Wanted. Mention Lapixs’ Home JouRNAL. 


trouble and backache of long cantee- | 
8. M. THOMPSON, 


RocHESTER, N. Y. 





Dr. Scott’s Electiic Corsets cured Neuraigle pains 
kn my back. . COOK, 





A beautiful Dress Form Corset,and at the same 
time a positive but harmless remedial nt, for 
$1.50, which is but one-half the price cha by ag 4 
physician for a single visit, which often results in 
no benefit. 

This Dress Form Corset is made with shoulder- 
straps, easily detached, in sizes from 18 to 90 inches 
in both dove and white. The postage and packing 
on this corset is 15 cents. A beau MW 
com accompanies each corset, with wh’ to 
test their power. 


If you cannot obtain pay of the above at your paae. 
—. Dry Goods or$ Fancy Stores, we will mail 

em, including the premium Curler, on 
receipt of price, with 15 cents for added. 
Make all remittances payable to 





GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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& WRINGS DRYEK,WEARS LONGER and 
is the only wringer which does not have 

1 the crank attached to either roll, & 

' constructed in this way to save labw 











It ts warran’ed against defects, requires 
novil and never russ. 








THE 


WAINGER 


It is the only purchase 
gear Wringer made. 


Does 






White Rubber Holle, Warranted. Sam- 
ple Wringers sent at wholesale price 
from factory. Hardware Dealers sell it. 


wanted. 
Emstre Wrineer Cone Aubura.N.Y¥, 


THE 


EMPIRE 


not Grease the Clothes. Solid 
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{For THe Lapres’ Home JouRNat.) 
NEW YORK WOMEN OF FASHION. 

Society in New York differs from that in all 
other cities of America, as does that of Paris 
from all others in France. It is the great, 
rich metropolis, the “carpet bag city,” the 
town to which the rich people of all the world, 
tend, that is, of the American world, (not to 
speak of its being a great German city, a great 

rench city, anda t cosmopolitan jumble 
ofall the nations of the world.) Behind this 
wy kaleidoscope still remains the fact, 

at New York has an old aristocracy, some 
of whose members are still rich, and still in 
the fashion. More of them are poor, but 
roud, and some of them shut their modest 
oors in the arrogant faces of the purse-proud 
“nouveaux riches.’ 

But Mr. Suppleknees likes to go to balls 
and parties, so Re rmits Percy de Tourville 
Suppleknees, his oldest son, to marry the rich 
daughter of the old molasses merchant, whom 
his father despised. The old Suppleknees 
only bent his knees to a Lord, or a Politician, 
or a clergyman, or a General Washington. 
His son finds the standard of greatness 
changed, and he bends his knee to the God of 
pest ¢ Money. And with Money for a war 
cry, there has naturally come up, with this 
new set of things, a new set of women. 

The only preservative of New York, as it 
was, and as it ought to be, are women, like 
Mrs. Divine, who is one of the richest, the 
best, and the most gentle and charitable of 
women, leading an excellent life, and by her 
tact and intelligence, as well as her great 
wealth, becoming an enormous ‘social power. 
She has self command, composure, serenity 
and politeness. The temptations of power 
haye never made her unamiable. She is 
asked ovary where, and, what is better, she 
accepts and goes. 

How different is she from her near neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Milkancream, who, in spite of her 
wealth, her enormous expenditure of money, 
her not so bad family (although the trail of 
the molasses is over it all), with her grand 
house and her fine clothes,—is not popular, 
and is left out from “the little dinners.’’ Mrs. 
Milkancream has bad manners; she does not 
like anybody who does not radiate some sort 
of importance upon herself; she invites people 
to berude to them. She likes to snub. She 
wants to have the yay a of crushing some- 
body under her rather large foot. To patron- 
ize is a great necessity to some natures. So 
she gets nicknamed, amd hated. 

How different from Mrs. Angel, who is a 
popular rich woman. She never frowns if her 
guests are late at dinner. She smiles, and ap- 

rs to be just buttoning her own glove. She 
s cheerful, chatty and pleased. The party 
begins when Mrs. Angel getsthere. She has 
more invitations than she can accept. Even 
Mrs, Milkancream does not dare to turn sour 
when Mrs. Angel comes up smiling. 

Mrs, Lydecker, sometimes called by her en- 
emies, Mrs. Threedecker, from her loud voice, 
her bad temper, her stormy onslaughts, is an- 
other kind of a hostess ; she is a carpet bagger 
and has hadto conquer her world. She has 
the talent of Alexander the Great, however, 
and has conquered more worlds than he did. 
However, she eould say, with the Duke of 
Wellington, that a victory is the most disas- 
trous thing, next to a defeat. For all her vic- 
tories have cost her blood and tears. She has, 
however, real hospitality, and real talent, so 
that she is always seen everywhere. Her 
conduct in her own house is always very gra- 
cious. She is her own worst enemy, and 
would be very popules if she could command 
her temper. She cannot do that, however, but 
she has taken a city. 

Mrs. Tripp is a handsome coquette. She 
has married money, and she cares so much 
more for conquest than she does for society, 
that she can hardly be called a hostess. Yet 
she and her congeners are introducing a Pari- 
sian, er (better still) a London license, into 
New York society. So here comes in a new 
element, which is not native to the soil. Mrs. 
Tripp goes much to England, sees what fast- 
ness does to help an American woman to se- 
cure a place on the much-envied London car- 
Bet, so she tries it at home. There are scan- 

ls, furious quarrels, here and there a di- 
vorce, more often, a very great accession of 
fashion. A gay woman, impudent, a little 
stained, and with the power of money behind 
her, perhaps an old family name,—is a great 
power in New York society. Perhaps she is 
also a power in Boston, everywhere. A new 
and crude society likes anybody who is talked 
about, and, strange to say, so does an old and 
well-regulated society. We are breaking 
down all rules in the Nineteenth Century. 
We are growing cosmopolitan, and largely 

nerous, in our willingness to borrow the 
ollies of all the centuries. 

Mrs. Bunting is a suddenly rich, and sud- 
denly elevated hostess, whose head is turned. 
She is like a person who stands on a suspen- 
slon bridge for the first time. The Niagara of 
unaccustomed homage makes all the world 
sail off before her. She does not know where 
she stands. She does not know that she is 
staggering, herself. She is not a lady, not an 
educated hostess. She is confused, and does 
rude things without meaning todo so. She 
may recover her head later on, but she has it 
not, now. 

Mrs. Lyon is given to literature, and art, 
painting, poles, Shakespeare and the mu- 
sical glasses. She does not find her pleasure 
in any one taste. Good dinners, fine clothes, 
operas, theatres, artists, well born and lowly 
born, are all the same to Mrs. Lyon, if they 
amuse her. She has an omniverous desire to 
be amused, and all the world is her oyster, 
which she with fan will open. 

It is urged, upon the other hand, that she 
does not observe a wise exclusiveness, that she 
has a contempt forsets,and that she should 
have some other standard than mere agree- 
ability; however, she is invited everywhere, 
and no one stays away from her parties, and 
she treats everybody well. 

Mrs, Hardman is quite another type. She 
is exciusiveness run into the ground. There 
is no doubt that a certain sort of exclusive- 


ness helps a woman to preserve a fashionable 

sition, but in this age, it leaves her very 
lonety, It gives Mrs. Hardman a sort of dig- 
nity, that she will refuse to invite Mr. yi 
knees and his vulgar, rich wife. She is, how- 
ever, perhaps snobbishly and fantastically ex- 
clusive. She has not, however, that ideal ex- 
clusiveness, which should only admit the wise 
and good, the elegant and the well-informed. 
iia lomaben son of a Van Gasbag, the scan- 
datized daughter of a Percy de Tourville— 
these are welcomed at Mrs. Hardman’s par-| 
ties, if there is “good blood and old family’”’ 
in their veins. She is holding out through 
the seige bravely, as the Chatelaines of the 
Middle ages held the fort against the stonin 
multitude, but the Nineteenth Century wil 
be too much for her. She must take the aris- | 
tocracy of to-day. The self-made man, who} 
has grasped money—no matter how disbon- 
estly, so he has it—the woman who has the | 
“brass’’ to succeed,—without any of the finer 
metals,—she is the coming woman. Mrs. 
Hardman isina rapidly receding minority, 
but she holds on. 

Mrs. Tennant is one of those who cannot 
“get in.” She does not know why. Nobody 
knows why. She struggles like a drowning 
man, she scolds, she abuses, she works, but 
the hails of fashion are sometimes like the 
Trojan horse; they turn round on a pivot, 
and always present an impregnable front to 
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Elegant Gold W 


atches for Ladies. 


We offer for the first time, three entirely new and most desirable watches. 


They are all of American manufacture—made by the Waltham Watch Co. 


desire to specially note the fact, that the 


manufactures the works, and are of the same grade of excellence. 


We 
cases are made by the company which 
The cases are 


not filled, but are guaranteed to be of solid gold. 
THE NEW SIZE WALTHAM WATCH. 


ditional; or, 


in the case. 





the new comer, 

Mrs. Macatiley Short and Mrs. Darrow 
hunt in couples. They are rather bores, and 
want one to buy tickets, patronize Read- 
ings, to which no one wishes to go, have _re- 
ligious and other fads (no convictions). They 
are the pudding sticks of society, and keep it 
stirring. They get up fancy fairs and enter- 





tainments, and are the horror of impecunious 
young men. They also have literary aspira- 
tions, and patronize Mr. Backnumber, who, 


writes romantic novels. 

Mrs. Heuly Staple is the regulation hostess, 
the real New York woman of merit, refine- 
ment and cultivation—the woman whose pop- 
ularity does not depend on her money, her 
old family, or her prestige, but on a combina- 
tion of qualities. 

With all the talk about exclusiveness in 
New York, there is no exclusiveness. There 
may be a few modest people of real merit who 
are sometimes slighted, but if they have any 
gifts for social success, they will get it. It is 
not true, that, because sume leaders of fashion 
are exclusiue, al] are so. 

Ladies of high character are just as apt to 
be found in the realms of the highest fashion 
as in any other walk of life. Good company 
makes many virtues. The ideal society would 
be to find out the well-bred and the well-edu- 
cated, and to invite them only, no matter to 
what shade of fashion they may belong. But 
that has been sought in vain—that ideal so- 
ciety. There will always be a Mrs. Milkan- 
cream with the manners and appearance of a 
fish-wife, inthe highest and best society, who 
must be invited. 

Visitors to London are shocked by the piti- 
able traits of Nineteei.th Century unreserve, 
and by the talk and the manners of certain 
fashionable women. Books full of scanda- 
lous anecdotes,calling women by their names, 
are gy and publicly sold. It is an ex- 
ploded idea that good birth, old blood, even 
good breeding, is the guardian angel of a wo- 
man,80 much for London, the ideal city! 
What Can we expect of New York, its copy? 
Mrs. Evaporée is a sort of fashionable wo- 
man who might have come out of the pages of 
“Evelina,” Ske is very pretty, very affected, 
wants to be thought fast and flirtatious, but 
is really a good and true wife. She wishes to 
be thought worse than she is, and therefore 
she vapors, and poses, and puts her head on 
one side, She is as insolent as shedares to be, 
and still observe the of nuances good manners, 
but she was born a lady, and she cannot be 
very ill-mannered. She always rises and 
gives some one else her seat, and never will 
receive any civilities without returning them. 
Mrs. Evaporée is a lady playing a part. Like 
the Grande Duchesse, who is a fine lady out 
on a spree, she is doing that which revolts 
her finer nature, because she thinks it is fash- 
ionable. 

A far different woman is Mrs. Rapid Swift, 
who came, as a modern author says, “from 
God knows where, and will go where——she 
pleases,”’ This is the cold, designing coquette, 
the vulgar and the conscienceless Sidonie of 
the French novel. She has no scruples of 
conscience. She has mounted high from a 
very low depth, and she looks over the edge 
of her opera box at Mrs. Evaporée, and says, 
“Sheis trying to act the part, but the spirit is 
not in her.” 

New York women are, as a rule, very char- 
itable and very industrious. They have, 
through the season, often fifteen invitations 
for one day. Such a life creates the necessity 
for order, system and good management, to 
even meet halftheir engagements. The type 
of the lazy, indolent, voluptuous Countess 
Castiglione, is wanting. There are no lazy 
women in polite society, who are of the least 
importance. 

he greater number of New York fashion- 
able women, are doing their part in society 
honorably and well. They bring up their 





uniformly sold as a 14 Karat case. 
largest stores in this city is $25.00. 
ceipt of $24.00. 


We 


as a premium, TEN ADDITIONAL 


$11.05; or, 60 subscribers and $15.00. 
manufacturers. 
retails for $35.00. 

We show acut of an elegant pattern 
design. 


prices given for the 
Polished Cases. 


Engine 


We buy in quantity and from first 
low prices. 


amount to the 





cles you could 


as follows. 


ers; or, $26.00. 


$29.00. 
postpaid, by Registered Mail. 


this watch for $29.00, the advance charged us 
This movement and case ordinarily 
for Watch Cases, known as the ‘‘Vermicilli and Star” 

If you wish this character of case, we can supply 


it at an additional cost of $5.00, over and above the 
Turned 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, | Pa. 


We will send one of these watches, by registered 
mail, to any lady who will send us 100 yearly subscrib- 
bers at $1.00 each; or, go subscribers and $2.50 ad- 


80 subscribers and $5.00; or, 70 sub- 


scribers and $7.50; or, 60 subscribers aru $10.00 cash. 
The face is the exact size of a silver half dollar. 
The movement is of nickle, the material used in the 
very finest watch movements manufactured. 
pairs of Jewels, Exposed Pallets, Compensation Bal- 
ance, Stem Winding and Pendant Setting, Open 
Face, or with Gold Cap. The case is Engine Turned 
or plain polished, (for monogram.) ‘There is not a 
penny-weight, (excepting in the hinge) of base metal 
It is what is called a 14 Karat Case. 
really is not 14 Karat threughout. The ouTsIpDE of the 
‘ case is 14 Karat, and the inside is 10 Karat, but it is 
The price at which this watch is sold in the 


Three 


It 


will send one to any subscriber on re- 


We can supply the same movement in every particular as described above, 
but ENCLOSED IN A HUNTING CASE at a slight advance in cost as follows: 
send a club of yeatly subscribers and [take the 
YEARLY 
to the above computation; or, rwo DOLLARS additional in cash. We pay 
$2.00 more for the Hunting Case than for the Open Face. 

We can also supply this same movement, in a Hunting Case which we will 
guarantee to be 14 Karat fine, throughout (outside and inside.) 
is in everyway as described above, the only difference is in the case as specified. 
The difference in cost to us, over and above the move- 
ment in the case first described, is $4.25. 
it as a premium for a club of 120 yearly subscribers at 
$1.00 per year;or, 110 subscribers and $2.50; or, 
100 subscribers and $5.00; or, 75 subscyj 


If you 
HuntTiInGc CasE watch 
SUBSCRIBERS must be added 


The movement 


We offer 


ers and 





We 


of engraving 


or 


Plain 





The large number of watches (hundreds of them) which we are sending out as 
premiums, indicates that ladies all over the country appreciate an opportunity to 
obtain an elegant and useful article, and without the expenditure of the amount 
of money, which would otherwise be necessary. 


We think our subscribers and 


club raisers appreciate the fact, that the watches and other jewelry we offer, are 
not of that class of ‘‘trash’’ which is manufactured with an express view to being 
offered as worthless premiums, or to be given ‘‘Free !’? We don’t offer anything 
free. 


hands. We are entitled to, and secure, 


We give our subscribers a corresponding 
advantage by offering them the goods we buy,aT cost, 
they to purchase of us by sending clubs of subscribers to 
acertain number,the cash commission on which would 


cost to us, of the article offered. Or, 


when the commission on the number of subscribers 
sent in, does not amount to enough to cover the cost 
of the premium desired, we allow them to make up 
the difference in cash. 

When we offer articles for sale, for cash only, of 
course we do not offer them then at cost. 
rule you will find that the price, after the postage has 
been paid, is below that for which you can secure 
the article, at any retail store—and many of the arti- 


But as a 


not secure elsewhere, of any price, as 


they are gotten up especially fot our use. 
In ordering be sure you thoroughly understand the offers made, which’ are 


Waltham NickLE Movement in Open Face Case and Gold Cap’ inside back 
case, 14 kt. outside; 10 kt. inside; 100 yearly subscribers; or, $24.00. 
Waltham Hunting Case, 14 kt. outside, ro kt. inside, 110 yearly subscrib- 


Waltham Hunting Case 14 kt., fine throughout, 120 yearly subscribers; or, 


Hunting Case, with ‘‘Vermicilli’’ engraving, $5.00 additional to above. All 








daughters carefully. They make their girls 
healthy, accomplished, and well bred. They 
tame down the too exuberant spirits, and the 
New York young girl is a model. 

Perhaps they have not had as good luck 
with their sons. Some critic calls the young 
man of fashion “selfish and impolite, either 
cold and polished cynics, or a mixture of the 
dude and the cad.” This is too exaggerated 
and too absurd. All New York young men 
may not be exactly glittering prizes, but some 
ofthem are. The ideal gentleman may be 
hard to find anywhere, but, as a class, the 
fashionable young men of New York are 
neither ignoble nor useless. The may not be 
always as ceurteous as they ought to be, but 











young men, destined to be good citizens. 


they are as a class nice, handsome, agreeable| 


FASHIONABLE HAIR. 


Sent to your own door by Mail 
or Express. Send for Illus- 
trated Circular, showing all 
the latest styles of 
Waves, Bangs, Frizzes 
and Switches. 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ 
WIGS A SPECIALTY. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. | 
JOHN MEDINA, | 
463 Washinton St. Boston, Mass, | 











TEETH vith staline. Sto 
Pain and beens a jifetime. 


¥ Lasts 
Circular free. T. F. TRUMAN,M.D.,Wells Bridge,N.Y. 





LAzz AGENTS $10a day SURE; new rubber un- 
dergarment. Murs. H. F. LITTLE, Cuicaao, ILL. 





SALARY $40 EXPENSESIN ADVANCE 
allowed each month. mrendy employment 


$60: home or traveling. No soliciting. Duties 


delivering and making collections. No Postal Cards 
Address with stamp, HAFER & Co., Piqua, O. _ 








DE ARS s:suiiyaus 


INVISIBLE 
l where all Fait. I)’ ustrated book & proo' 
Address or callona F. HISCOX 853 


Geert e=P. thor’ly tangit by mail in THREE 
months. No shading, no position, connective vowel 
method. Pernin Shorthand Institute, Detroit, Mich. 





A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA. 


A Shine for a Dime; or, The Bootblack’s Christmas, Price, 
15 cts.; $1.50 adoz. RICHTER& SAUL, Pinegrove, Pa. 


JUNIOR PRINTING OUTFIT. 50c. 


being a demand for # low-priced outfit with movab 
types by which any name may be printed has 





compelled us to 
introduce the “Junior.” Contains a 4A font of metal-bodied 
rubber-faced type, nickeled ty 
‘warranted not to wash out), in! 
cheap about this except the price. U. 8. stamps 
Eagle Stamp Works,New Haven,Ct. 


PLEASE REMEMBER THAT 


ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM 


Is the finest and best preparation in the world for 
Chapped Mands and Rough Skin. Has the 
largest sale, gives better satisfaction than any 
other article. Beware of imitations claiming to be 
phe same thing or just as good. Sold everywhere. 
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PHILLIDA. 


(Continued from page 238.) 


only muster thirty sovereigns, and Sir John 
was engaged in cramming most of his own 
and his cousin's wardrobe, together with his 
silver mounted dressing case, into a portman- 
teau, when Armydis rebelled. 

“I say old man, ,you are never going to put 
up your grandfather's watch?” 

‘**I am sorry, but it can’t be helped—besides 
I shall redeem them all.” 

“TI hope so, or I shall not have much left to 
wear.” 

“Oh, if you grudge me a few beggarly old 
clothes, I won’t take them from you—-no, I'll 
sell Tasso and Filo first.” 

P w don't grudge you anything in the world 
ac ae 

“So it seems,’’ said the injured Baronet 
ironically. 

“You heow I never countenanced this step. 
If you really love your maid Marianne’’ it 
was so that they always referred to Mistress 
Moilie “you should prove it by waiting until 
you are of age, and marry her on the square, 
not in this sly, underhand fashion.” 

“Sly! Underhand!” 

“Yes, I don’t ae you call it open, do 
you? You know I never did approve of this 
affair, Jack. Marianne is a girl, but she 
isn’t the sort of a person for you to marry. I 
always told you so, and now I won’t stand by 
—_ be a party to your making a fool of your- 
self.’’ 





“Very well, go and tell my mother, do. I 
see what your word of honor is worth.” 
“T never promised to help you marry her.” 


“Perhaps not, but you swore not to betray , 


me,”’ 

“When you told me of your love—never 
since [ suspected this.” 

“What then may I ask, did you expect from 
a man of honor?” 

“I thought you would get over your folly 
like other boys.”’ 

“Did I understand you to say Mr. Armydis, 
that I was a foo:?” 

“T didn’t say so, but I think you are.” 
“You did say so, and that makes the second 
time.” 

“Well, what are you going to do about it?” 
“That depends on what you are going to do.” 
“Oh hang it all Jack, I can’t stand this non- 
sense. I don’t want to have a row with you, 
but you've got to give up this license busi- 
ness. I am olderthan you, and if I let this 
go on, I shall be held responsible for it.” 

““Well?’’ 

“I didn’t know what you wanted that 
money for when I let you have it. I want 
you to give it back to me.” 

“On what ground?” 

“You ask for it to buy a presert for Mollie.” 

“‘What present can I bring to Marianne so 
precious as the legal permission to make her 
mine?”’ 

“T want those ten sovereigns.” 

“Then take them.” The coins were dashed 
at Hugh’s feet. There were tears of rage in 
Sir John’s blue eyes, after his mother and 
Mollie, he loved his cousin better than any 
one in the world. 

“Now I want my dress suit, my dressing 
gown, my winter over coat, and my Welling- 
tons.” 

‘There they are, and there, and there.” 

Armydis picked up the crumpled garments 
which John tore from the portmanteau, and 
with a lamentable attempt at dignity left the 
room. He opened his own door, threw the 
clothes upon the floor and went down to the 
stables. As he was leading Tasso out of his 
stall, he met Nettles, a young groom, who was 
somewhat concerned in the conspiracy. 

‘‘What’s hup, Master ’Ugh?” 

“Don’t you think Tasso ought to be turned 
out, Nettles?” 

**Kes sir, ’eed be none the wuss for’t.”’ 

“Then ride him dewn to the long meadows. 
I feel like a villian,” he said to himself as the 
groom cantered off on Sir John’s tall red roan, 

‘but that has stopped matters for to-day. He 
can’t pay his fare to London. What the 
Dickens is the next thing to do?” 

But the affair was already in more compe- 
tent hands than his. The boy had forgotten 
in the loud angry talk that the partition wall 
between John’s room and the tutor’s was not 
a heavy one, and enough of their conversa- 
tion had been overheard by Blake, to put him 
in possession of the secret. No one slept very 
much at Lawton Hall that night. Three days 
later Sir John and his tutor left for the conti- 
nent. The cousins had avoided any explana- 
tion, but when Lady Lawton proposed that 
Armydis should be of the traveling party, he 
had with much dignity refused to go. The 


sooo between the young men was a very/|' 


ormal one, in the presence of the whole 
household. Tie next day a telegram came 
from young Lawton saying that they should 
wait at Dover for Armydis, and would not 
cross the channel until he joined them. 

The tour was aglorious one. At first Jack 
was moody and Byronian. “Let me be hap 
in my misery ’ was the burden of his song. tte 
wrote some very bad verses a la Manfred, read 
Don Juan, and after a time, Childe Harold. 
He composed several cantoes to complete that 
work, descriptive of matters which the author 
had failed to note. By the time they had 
canes Rome, he had made up his mind to 

ive. 
quick decline, and leaving his mother and 
Mollie Badger two pale, sad women weeping 
beside his untimely grave, for the more cheer- 
ful one of living, triumphing over his enemies, 
and marrying Mollie Badger as soon as he 
came of age. Mollie’s face now appeared in 
his dreams with the accessories of a white 
veil and orange flowers, seen dimly through a 
shower of rice, and satin slippers, a much 


more becoming setting for its pink and white | 
comeliness than the dark church yard yews) 


and black trappings of his earlier fancy. He 
saw Rome through the ferment of his own 
turbulent nature. If he admired a marble 
Psyche, it was because in his eyes the beauti- 
ful Greek ideal resembled the rounded propor- 
tions of the good little country girl. 


| 





Armydis was not less moved by what he 
saw, than his cousin, but the great Enchant- 
ress of the World, Rome, moved him with 
another voice. He grew unsociable and wan- 
dered away from the others, spending days at 
a time in the Coliseum, or wandering about St. 
Peter’s alone. He had not been in Rome a 
week before he knew that his dreaming and 
castle building were over, and that the time for 
work had come. He entered the studio of a 
great painter and began his apprenticeship to 
art. When the almond trees in the Villa 
Margashita began to blossom, and the green 
carpet of the Borghese was sprinkled with the 
purple and red anenomies, the two youths 
mg for the first time in their lives. Sir 

ohn Lawton returned to the home of his 
fathers, and Armydis remained in the home 
of all artists. In the years that followed the 
cousins were still much together. Sir John 
came to Rome every winter, and Armydis al- 
ways the summer at Lawton Hall. 

And now enough of retrospect, enough of 
trying to explain why these young men are 
what they are when Rosamond Trevelyn and 
you and I, reader, first meet them in this sunny 
September weather, in the peaceful Vale of 
Lawton. 

(To be Concluded.) , 


(For tHe Lapres’ Home JouRNAL] 
WANTED—A NEW W2ORD. 








BY EMMA C. HEWITT. 





While Savans are constantly revising the 
~ 7 language, and, while new words are 
daily being coined to meet new necessities— 
some to die a natural death when their day 
of servicé'is ended—some to be finally incor- 
porated into ovr dictionaries as integral parts 
of our native tongue, there seems to be still 
a want which no one has yet attempted to fill. 

He or those who shall at last settle upon a 
pronoun which will express common gender, 
will doubtless convey a tenn upon an English 
speaking public. 

This however, has already been attempted, 
with, perhaps, no definite result but with a 
reasonable hope that some day a satisfactory 
conclusion may be reached. 

It would seem that, out of the 118,000 words 
to be found in Webster’s Unabridged of the 
present day, one mig’ ve able to selecta 
word to express orde”...c any orevery emotion 
of which the huinan heart or brain is capable. 
Yet from cover to cover, where wil! a word be 
found to express that strong attachment 
which so often exists between man and wo- 
man—an attachment enduring as earnest 
but one in which there is no shade of the teu- 
der passion—just such an attachment as is 
expressed by the word “love,” from woman 
to woman or man to man. 

And “love” it is truly—something far be- 
yond a common “liking’’—but dare we say it? 

A hearty sentiment of fondness of camar- 
aderie,”’ as the French have it, often exists be- 
tween—well, between two married couples 
let us say for .ne sake of argument. 

The man is very fond of his friend and of 
his friend’s wife; the woman regards her hus- 
band’s friend and his wife, with same de- 
gree of fondness; but will they dare tell the 

ublic that they “‘love” each other all around? 

et is there not something more than mere 
liking in the bond which exists among these 
four people? No, | we lack a very im- 
portant word. Who will win fame by giving 
it to us? 

The Biblehath it ‘Kindly affectioned one 
to another.”’ That seems to be the idea in 
adjective form, but who will give us a verb to 
express the same sentiment ? 


— — OE 


CHURCH MANNERS. 








Dr. Liddon is the author of the following: 
“Burke has shown how various attitudes of 
the human body correspond to, or are incon- 
sistent with, deep emotions of the human 
soul. You cannot, for instance, sit lolling 
back in an arm chair with your mouth wide 
open, and feel a warm glow of indignation, 
and, if you or I were introduced suddenly in- 
to the presence of the Queen, we should not 
keep our hats on and sit down with our hands 
in our pockets, on the ground that the genuine 
sentiment of loyalty is quite independent of 
its outward expression. And if people come 
to church, and sit and*talk and lock about 
them while prayers are being addressed to the 
Infinite and Eternal Being, it is not because 
they are so very, very spiritual as to be able 
to do without any outward forms. The 
really do not kno because they do not with 
the eye of their souls see Him, the sight of 
whom awes first the soul and then the body 
into proforndest reverence.—Church Bells, 


niente 

Send a postal card to Wilmot, Castle & Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., with your address on it, 
and see if you do not feel a hundred times re- 
_ for your trouble, by the invaiuable in- 
ormation they will forward to you upon its 
receipt. 


---—-—_—_—_o@o—_——- 


The Origin of Scented Soap. 


The Goths and Vandals who overturned 
the Roman Empire, while estimable gentle- 
men in many respects, did not kill themselves 
by washing. Indeed, candor compels us to 








|admit that our Gothic ancestors were preju- 
He discarded his first idea of dying of a| 


diced against soap, the manufacture of which 
under their régime became a lost art. To the 
Saracens we owe algebra. swords of Damascus 
and scented soap. Mahomet enjoined strict 
cleanliness as part of his religious system, and 
his followers used that perfumed soap which 
made the ladies of ‘he harem beautiful as the 
houris of the Alkoran. The renowned Sala- 
din, among other costly presents, sent a few 
hundred cakes of this article to Philip Augus- 
tus of France. Philip handed them over to 
his queen, who in turn had them distributed 
on gold salvers to her favorite courtiers and 
maids of honor. Soap became popular after 
this, and it grew fashionable with court gal- 
iants to present their ladies fair with cakes of 
it, just as they present them with tablets of 
CutTicura Soap in our day, 


Dinner and Tea Sets. 


In all homes of culture aad refinement, fine table ware is considered a 
necessity. Especially for entertaining company,a neat and attractive table should 
be considered indispensible. Ladies of refinement and taste, appreciate dainty 
china, and where the cost has hitherto proven a barrier to its acquisition, a set 
can now be secured fully equal to that of your wealthy neighbor, without the ex- 
penditure of anymoney. By securing a few subscribers to the JouRNAL, either 
the Tea Set or Dinner Set offered below can be had free of cost, or if the full num- 
ber of subscribers offered cannot be found, a small amount of cash in addition, 
will secure the set. 

E.__ set iscarefully packed by an experienced person, and will under ordi- 
nary circumstances go to any part of the United States, in safety. However we 
shall not guarantee the arrival. Each set is in perfect condition when shipped 


and is carefully packed. We shall not replace a piece of it should it happen to 
be broken. 


VENICE HAND-DECORATED TEA SET. ha 
FULL SIZE 53 PIECES. 
Given for 30 subscribers at $1.00 per year; or, for only 20 subscribers and $2.50 extra; 


or, for 10 subscribers and $5.00 extra. Sent by Freight or Express, charges to be 
paid by the receiver. } 








A magnificent set of table ware, entirely new in design, the latest fashion in 
shape and decoration. It contains 53 pieces: Tea-Pot, Sugar-Bowl and 
Pitcher, 12 Cups and Saucers, 12 Tea Plates, 2 Cake Plates and 12 
Sauce Plates. [he coloring is in the daintiest shades imaginable. The goods 
are of white porcelain, highly finished and hand-decorated, made by one of the 
best known manufacturing concerns in this country, having an established repu-: 
tation for the VERY BEST quality of production. 

The regular retail price of this set is $9.00. We will send it on receipt of 
$7.50. It must go by freight or express, charges to be paid by the receiver. 


OUR NEW 75-PIECE DINNER SET. 


“Gem” Shape, “Lace” Pattern. 


Given as a premium for a club of 35 yearly subscribers at $1.00 each; 
or, for 30 subscribers and $1.25; or, 25 subscribers and $2.50; 
or, 20 subscribers and #3.75 additional. Sent carefully packed, by 
freight or express, charges to be paid by the receiver. 





Consists of the following pieces—(in Dishes each piece counts one—for in- 
stance, Tea-pot and Cover count two pieces): — 


1 Covered Vegetable Dish (2 pieces), 1 Scalloped Vegetable Dish, 
12 Breakfast Plates, 12 Individual Butters, 1 Tea-pot and Cover (two 
pieces), 2 Butter Plates, 5 in., 1 Pickle Plate, 12 Tea Cups, 2 Bread 
Plates, 8 in., 1 Sugar Bowl and Cover ( 2 pieces), 1 Meat Plate, 12 in., 
12 Fruit Plates, 12 Saucers, 1 Cream Pitcher. 


This pattern of Dinner Ware, known as the Pearl Lace, is an English under- 
glaze pattern, on a fine white granite body. The goods are manufactured in 
Staffordshire, England, by one of the oldest and most reliable potteries there, 
each piece bearing their imprint, and they cannot be excelled for quality and 
durability. The decoration is a border pattern, in a soft pearl color, of delicate 
sprays of flowers, gracefully interwoven, producing a most pleasing effect. It 
has also a small neat spray of the same design for a center decoration on each 
piece. These goods are this season’s production, and are certainly the neatest 
and best that have ever been placed on the market at anything like the price. 
The design is first printed on the body of the goods, and afterwards covered by 
the glaze ofthe ware itself. The design then becomes part and parcel of the 
goods, rendering it impossible to remove it. This is a specially desirable fea- 
ture, and one that can not be attained in the over-glaze decorations. 

The retail price of this Set is $14.50. To any of our patrons who do not 
wish to raise a club of subscribers and receive it as a premium, we can offer a 
very decided bargain. On receipt of $9.50, we will send one of these sets, care- 
fully packed, by freight or express, as directed—charges to be paid by the receiver. 

Each set will be carefully packed by an experienced packer, If, through care- 
less handling on the part ofthe Railroad Company, into whose hands it may be 
intrusted, one of the pieces should be broken, we shall not consider ourselves 





responsible. We do not guarantee deliveries. 
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Our Jewel Stamping Outfit. 


FOR FINE EMBROIDERY AND ARTISTIC NEEDLE WORK. 











Given for only 2 yearly subscriptions at $1.00 each. An outfit thutis particularly recommended to the JOURNAL sisters by our editors and writers on 
Fancy Work. Our writers are experts, and thoroughly posted on everything new, therefore what they recommend can be depended upon as the best to be had, 


Everything about it is frst-c/ass, and the patterns are a// full working size finely The designs are all new, and include 7™———=— You can make money 


4 


perforated and designed especially for this outfit. Rope Fiore S emboctiacy. All large ra if with it by doing stamp- 


aT "7 ‘ se 
THIS STAMPING OUTFIT gall ge | IE || inetorothers,andsave 
contains a tube of INGALLS’ PoPULAR STAMPING PaINT, used for stamping PLusH, ‘og ¢.e RUE , 5 A <a Be pee tan 
Vetver, Fett and Dark Goops. You simply rub the paint on with the BRUsH, let 0 ee | Sens 
it dry, and it is ready to work. We send a STAMPING BrusH made especially to use A yw SS ea 
with this Srampinc Paint; also a box of SrampinG Powper to be used for Aight goods, / " s} 
STAMPING Pap and Book or Instructions for StampinGc and working the PoPpuLAR 
STITCHES. 
One good feature in this outfit is a complete al- 
phabet of LARGE letters,—over two inches long— 
suitable for napkins, towels and table cloths. 
This special feature is in itself worth the price 
of the outfit. 
Particularly pretty is the design for Flannel 
Embroidery. Our editor thinks it one of the 
prettiest designs she has ever seen. 
Contains a number of small sprays of Flowers 
suitable for tidiesand other ornaments for the home. 
Also a number of large sprays for table and 
bureau scarfs, etc. 


This Outfit also contains the following full sized Perforated 
STAMPING PATTERNS: 


Rosebud Alphabet of twenty-six letters. Table Scarf Design. 13x6. 
2 inches. Strawberries. 3x2. 
Table Scarf Design of Fuchsias. 15x8. Bunch of Roses, Daisies, and Forget-me- 
Forget-me-not Spray. 9x5. nots. 5x3. 
Tinsel Cord Design. 6 inches wide. Buttercups. 3 inches. 
Golden Rod. 7x4. Rosebud and Leaves. 3 inches. 
Clover. 5%. Pitcher. 3x3. 
Palette decorated with Wild Roses and Cat-o’-nine-tails. 3 inches, 
Buds. 9x5. Butterfly. 3 inches. 
Large Spray of Pinks, Daisiesand Ferns. Calla Lilly. 3 inches. 
12x8 Pond Lilies. 8x5. 
Horse Shoe, with Daises, Rosebud and Border Design with Corner. 4 inches 
Forget-me-not. 4x3 wide. 
Snowball. 7x5. Spray of Ox-Eyed Daisies. 5x4. 
Daisies. 8x6. . Bird. 4x3. 
Lambrequin Design. 18x6. Tiger Lily. rox8. 
Pansies. 10x4. Splasher Design. Heron feeding among 
Border Design. Ferns and Berries. 10x3. Cat-o’-nine-tails, ferns, etc. 12xg. | 
Outline Owl. 8x7. 


This outfit was made to sell for $1.00. We shail let the JOURNAL sisters have it for only 75 cents, if they 
cannot senda club and wish to purchase. . ; 





A Pair of Pillow Shams. LINEN DOYLIES. each corner, small graceful sprays of 


We offer One Dozen ofthese Doylies for flowers. The prettiest, most delicate 
Given as a premium for a club of 2 yearly| the names of 4 yearly subscribers at thi : : : : 
: : ings imaginable—just the thing to set 
subscribers, at $1.00 each; or, sent post- $1.00 each; or, 3 subscribers and 25 eats. J 8 


- cents. Postage and ki ts ad- 
paid to any U. S. address for 45 eents. dienes, Lee re ae ee off « handsome finger bowl. 





isis These we send for only 4 subscribers 
These pillow shams in meas- : of ome of at $1.00 each per years; or 3 subscrib- 


urement are one yard square. a beauti- ers and 25 cents; or 2 subscribers and 
The material is “Fruit of the > = 50 cents. Postage and packing 5 cents 
Loom” muslin. They are stitched ee 

stamped ready for working as with one- Wewill sell them for $1.25 per dozen 


seen in the cut. ; inch hem. and pay the postage. 


Designs for - 5 ; 
Price, 45 cents per pair post- oieienatiien, We will, if desired, send one half 


aid ing are dozen of the Doylies for 2 subscribers 
paid. stamped in at $1.00 each per year. 



































ANY ONE OF THE BOOKS MENTIONED BELOW SENT FREE, POSTAGE PAID, TO ANY ONE 
SENDING US ONLY TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS AT $1.00 EACH PER YEAR. 





BEST POPULAR 12MOS. COMPRISING VOLUMES OF THE MOST 
POPULAR AND BEST SELLING BOOKS. 


EACH BOOK HANDSOMELY BOUND, WITH A BEAUTIFUL BLACK AND GOLD BACK STAMP, ORNAMENTAL SIDE AND SILK 


HOLIDAYS AT THE GRANGE. 

TENNYSON’S POEMS. 

IDYLLS OF THE KING. By Tennyson. 

PARADISE LOST. By John Milton. 

LENNY THE ORPHAN. By Margaret Hosmer. 

HOLD THE FORT. By D. L. Moody. 

EVENINGS WITH MOODY AND SANKEY. 

CHILD’S HISTORY OF ROME. Seven Kings 
of the Seven Hills. By C. H. B. Laing. 

CHILD’S HISTORY OF ROME. Conquests of 
the Seven Hills. By C. H. B. Laing. 


CHILD’S HISTORY OF ROME. Heroes of | 


the Seven Hills. By C. 

MARY AND FLORENCE. 
‘Tytler. 

MARY AND FLORENCE AT SIXTEEN. 
Ann Fraser Tytler. 

LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 

IVANHOE. By Sir Walter Scott. 

WAVERLEY. By Sir Walter Scott. 

GUY MANNERING. By Sir Walter Scott. 

STORIES FROM FRENCH HISTORY. By Sir 
Walter Scott. 

TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS AT RUGBY. 
By Thomas Hughes. 

DOG CRUSOE. By R. M. Ballantyne. 

GORILLA HUNTERS. By R. M. Ballantyne. 

WILD MAN OF THE WEST. By R. M. Bal- 


lantyne. 


GASCOYNE, the Sandal-Wood Trader. 
R. M. Ballantyne. 


FREAKS ON THE FELLS. 


lantyne. 


SHIFTING WINDS. 


H. B. Laing. 
By Ann Fraser 


By 


By Bulwer. 


By R. M. Bal- 


By R. M. Ballantyne. 
FLOATING LIGHT. By R. M. Ballantyne. 
BEAR HUNTERS. By Anne Bowman. 
CAMP FIRES OF NAPOLEON. By Henry C. 


Watson. 


By | 


RIBBON MARKER. 





KANGAROO HUNTERS. By Anne Bowman. 
ROMANCE OF THE REVOLUTION. By Oliver 
B. Bunce. 

REMARKABLE EVENTS IN THE WORLD’S 
| HISTORY. By L. H. Young. 
| EVENING AMUSEMENTS. By Frederic D’Ar- 
| ros Planche. 

| MODERN CLASSICS. 
| ‘Taylor and others. 
TRAVELERS IN AFRICA. 
|  liams, 
IN THE ARCTIC SEAS. 


tock, 


MEMORABLE SCENES IN FRENCH HIS- 
TORY. By Samuel M. Schmucker. 


AMERICAN FAMILY ROBINSON. 
Belisle. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniel DeFoe. 

ARABIAN NIGHTS’ Entertainments. 

SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 

‘SCOTTISH CHIEFS. By Jane Porter. 

VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


smith. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


Bunyan. ZAOHARY TAYLOR. Life of. 
AESOP’S FABLES. | 50 illustrations. gomery. 


THREE GUARDSMEN. By Alexandre Dumas. | HENRY VIII. AND HIS SIX WIVES. Life of. 
| TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. By Thomas By Henry William Herbert. 


Hughes. | OLIVER CROMWELL. Life of. 
_ EAST LYNNE; or, THE EARL’S DAUGH- | William Herbert. 


TER. By Mrs. Henry Wood. _ EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. Life of. 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Miss |B. Hartley. 
Mulock. | HELEN FORD. 
THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronté. 
Fennimore Cooper. LUCILLE. By Owen Meredith. 
ADAM BEDE. By George Eliot. FOX’S BOOK OF MARTYRS. 
GRIMM’S POPULAR TALES. ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 


ers ntoauanas Andersen. 
GRIMM’S HOUSEHOLD STORIES. By the | | POE’ S TALES. 


Brothers Grimm. 
CHILDREN’S BIBLE STORIES. By Mrs. | MACAULAY’ S 
Gillespie Smyth. | 
LADY OF THE LAKE. By Sir Walter Scott. | MACAULAY’S 


Vol. II. 
wong OF AMERICAN SOCIETY. By Mrs. | MACAULAY’S 


| Vol. III. 
nese. A Tale of the English Aristocracy. | | MACAULAY’S 


ORANGE BLOSSOMS. By T. 5. Arthur. Vol. IV. 
BAR ROOMS AT BRANTLEY. By T. 5. MACAULAY’S 
Arthur. Vol. V. 
COOK’S VOYAGES AROUND THE WORLD. marTINEAU’S 
UNDERGROUND CITY. By Jules Verne. Vol. I 


TOUR OF THE WORLD IN EIGHTY DAYS. | See S 
By Jules Verne. 


AT THE NORTH POLE. By Jules Verne. marae Ss 
DESERT OF ICE. By Jules Verne. | Vol. III. 
TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES UNDER— | MARTINEAU" S 


THE SEA. By Jules Verne. 
ms ow CONJURERS. By Robert Houdin. 


| WRECK OF THE CHANCELLOR. 
Verne. SPEECHES OF DANIEL WEBSTER. By B. 
F. Teft. . 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. Life of. 
DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. Life of. 


| liam H. Seward. 
quess de H——. 


|.WILLIAM H. HARRISON. Life of. 

| Montgomery. CATHERINE Il., Empress of Russia. Life of. 
FRONTIER LIFE. Tales of the Southwestern | By Samuel M. Schmucker. 

| Border. By Frances Hardman. 

| CELEBRATED FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. By | Bartlett. 


Mrs. Jameson. | GENTIANELLA. 


PIONEER WOMEN OF THE WEST. By Mrs. 


Ellet. 

DARING DEEDS OF AMERICAN HEROES. 
By J. O. Brayman. 

THRILLING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND 
SEA. By J. O. Brayman. 


MODERN STORY TELLER. 
the Best Authors. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
Best Writers. 


SEA AND SHORE. By Hector Malot. 
PATRICK HENRY. Life of. By William Wirt. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. Life of. By B. F. Teft. 
NAPOLEON. Life of. By M. A. Arnault. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. Life of. By Ban- 


croft. 


= BOONE. Life of. 

“iL1S. 

“—_ CROCKETT. Life of. 
SUIS. 

| HENRY CLAY. Life of. 


By Oliver Gold- | and Horace Greeley. 


| ANDREW JACKSON. Life of. By John S. 


Jenkins. 


Selections from 
By E. E. Hale, Bayard 
Selections from the 
By Charles W2- 


By Captain McClin- 


By D. W. 


By Edward S. 





By Edward S$. 


By Epes Sargent 


by John 
By H. Mont- 





By Henry 
By Cecil 


By Horatio Alger. Jr. 
By James 


By John Fox. 


By the Broth- By Hans 


By Edgar Allan Poe. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


HISTORY OF 
OF 
OF 
OF 
OF 
OF 
OF 


HISTORY 
HISTORY ENGLAND. 
HISTORY ENGLAND. 
HISTORY ENGLAND. 
HISTORY ENGLAND. 
HISTORY 


HISTORY 





By Jules 


By Wil- ais 
y Wlar- 
By H. 


By Mrs. Randolph. 


ENGLAND. | 


ENGLAND. | HISTORY. Stories from. 
and, 


ENGLAND. | 


OF ENGLAND. | 


THREE IN NORWAY. 
| EMMA. 


LADY JANE GREY. Life of. By David, W. | 
HARRY LORREQUER. 
HANDY ANDY. 


| JOAN OF ARC, Maid of Orleans. Life of. 
By David W. Bartlett. 


IN THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH. By Amelia 


B. Edwards. 

WHIMSICALITIES, WHIMS AND ODDITIES. 
By Thomas Hood. 

THADDEUS OF WARSAW. By Jane Porter, 


CHILDREN OF THE ABBEY. By Regina 
Maria Roche. 


DON QUIXOTE. By Miguel de Cervantes Saa- 


vedra. 

PAUL AND VIRGINIA. By Bernardin de St. 
Pierre. 

BUNYAN’S HOLY WAR. By John Bunyan. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By Jonathan Swift. 

BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 

ADVENTURES IN CANADA. By John C. 
Geikie. 

UNDER THE HOLLY; or, Christmas at Hope- 
ton House. By Mrs. Margaret Hosmer. 

A MILLION TOO MUCH. A Temperance 
Tale. By Julia McNair Wright. 

THE TWO BEQUESTS; or, Heavenward Led. 


By Jane R. Sommers, 


GAVROCHE, THE GAMIN OF PARIS. By 
Victor Hugo. 


FRENCH FAIRY TALES. 
Segur, 

STANDARD FAIRY TALES. 

NORTHERN LIGHTS. By Swedish : 


nish Authors. 


LADY GREEN SATIN AND HE 
ROSETTE. By Baroness E. Martineau Ves- 


chesnez. 

THE VICISSITUDES OF BESSIE FAIRFAX. 
By Holme Led. 

KATERFELTO. A Story of Exmoor. 
J. Whyte- Melville. 

VALENTINE THE COUNTESS. 
Detlef. 

CHASTE AS ICE, PURE AS SNOW. By Mrs. 

| M. C, Despard, 

| COMPLETE LETTER WRITER. 

| PREHISTORIC WORLD. By Elie Berthet. 

By Agnes Strick- 


By the Cour ‘> de 


By G. 


By Carl 





ENGLISH HISTORY. Tales from. 
Strickland. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. True Stories from. 
By Agnes Strickland. 

MODERN HISTORY. True Sfories from. By 
Agnes Strickland. 

BATTLES OF THE REPUBLIC. 
W. Harrison. 

| MISCELLANIES AND HOOD’S OWN. By © 


Thomas Hood. 


UP THE RHINE. 


By Agnes 


By Henry 


By Thomas Hood. 

By Two of Them, 
By Jane Austen. 

MANSFIELD PARK. By Jane Austen. 


| PRIDE ANB PREJUDICE, AND NORTH- 


ANGER ABBEY. By Jane Austen. 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY, AND PERSUA- 
SION. By Jane Austen. 


CHARLES O'MALLEY. By Charles Lever. 
By Charles Lever. 
By Samuel Lover. 


SPECIAL TO JOURNAL SISTERS ONLY. 


We will mail any one of the above-named books to any address, postage paid, for only 45 cents. 


postage ro cents. ) 


style expressly for our readers. 


(The book to cost 


good paper, and equal to many books sold for $1.00. 


A splendid opportunity to secure a first-class library for your house for very little money. 


35 cents and the 


We have made arrangements to buy these books in very large quantities, and to have them manufactured in the best 


They are handsomely bound, strong cloth covers, stamped in black and gold, printed in clear new type, on 


We would prefer to géve these books for small be 


clubs of two subscribers; but if you are so situated that you cannot secure a few subscribers, and thus earn some of these books free of HM 


cost, we offer you the chance of buying thoroughly good books for only 35 cents and 1o cents for postage—that is, 45 cents postpaid to 


any address. 


JourNaL mothers should by all means improve this opening to place before their children good healthy literature at so small a cost. 





IV 


DINNER ABSURBITIES. 
Festive Suggestions of Eden Musee Horrors. 


The London correspondent of the Confec- 
tioner’s Journal relates the following incident, 
which illustrates the crowning absurdity of 
dinner table displays that has come to our 
notice: A friend of mine was at a dinner the 
other evening, which was quite unique, 
where the courses were punctuated with odd 
surprises that give zest to the most appetizing 
sauce in the universe—cheerful conversation. 
Standing beside the table was a life-size figure 
in wax of a pretty peasant girl carrying a 
basket. At the moment when a course of 
roast lamb was being served to the guests, at- 
tention was called to the figure by a slight 
noise. Then the lid of the basket opened and 
out popped a lamb’s head, which uttered a 
plaintive ‘“‘ba-a-a-a."’ The girl then touched 
the head with her disengaged hand, whereup- 
on the lamb retired and the lid of the basket 
closed. This incident excited cenversation, 


as the mecanique worked wonderfully, and the | 


effect was admirable. A plateau of flowers in 
the middle of the table seemed objectionably 
high, because it obstructed the line of vision | 
between those sitting on either side of it. 
When the dessert was reached strains of 
music were suddenly heard emerging frhm the 
heart of the flowers. Slowly the plateau 
opened, the roses falling back right and left, 

and in the opening arose the figure of a fairy, | 

which danced in tune to the music. These are 
certainly new accessories to dinner tables. I 
do not think the mechanical contrivanc es 
have been generally adopted yet. 
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HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 

A profitable business can be built up by ob- 
taining subscribers to the Lapigs’ Home 
JouRNAL. Weoffer a good commission for 
every subscriber secured, and furnish such ad- 
vertising matter as to make it an easy work 
without the usual disagreeable features of can- 
vassing. 


a , 

Says Charles Dudley Warner: “In making 
up a party fora traveling excursion, alw#ys 
be sure to have it include one ignorant wo- 
man. She will ask all the questions you are 
ashamed to ask, and you will secure the ben- 


efit of a vast deal of information you would clear, whole some and be: autiful complexion. 


otherwise lose.’’ 
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EQUIPOISE WAIST. 
For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants, 


THIS WAIST is a« perfect substitute for corsets 


and may be worn either with or without the bones which, 
owirtg to the on of the bone pockets, may be 
removed at pleasure 
THE © repre- 
sents the Waist as 
made for Ladies and 
Misses, bonedand fj 
with full bust; the 
construction of inside { 
of bust, under fulled 
piece, is that of a cor- 
set front, so that a 
— and 5 partect 
ust su 8 pro 
vided within na waist. 
In the Open Back Soft 
Waists, as made for 
Children and Infants 
particular attention 
to the physical pro- 
portions and require- 
ments of the growing 
little ones has been 
even in shaping the 


parts , and from the PATENTED. CODFISH, 
arge variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted 
from stock. HOG’S-HEAD 
Sty oo Ladies’ Ww hole Baok, r without Bones, $1.75 CHEESE, 
i oned Front only, 2.00 | 
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“631, Infants’ 75 CHICKEN ‘ 
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For Ladies’ and Misses’, take a snug measure around . _ 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. PEPPERS, 
For Children and - ants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. &e., &e. 
We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who onan 


desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mailto any partof the U. 8. 


prepaid on receipt of price, and if not satisfactor » we % 

will exchange or refund the money, w starned ie ead this MEAT CHOP 
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Write us, mentioning this paper and ‘ 
we will mail 100-page Catzlogue free, giving valuable information. | 
| We make it easy to deal with us wherever you live. | 
Exquisitely per- reasonable for strictly first-class Pianos. Easy Payments everywhere. 
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and tooth brush 
unfailingly accom- 
pany you, but why 
not your soOap f 
The article that is 
provided for your 
use at the hotel or 
in the cabin or in 
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smoothness and 
i beauty. If, on the 
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Chopping 
SCRAP MEAT FOR 
POULTRY, 
CLAMS, TRIPE, 
SCRAPPLE, 
CORN 
FOR FRITTERS, 
SUET, 
COCOANUT, &c. 
ALSO FOR MAKING 
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World Typewriter, 
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SEE WHAT $300 WILL DO. 


Few are aware thata mddern 
steam or hot-water heating 
job, which will work automat- 
ically, run noiselessly, and 
reduce your coal bill 4 
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air furnace, can be 
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for this sum. Our 
“Furman Boiler 
has advantages over 
all others. It wi! 
put the heat wher 
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any wherein the United States. Estimates free fo: 
the smallest house or largest block or church. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Seni for our 100 page Illustrated 
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Yet one smile more, departing distant sun! 
One mellow smile through the soft vapory air, 
Ere, o’er the frozen earth, the loud winds run, 
Or snows are sifted o’er the meadows bare. 


“ 





One smile on the brown hills and naked trees, 
And the dark rocks whose summer wicaths are cast, 

And the blue Gentian flower, that, in the breeze, 
Nods lonely, of her beauteous race the last. 
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THE ORDER OF PRECEDE CE 
ENGLISH SOCIETY. 


IN HIGH 


Rules Which to Us Appear to be Idiotic 
ey, anners or Merit are Not 
Account—Title and Kank 


Mon- 
Taken Into 
Rule the Roost. 


Ss 


One 
£z us 
order 
ter ol 


thie 


isa 


which, as 

Americal 
Jiyvlanad 
that there } 
ied, unalterable rule and 
this which, not to have 
ends is to acknowledge ignorance 
lack of wor dly up bringing. 

The rules are able in the 
life of society as in public ceremonials 
being unable to entertain a few 
ner even in om own house w 
to these empty forms, but 
means regarded empty over 
Slizghtest mistake in the “sending in” of the 
guests, will the whole atlair to 
wrong, and the recognized in an ill 
ment by the will send cold 
down her frame and despair to her heart 
in this “sending in” at dinners, banquets 
wedding breakfasts, and the like, it not 
only who shall precede whom, but who. shall 
take In whom, is the question. 

In the case of si the daughters of a 
duke, while they are unmarried theye have 
precedence by their father, and come immedi 
ately after royalty, archbishops and the peers 
in Office in her Majesty the Queen's house 
hold; but let one daughter marry a baron and 
another a commoner, and there is a lony dif 
ference in the order of their going how- 
ever, in the manner it would be natural 
conclude; on the contrary, who 
the noble is “degraded” (as they say) to the 
rank of baroness, while she who marries the 
commoner retains her own rank and tithe —as 
Lady Blank, the daughter of a duke—and | 
daughters of dukes have place in this s ule | 
of precedence about ten above the baroness 
es. 

It seems as though mistakes would be the 
everyday occurrence; but, instead, they are 
the rarest thing under the sun, The women 
in the social world, and the officials who 
manage great alluirs seem to imbibe this code 
with the air they breathe and rattle it off like 
the alphabet. 

Yet, how natural 
send in an elder 
befure a 
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For 
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hot 
lo 
slic Marries 
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it would 
sister, 

younger one, 
Mr. That. Age, riches, 
fessional, intellectual 

weigh not a feather weight. Dear old Mrs. 

Blank, with her white hair and tottering 

tread, ends the procession, while her grand- 

child, the Lady Arabella, aged 15. years, 

daughter of a peer, is the honored guest. 

If a grand dinner is given for a celebrated 
authoress, or the wife of a great man the host | 
may not lead her toa place of honor by lis | 
side at his right, but his arm must be given | 
to the Marchioness of C., and on his left must | 
sit the Countess of W., because, perforce,they, 
of all guests present, take the highest rank. | 
To make the slightest deviation would not | 
only give offence. but present a painful exhi 
pition of bad breeding or unpardonable eccen- 
tricity. 

Another amusing feature is that while by 
marriage a Woman partakes of the dignities of 
her husband, noneof hers pass by marriage 
to him. Thus, when “tr. and Lady Louise 
Blank are announced, it is at once remem- 
bered that while she must need be near the 
head of the procession, he may very well be 
left to fetch up the end. Undoubtedly there 
are many cases where his high and mighti 
ness holds a pretty high hand in his own de 
mesne that his chief vassal, the wife of his 
bosom, secretly rejoices to see him take a 
place below her in the world. 

Money has nothing to do with the case of 
precedence; the poorest noble of them all 
ranks above the richest commoner. Not even 
will ducats entitle aman to the lowest posi- 
tion of all on the seale; no property is 
sufficiently large to entitle its owner per se to 
tuke the rank of Esquire. While in this free 
country we bestow the word or title at ran- 
dom without rhyme or reason, and don't 
think much of it, anyhow, in England it is a 
royal accolade, signifying a gentleman by 
birth, one whose father wasa gentleman. 

Conduct has nothing to do with the case. 
Perhaps the most gentlemanly person L ever 
met was a London tailor, yet he himself was 
the first to declare that he had no right—no 
legal right—to the good old name of yentle- 
man, for his father and his grandfather before 
him were tailors. This was a veritable proof 
of the so-called English belief that it takes 
seven generations to make a gentleman, yet 
the Queen, if she chooses, can make a peer to- 
morrow from the humblest laborer. 

It isa favorite episode in romances for the 
reconteur of English society to ring his 
changes upon the dilemma it occasions when 
some hostess declares her ignorance of in 
what order she is expected to send in her 
guests. Yet what ignorance on tne part of 
the writer himself this shows, for every Eng- 
lish woman of any breeding has gotten this 
social scale by heart long before she has 
learned the multiplication table. Their sig- 
nification of well bred does not end with 
manners, conversation and conduct; an inti- 
mate ac quaintane e with the rules and us: ges 
unalterable, of society is also necessary. 

Ktique tte is nosmall study over there, and 
no one ignorant of that part of the soc ial code 
called “the order of precedence” “good 
form.’ What a wholly English e xpression 
those two words form! Esseniti: uly and | 
purely of English origin, even though its use | 
has come to be divided with Americ uns, but | 
its definition is only half as long here as | 
there. | 

In Washington, with something of the ron I 
laws of social precedence, it becomes at -_| 
necessary for a resident to familiarize himself, 
and yearly the attention paid to this matter 
grows, but after all there it is not a vital ques- 
tion of absolute right which one man has t 
precede another, but rather a favor snesnded, | 
“nd mistakes oii the part of the newcomers 
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interesting features 
+, we will publish one 
poem written vy that fa 
American poets, Will Carleton. It is called | 
the “Old Front Gate,” and will be fully illus 
trated in the very best style. ‘Ihose who are 
acquainted with, and love Carieton’s “bal 
lads.” will agree with we think, in pro 
nouncing this Coming one, not only a valua 
addition to his poems, but one well wor 
thy of standing side by side with. anything he 
already written, 

To her who does not 
there is always a certain of discom 
fort when entertaining becomes a necessity 
She feels that there are many things to be con 
sidered, apart from the mere fact of providing 
suitably. There are many nice points upon 
Which she feels so ignorant as to be almost 
helpless. Florence Ilowe Hall, in her illus 
trated article, in the coming issue, entitled 
‘The Secret of Entertaining Company Agree 
ably ” has noted these niceties elucidates 
the matter most delightfully. 
he of immense value to many to whom enter 
taining is now only a labor. 

Theo. R. Davis’s arti@e for 
called, “The State Dining Room, Ready 
Special Occasions.” These illustrated pa 
Which have been prepared under the 
head of ‘White House Porcelain,’ while each 
ix Complete in itself, form a series of unusual 
interest to the curious. 

7**e- 

Christmas novelty for children, 

mas and Santa Claus, page 9. 


DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME 


RAB APPLE 
BLOSSOMS. 


(REGISTERED.) 


Chier among the fashionable 
scents of the season is Crab Apple 
PER ; Blossoms, a delicate perfume of 
em FUMERY eo the highest quality and fragrance. 
Court Journal, — London. 
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iJ] New BOND STLONOON 


CONCENTRATED 
Under the tithe of Crab Apple 
Blossoms the Crown Perfumer Co, 
are now selling one of the most 
| delightful perfumes ever produced. 
t reminds one of all the sweet 

cents of the country. 
Lady's Pictorial 


INVIGORATING 
LAVENDER 
SALTS. 


(REGISTERED) 

Our readers who are in the 
habit of purchasing that delicious 
perfurne,Crab Apple Blossoms if 
of the Crown Perfumery Co. 
should also procure a bottle of 
their celebrated Invigorating 
Lavender Salts. Nomorerap d 
or pleasent cure for a headache | 
is possible. While leaving 
bottle open for’ a fe W minutes 





London: 
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escape, Whic h purities and re 
freshes the air most perceptibly, 
Le Follet.—Paris. 


GROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


. B.—Put up in sizes, 1 0z., 202., 30z., and 
oz., CASWELL MASSY & C0., of ‘New 
von, will mail a Bijou Trial Sample Bottle 
of this delicious Crab Apple Blossom [er- | 
fume on receipt of twelye cents in stamps. | 

Please name the paper. 


New Bond St. 
London, 
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circulation shows at once 
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months. No shading, no position, connective vowel 
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interest 
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Manager , 71 Bible 
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__ THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUT! CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
BRY ANT. CSTRA 
ness Training. All commercial 
ituations procured all pupils when competent. 
method. Pernin Shorthand institute, Detroit, Mich. 
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Ji cured of the 
I thought the disease would leave a very decp scar 
REMEDIES cured it without any sears. I cannot express with a pen what I suffered before 
REMEDIES. They saved my life, and I feel it my duty to recommend them, My hair is restored as good as ever 
and so is my eyesight. I know ofa number of different persons who have used the CuTIicURA REMEDIES, and all 
have received great benefit from their use, Mrs. ROSA KELLY, Rockwell City, ¢ 
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I cannot say enough in praise oi the CuTicuRA REMEDIES. My boy, when one 
eczema that he lost all of his hair. Iis scalp was covered with eruptions, which the doctor said was scald head, 
and that his hair would never grow again. Despairing ofa cure from physicians I began the use of the CUTICURA 
REMEDIES, and, lam happy to say, with the most perfect success. Ilishairis now splendid, and there is not a 
pimple on him. I recommend the CUTICURA REMEDIES to mothersas the most speedy, economical, and sure 
cure for all skin diseases of infants and children, and feel that every mother will thank me for so doing. 

Mrs. M. Ek. WOODSUM, Norway 


(,uticura Pemedies 


For cleansing, purifying, and beautifying the skin and scalp and curing every {species of agonizing, humiliating 
itching, burning, scaly. and pimply disease of the SKIN, SCALP, AND BLOOD, and humors, blotches, eruptions, 
sores, scales, crusts, ulcerations, swellings, abscesses, tumors, and loss of hair, whether simple, scrofulous, or con 
tagious, the CUTICURA REMEDIES are simply infallible. 
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CUTICURA, the great skin cure, instantly allays the most agonizing itching and inflammation, clears the skin 
and scalp of every trace of disease, heals ulcers and sores, removes crusts and scales, and restores the hair. CuTr 
CURA SoaP, the greatest of skin beautifiers, is indispensable in treating skin diseases and baby It pro- 
duces the whitest, clearest skin and softest hands, free from pimple, or blemish. Curicuna RESOLVENT, 
the new blood purifier, blood of all impurities and poisonous elements, and thus removes the 
CAUSE, Hence the CuTICURA REMEDIES are the only infallible curatives for every form of skin and blood dis- 
ease, from pimples to scrofula, 
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Price: Curicura, 50 cents per box; CUTICURA SOAP, 26 cents; CUTICURA RESOLVENT, $1.00 per bottle. 
pared by the PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston, Mass. 
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B® Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 pages, 50 illustrations, 
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WONDERFUL SUCCESS 


Of Josiah Allen's Wife's play for amateurs, “ Betsy 
Bobbet.”” Overone hundred dollarsan evening cleared 
‘Ten dollars for twelve books and permission to present 
it once Books to be obtained only of Martetta 
Holley, Adams, JefYerson Co,, New York. 
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sell our fine 
Nothing like them in the market. Instructive, 
Attractive, 


You can W 
Salable. 


make money 

Now is the time to do it. Terms to Agents the 
best. Transportation charges prepaid, so dis- 
tance is no hinderance. Send at once for circulars, 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO,, Hartford, Ct. 


toston, Cincinnati, or St. Louis. Mention paper, 
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logues, Recitations, Mock Trials, Busi- 
ness, Rules of Order, Amateur Theatric- 
als, Debates, Trade Manuals, Etc. FREE. 


EXCELSIOR PUBLISHING HOUSE, | 
29 & 31 Beekman St., New York, N. 
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Soft, white and free from chaps and red 


skin prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. ness, by using CUTICURA Soap. 
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stamp for Sample—FRE é. A. Nichols 208 Keap St. Brooklyn N.Y 


Roe ANISM in Four Chapters by IL. CC. Mabie, 
Vv dD. D.. with Are shop Preland’s caustie reply! En- 
troduction by Cluuplain Met Paper cloth 5ve: 
Agents wanted. TJ. Morrow, Publisher, Minneapolis, Minn, 
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AGENTS wanted to sell an article 
used in every office and household, 
ay & omissions. ». Loomis 
care AS. BARN ES & CO.New York With our complete equipments, is a 
paying business, and as w recseat on. 
is both instruetive and exhilarating. 
Nopreviousknowledgeof photography 
necessary. Process simple and sure. 
$ 0 per week easily made. Send 20¢.for 
43 page illustrated book, with full par- 
ticulays and sample p 1otes, Address 
SCHULTZ! | Horo kat IPMENT CO, 
~ Chatham Sq., New York, (Box Sve _ 
Piece SH. iM HOLDER nicely nickle plate a 
| full set with screws complete to any address for lets. 
| Agents wanted. "TT. M. Gandy, Chester, Conn. 
‘SeRoreey Health Patterns for Infants Ward 
robe, recommended by Mrs.A.B.Stockham,M.D. Full 
directions, amountand kindof material, ete. Price 50e.. 
Mention this paper. Address Mrs, (1, Starkey,Batavia Els, 


Catalogue FREF. papeases 
GREENE KX HENDRYX, 
BUTTONTOOK 
h; Pittsfield, Mass. 


Agents wanted. 
NO 
LARGE sheets fine scraps pictures all different 


HOE BUTTONS re« 
send for circulars. Co., 
1¢ y only 2 200. EAGLE Carb .C Philadelphia, Pa 


MONEY easily and quickly made by male and 


female agents. For particulars free, 


address S. kb. Wayland, Chillicothe,Ohio. 
/XQUISIT EGIFT. 
4and pin cushion; in blue, red, or gold cut glass 
bottle. gilt sprayed base, 50c. postpaid. Agents ws unted. 
Send for circulars, WING MFG., Co., Norwood. Kk 
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1S Bath, N.Y. 
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mvery one Who writes letlers Oflels 15 
the right word to use and how to spell it. 


DICTIONARY PORTFOLIO 


ntains eighteen thousand words most used and 
hundreds of synonyms. It is bound in flexible 
leather, with leather pockets for paper and envel- 
opes, eight blotter leaves and forty-eight pages of 
words. Size 10x7in, Send for illustrated c ircular. 
TOHN C PEIRCE 110 W Sth St.. Cincinn: iti.a 


THE WORLD’S EDUCATOR 
Pleases him. It is a Toy and 
a Game, is full of fun, with lots 
of information for young and 
old. Sold by all Toy dealers for 
$1.00. By mail, $1.25. Allabout it 
free. 
W. S. REED TOY CO., | 
Leominster, Mass., U. S. A. 


Pp lush and shell odor stand 











THOMAS P. SIMSON, Washington, D.C* 
No atty’s-fee until Patent obtained: 
Write for Inventor's guide. 





And steady work right at home 


15 A DA for anyman or lady. Write 


at once. Franklin Co., Richmond, Va. 
ADWY AGENTS clear $5 to S1Qa day 
100 different articles. [ndispensable 
mous mous sales. San I le free G. L. Erwin, 
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POTTER & POTTER, 92 Federal St., Boston, Masg. 


GENTS Wanted. 


FREF gest Remedy fer Throatand Lis ents 
Wanted. STONE MEDICINE ©€0., ++ Quiney, Illinois. 
SALARY $40 EXPENSES SIN ADY ANCE : 
allowed each month. Steady employmen 
eee Sa delivering and making collections. No Postal Car 
Address with stamp, i AFER & Co. 0 


G ¢ athome or traveling. No molicititer. Dutie 
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pieces full sheet music size, including songs, mar se 
waltzes, quadrilles, (with calls) &c., by Me ndele wo : 
Beethoven, Mozart, &e., for only 20c. ~atisfaction 
given, or money back. Read this: 
MR. HATHA sy:—Am very monet pleased 
music sent me; it is worth ten times the money. 
RUSSELL J. ALLEN, Hoosick Falls, N. I. 
Address @. L. HATHA WAY, 339 Wash., St. 
Boston Mass. 
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